Editor  &  Publisher 


Why  did  these  ladies 
show  up  in  the  same  dress? 


They  knew  a  good  thing 
when  they  saw  it. 

On  May  5th,  we  started 
dressing  up  Chicago  with  a 
delightfully  unusual  newspaper 
first. 

A  complete  pattern  for  an 
original,  high  fashion  butterfly 
dress. 

We  printed  the  pattern  right 
in  the  paper.  Complete  with 
instructions  for  cutting, 
sizing,  and  sewing. 

Was  our  pattern  a  success? 
Read  on. 


"Started  mine  at  4  o’clock. 
Tried  it  on  at  5:15.’’ 

“If  I  can  make  this  dress  in 
a  few  hours,  anyone  can!” 

“What  fun  I  had  this  week 
making  Butterfly  Dresses— 
eight  different  dresses  for  my 
family  in  six  days.” 

“All  my  friends  say  my 
Butterfly  Dress  is  really 
groovy.” 

And  these  are  just  a  few 
samples  from  the  avalanche 
of  fan  mail  we  received.  Mail 
from  mothers,  grandmothers. 


models,  teenagers,  teachers. 
Pictured  above  are  a  few 
of  our  Butterfly  dressmakers. 

It  just  goes  to  show  you  that 
readers  like  fresh  new  ideas. 
Especially  if  they  wear  well. 

Like  to  see  how  our  new 
pattern  idea  works?  We'll  mail 
you  one.  Write:  Dress  Pattern, 
Room  770,  Chicago  Tribune, 
435  North  Michigan, 

Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1 

Chicago  Tribune 


Win  the  race  for  better  markets 

...  IN  NEWSPAPER-READING  NEW  ENGLAND 


Selling  is  clear  sailing  note  in  New  England!  Never  before  has  the 
business  barometer  been  so  high.  Industrial  expansion  in  the  cities— 
and  into  previously  non-industrial  rural  areas— has  brought  employment 
and  incomes  to  new  highs  throughout  the  region.  In  addition 
New  England  is  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  constant  flow  of  dollars 
from  visitors  who  come  to  ski,  sail,  swim,  tour  scenic  or  historic 
spots,  or  just  relax  at  world-famous  vacation  resorts.  In  1967 
this  tourist  revenue  totaled  an  estimated  4.6  billion  dollars! 


What’s  the  best  way  to  reach  that  rich  prize,  your  share  of 
the  New  England  consumer  dollar?  Newspapers,  of  course!  In-the 
knotv  marketers  are  wise  to  the  fact  that  advertising  dollars  go 
further  in  Netv  England  newspapers  .  .  .  with  the  highest  per- 
household  coverage  in  the  nation! 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


CONNECTICUT 


MAINE 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 
Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 
Portland  Telegram  (S) 


Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 


Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 
Rutland  Herald  (M) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


“We  will!" 


From  the  day  that  The  Miami  Herald  printed 
the  first  story,  announcing  sponsorship 
of  a  fund-raising  program  to  send  underprivileged 
kids  to  a  summer  camp,  contributions  flowed 
from  a  responsive  community. 

A  little  girl  in  Vero  Beach  pencilled  on  an 
envelope,  "I  send  $1.08  to  help  send  a  kid 
to  camp."  It  was  delivered  to  The  Herald 
along  with  more  than  $8,000  the  first  day. 

In  two  weeks,  over  $60,000  was  in  with  no  sign 
of  a  letup.  Extra  people  were  hired  just  to 
open  the  mail.  Clothing  firms  donated 
T-shirts,  jeans,  sneakers.  One  firm  agreed 
to  fly  the  first  group  home  from  camp  in 
their  company  plane. 

The  response  was  great  .  .  .  the  kind  you 
would  expect  when  a  great  cause  is  backed 
by  a  great  newspaper. 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD 


ONE  OF  A  SERIES  TO  BETTER  ACQUAINT  YOU  WITH  THE  FAMILY  OF  KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  •  CHARLOTTE  NEWS  •  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER  •  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  •  MIAMI  HERALD  •  TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT 
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MEET  ne  EEDEMTEI  EAMILlf 

FROM  MID-WEST  TO  FAR-WEST 


The  Federated  Family  is  now  7  newspapers  strong! 

They're  7  quality  newspapers  ...  in  7  cities,  in  4  states.  Among 
these  markets  are  3  state  capitals,  2  Big  Ten  University  Centers. 


The  Federated  Family  believes  that  newspapers  exist  to  serve 
their  communities  through  information  and  leadership,  to  exert 
a  powerful  voice  in  making  good  communities  better.  Our  7  news¬ 
papers  are  performing  this  proud  role  .  .  .  proudly. 

All  Federated  Family  newspapers  have  a  history  of  over  75 
years  of  continuous  publication. 


Now,  the  Federated  Family  newspapers 
have  a  total  daily  circulation  of  over  285,000 
—not  the  biggest,  or  the  most . . .  but  among 
the  best. 


THE 


‘  r>ct»o« 


JOURNAL 

AND 

COURIER 


LAFAYETTE, 

INDIANA 


Home  of  Purdue  University  .  .  .  commercial 
center  for  9  rich  farm  counties  .  .  .  Per  House¬ 
hold  Income  over  $10,000,  9th  in  U.S.,  Per 

Household  Sales  over  $7,5(X),  1st  in  U.S. 

In  Western  Indiana,  it's  The  Journal  and 
Courier.  Daily  Circulation  over  4-6, CXX). 


^iefentiE  iilillnllHi.iK. 


THE  STATE  JOURNAL  . .LaMlni;.  Mk-h. 

THE  STATESMAN  NEWSPAPERS  . Boise,  Idaho 

THE  JOURNAL  AND  COURIER . Lafayette,  lad. 

THE  ENQUIRER  AND  NEWS  . Battle  Creek,  Mirh. 

THE  CHRONICLE-TRIBINE .  Marion,  End. 

THE  DAILY  OLYMPIAN  . (Nympia,  Wasli. 

THE  BELLINGHAM  HERALD  . BelUiiaiiam.  Wash. 


RmtSINTkO  NATIONWIM  BY  THt  KATZ  ACtNCY 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JUNE 

23-25 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Island  Inn,  West- 
bury,  N.Y. 

23-25 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Waum- 
bek  Inn,  Jefferson,  N.H. 

23-27 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Flamingo  Hotel, 
Les  Veges,  Nev. 

23- 27 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Statler 
Hilton  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

24- 28 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Brown  Hotel  Louisville, 

Ky.  .  . 

27-29 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Lake 
Tahoe  Hotel,  Incline  Village,  Lake  Tahoe,  Nev. 

27-30 — Louisiana  Sports  Writers  Association.  Chateau  Charles  Motor  Hotel, 
Lake  Charles,  La. 

30-July  3 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Americana 
Hotel,  Bal  Harbour,  Fla. 


JULY 

7-11 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Portland  Hilton,  Portland,  Ore. 

7- 19 — Seminar  for  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs.  American  Press 

Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

11- 13 — Alabama  Press  Association.  British  Colonial  Hotel,  Nassau. 

12 -  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  District  3.  Holiday 
Inn  Town,  Harrisburg. 

18- 20 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach. 

25- 27 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Blockade  Runner,  Wrights- 
vllle  Beach.  N.  C. 

26 —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  District  4.  Centre  Hill 
Country  Club,  Stete  College,  Pe. 

26-27 — NNA  Western  Regional  Suburban  Newspaper  Seminar,  Ramada 
Inn.  Portland,  Ore. 

AUGUST 

2-3 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines.  Grove 
Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

2-9 — International  Typographical  Union.  Cleveland. 

4-6— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  The  Flagship,  Galveston. 

4- 9 — Suburban  Newspaper  Section,  National  Newspaper  Association  ad¬ 

vanced  manegement  seminar.  Airlie  House,  Warrenton.  Va. 

8- 10 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Web  Offset  Clinic. 

Lycoming  Hotel,  Williamsport. 

Il-D — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Eastern  Division.  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

1 1-16 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Land  *0  Lakes,  Wis. 

17-24 — United  States,  Student  Press  Association,  University  of  Valparaiso, 
Valparaiso,  Indiana. 

23-25— Pacific  Newspaper  Mechenlcel  Conference.  Bay  Shore  Inn,  Vancou¬ 
ver.  B.C. 

25-29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Kansas,  Law¬ 
rence,  Kans. 

SEPTEMBER 

5 -  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  District  5.  Pittsburgh 
Press  Club,  Pittsburgh. 

6- 8 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Hilton  Inn,  Annapolis,  Md. 

13- 15 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Muehlebach  Ho¬ 
tel.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

15- 18 — Western  Region  Promotion  Conference.  Jasper.  Alberta. 

16- 18 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Broadwater  Beach 

Hotel.  Biloxi.  Miss. 

19- 21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 
Holiday  Inn,  Meadville. 

20- 21— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  News-Editorial  Con¬ 
ference.  Eddie  Mays  Inn.  Hood  River. 

22-24— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whiteface  Inn.  Lake 
Placid. 

22-25 — Southern  Region  Promotion  Conference.  Skirvin  Hotel.  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

29-Oct.  2 — Central  Region  Promotion  Conference.  Hollenden  House. 

Cleveland. 


OCTOBER 

7-8 — UPl  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference.  Statler  Hilton,  Washington. 
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Making  the  kiyiington  cityscape 
a  better  place  to  live 


Wolj  ]knEdmk 
of  The  Washington  Post 


“Most  American  newspapers 
employ  movie  critics.”  said 
Reporter  magazine;  “many 
support  drama  and  dance  crit¬ 
ics;  only  a  handful  think  it 
worthwhile  to  employ  ai’chi- 
tecture  critics.  Of  this  hand¬ 
ful,  none  is  more  perceptive 
or  eloquent  than  Wolf  Von 
Eckardt.” 

Since  it  would  be  impossible 
to  define  this  persuasive  hu¬ 
manist  merely  as  an  architec¬ 
ture  critic  and  to  confine  his 

reports  to  the  culture  pages, 

The  Washington  Post  doesn’t 
ti’y*  His  vigorous  critiques  of 
ui’ban  environment  are  han¬ 
dled  as  news. 

Wolf  Von  Eckardt  writes 

with  the  urgency  of  a  man 

who  sees  poorly-designed 

walls  closing  in  on  us.  In  arti¬ 
cles  and  in  his  latest  book, 
A  Place  To  Live,  he  pleads 
for  a  sense  of  community,  of 
human  scale,  in  city  planning. 


Megalopolis,  he  says,  is  no 
place  to  live. 

His  enthusiasm  for  a  well- 
knit  civic  design  or  pleasing 
use  of  public  space  can  send 
many  readers  out  to  see  for 
themselves.  President  John¬ 
son  and  his  HUD  advisers 
adopted  The  Post  critic’s  idea 
of  using  a  325-acre  Washing¬ 
ton  hillside  for  a  new  town. 

The  Bei-lin-born  graphic  de¬ 
signer  turned  newsman  is  the 

kind  of  optimist  who  sees  in 
the  ashes  of  Washington’s 

riots  a  chance  to  rebuild  this 
capital’s  inner  city  as  a  model 
for  the  nation. 

Through  The  Washington 

Post’s  concerned  readers— 
circulation  479,000  daily  and 

626,000  Sundays,  including  all 
top  Government  executives 
and  almost  all  Congressmen 
— that  vision  could  become  a 

reality. 


Wolf  Von  Eckardt.  right,  and  Moshe  Safdie  look  over  the 
Washington  hillside  where  a  version  of  the  young  Canadian 
architect’s  Habitat  may  be  built,  as  part  of  a  new  town. 


Cl)c  I^Posiiington  |J09t 

First  in  circulation . . .  first  in  advertising . . .  first  in  awards 


rito  spoken 

"remarkable  roto 
readable  roto 
radiant  roto 
realistic  roto 
refreshing  roto 
rapid  roto 
relentless  roto 
remembered  roto 
resplendent  roto” 

Art  Gravure's  350  technicians  and  47  high-speed  print¬ 
ing  units  produce  every  kind  of  roto  you'll  ever  need. 
In  several  respects  it's  all  the  same  kind.  Professional. 
Penetrating.  Dramatic.  And  magnetic.  You'll  add  a  power¬ 
ful  dimension  to  your  promotional  campaign  when  you 
enhance  your  advertising  with  beautiful  colorful  roto¬ 
gravure  printing.  Call  an  Art  Gravure  marketing  service 
specialist  and  discover  your  kind  of  roto.  Arousing  roto. 

r  . 


Art  Gravure  Corporation  of  Ohio  •  1 845  Superior  Ave.  •  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44114  •  Phone  216-861-1750  •  Rotogravure  Printers  of 

Newspaper  Supplements  •  Catalogs  •  Magazines  •  Broadsides 
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JOHN  T.  McCliTCHKON  JK.,  fditorial  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  wliose  father  was  a  cartoonist  for  the  Tril»,  has  received 
a  Ivronze  reproduction  of  his  father's  famed  sketch,  “Injun  Summer.'' 

( Kememher — tlie  old  farmer  looking!  at  the  stacked  liay  witli  the 
shimmeriii};  Indians  dancinj;  in  the  hackuround'!' )  The  elder 
McCiitcheon,  a  Trih  cartoonist  for  43  years,  drew  “Injun  Summer," 
the  much  loved  harbinger  of  autumn,  on  .Sept.  29,  1907.  It  appeared 
in  the  Trih  for  the  first  time  the  following  day  and  has  been  re-run 
every  year  since  1912.  Interestingly  enough,  the  bronze  engraving 
of  the  cartoon  was  made  by  William  Harron.  a  l.add.  III.,  inventor, 
who  designed  and  built  a  machine  that  scans  anything  on  paper 
and  simultaneously  cuts  the  image  into  bronze.  (Something  telb 
us  we  in  the  newspairer  business  will  be  hearing  nnrre  about  Mr. 
Harron.  I  ....A  s|>orts  story  in  the  Lake  Charles  (  La.  I  American 
Cress  gave  11  graphs  of  details  on  a  state  baseball  championshi|) 
game  and  goes  on  to  name  the  winner  but  forgets  to  list  the  score, 
■And,  since  the  totals  line  was  missing  from  half  the  box  score, 
readers  had  to  read  the  line  s<-ore  to  get  the  final  score — Anil  that's 
the  score,  the  icholc  score  anil  nothinp  but  the  score.  .  .  .  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  columnist  Herb  Caen  pointed  out  an  error  in  the 
“Th*‘  tiood  Old  Chron"  (before  they  merged  with  the  Examiner), 
which  stated:  "70'  ,.  of  the  .American  tveople  want  a  strong  gnu  law." 
(Caen's  comment:  “This  is  in  line  with  our  jroliiy  of  ]irinting  all  the 
gnus  all  the  time."  .  .  .  Dinner  special  at  a  r  afeteria  chain  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  Kansas  City  (  Mo.  I  Times  included:  "Sat.  &  .Sun. — fried 
;  children.”  .A  correction  the  next  day  said:  “\Ve  like  children,  the 
’  ad  should  have  read:  “.Sat.  &  Sun. — fried  chicken'."  Remember  H  .  C. 
FieliTs  remark  when  he  was  asked  how  he  liked  children:  '‘Boiled 
and  parboiled.'”  ...IVW  ATS  THIS  ALL  AHOUT?  Mary  Lawton 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  writes:  “In  reference  to  your  column  in  the 
April  27th  issue,  would  you  please  give  IVte  Copeland  this  message: 

JTeic  in  any  direction 

AA'illi  all  your  niighi  ' 

Hut  for  Illy  sake,  spell  it  [ 

I  So  till-  word  is  right. 

I  (Got  that  Fete.  Copeland  of  the  .Sarasota  (Fla.)  .lournal'C)  .  .  .  “Per- 
I  ha|)s,'’  writes  Mary,  “I  missed  the  point  in  Mr.  Copeland's  colorful 

i  verse.  If  so,  forgive  this  hue  and  cry.”. ...  Pete,  incidentally,  after 

.'If)  years  of  rejects  and  a  closet-full  of  unsold  hook  manuscript.^, 
creilits  the  sale  of  his  first  full-length  novel  "The  Kile  On  Charlie” 
to  Pvramid  Publications.  He  out  this  fall. . . . 

C.ATHOLIC  PKE.S.S  FE.ATliUE.S  of  Hellerose,  New  Aork,  recently 

])ublished  a  llyer  consisting  of  a  few  dozen  Heady  Heads  used  to 

dress-up  diocesan  newsiiapers.  The  C.P.  calls  them  “imaginative 
and  siirightly,”  and  that  they  are.  Here  are  a  few  :  “Holy  Best-Seller 
'  List!  Kr.  Everly  Writes  Again" ...  “Seeing  That  (jod  Gets  Equal 
Time”  (about  religious  tv  commercials |  ...  “Satires  Prove  That 
(iod  Is  .Alive — And  Laughing”  . . .  “To  Tell  the  Truth,  Collyer  Says 
.Sermons  Could  He  Ver.se"  (about  tv's  Hud  Collyer,  who  gives  poem- 
sermons  in  his  Presbyterian  church )  . . .  “TV  Series  on  the  Hihle 
Needed  a  liood  Samaritan”  (about  a  futile  search  for  a  sjronsort  ... 
“For  the  Hard’s  Fans,  Olivier  and  'Othello'  Is  Double-0  Heaven"... 
MOKE  HEADY  HEADS  OF  A  MOKE  DEVILISH  NATliKE: 
“S|)elled  Las  Vega.s,  S|)oken  Lost  AAages”  The  Fhoeni.x  .irizona  Re¬ 
public ...  "Sledls  Sandwiched  Into  Kush"  Los  Angeles  Times  ...  ' 
“TH  or  .Not  TH"  (ballplayer  has  TH  test  )  Acre  York  Daily  News 
(who  else?)  .  .  .“Owner  Told  fo  Get  a  Tank  For  His  Tiger”  D/eu 
York  /Awf . . .  “I'nion  Stops  Matador,  .Anti  That’s  No  Hull’'  Indian-  ^ 
apolis  Star ..  .“Coffee  No  Hashean,  Youth  Told'’  New  York  Daily 
News  . . .  “Hip|)ie‘s  Charge  Up  In  Smoke”  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 

aminer  story  about  -  -you  guessed  it — pot  puffing ...  A  .second  cup: 
“Coffee  Makers  Place  School  In  Hot  W'ater’’  The  Raton  (N.M.) 
Daily  Range ..  .“Ke'ign  Called  On  .Account  Of  Game”  (story  t)f  a 
tiger-hunting  king  who  suffers  heart  attack)  The  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal ...  “CohunWia's  Graduation:  Cops  and  Gowns’’  The  New  [ 
York  Fo.st  strikes  again ...  “Bawdy  Comedy  Film  Has  .Sodom  and  ; 
Begorrah  Flavor’’  Dick  Kleiner,  NEA  . . .  “Amateur  Winemaker  : 
Takes  Pride  in  Feat”  Bay  State  Bu.siness  World  (hope  he  takes  his 
sox  off  too)  ...“Barber  Nearly  Clipped  (golf  yarn)  The  If  ashing^ 
ton  Daily  AVics . . .  “Four  Judges  Agree  On  Need  For  .A  .Sth” 
(Bourbon,  (’.in,  or  Vodka?)  The  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee  .  .  ■ 
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Fact  is . . .  the  Globe  is  gaining  fast.  Just  to  mention  a  few  im¬ 
portant  examples:  during  1967  the  Globe  carried  53  percent 
of  all  new  car  advertising  placed  In  St.  Louis  metropolitan 
newspapers  . . .  52.7  percent  of  all  financial  advertising  . . .  and 
58.2  percent  of  all  main-store  fashion  advertising  (women's/ 
misses',  and  juniors  apparel;  and  women's  and  misses'  acces¬ 
sories).*  join  the  significant  switch  to  the  Globe— and  see  how 
much  more  weight  your  selling  message  carries! 

•SOURCE:  MEDIA  RECORDS,  1%7 

The  St.  Louis  Newspaper  With  The  Buying  Power  Behind  Its  Circulation 


Represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt. 


Editor  &L  Publisher 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 


®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  I9I2*I959 


James  W.  Brown 
General  Kdanager 


Manpower  Shortage 


riiere  is  ;i  shortage  ol  trained  manpower  lor  the  nation's  newsrooms. 
It  has  Iteen  this  way  lor  some  time  ;mil  shows  no  prospctl  ol  improving 
in  the  near  Ititiire.  Not  only  is  there  greater  competition  lor  the  nni- 
versitv-trained  journalism  graduate  (K(l  interviewers  visited  the  I’niver- 
sity  ol  Missouri  campus  this  year,  lor  instance)  hut  hO*’',  of  them  are 
going  into  the  militarv.  the  Peate  Ciorjts  or  to  graduate  scIkk)!.  I'ven 
though  journalism  school  enrollment  is  up  this  leaves  only  lO^’j,  of  the 
giaduates  available. 

Robert  \V.  Haverfielil.  placement  diret  tor  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  .Missouri,  recently  sjxtke  to  the  Kansas  Press  .\sscKiation  about 
this  problem.  He  had  some  dehnite  suggestions  to  helj)  the  small  ilailies 
and  weeklies  which  are  most  seriously  allectetl  by  the  slutrtage,  but  his 
itleas  coukl  he  adopted  by  lots  of  larger  dailies: 

1.  Recruit,  tlon’t  just  gripe!  Do  something! 

2.  lie  com|)etitive  and  realistic  in  your  salary  oiler. 

;{.  How  many  |K‘oj)le  from  your  home  town  have  you  sent  to  the 
I'niversity  of  Kansas  to  study  journalism  .  .  .  your  kind  of  journalism? 
When  is  the  last  time  that  vou  really  sold  someone,  a  youngster,  <»n 
your  life  as  a  ptiblisher? 

•1.  tiuourage  kids  to  be  interestetl  in  votir  newspaper,  and  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Talk  at  local  career  days  at  your  high  scluxtls  .  .  .  insist  on  it. 

5.  How  about  summer  jobs  for  kills  in  high  sc1uk)1  or  summer  in¬ 
ternships  for  university  stuilents  .  .  .  the  one’s  interested  in  journalism? 

G.  Organize  a  summer  plan. 

7.  How  about  a  scholarship  for  local  boys  ...  it  doesn't  have  to  be 
large. 

8.  Have  you  ollereil  to  help  the  local  high  school  paper  as  a  consul¬ 
tant  or  advisor  .  .  .  or  given  a  prize  for  writing? 

P.  Talk  up  the  business.  As  a  group  we  seem  to  gripe  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  we’re  in.  I  think  talking  poor  mouth  hurls  us  in  journalism  more 
than  any  other  factor. 

10.  \'isit  the  journalism  schools  anil  lind  out  what’s  going  on. 

1 1.  l  ake  tare  of  the  emploies  you  have.  It  is  cheaper  to  pay  more  to 
keep  the  good  ones  than  it  is  to  break  in  a  new  one  every  two  or  three 
vears  when  they  move  on  and  up. 

We  woidtl  like  to  re-emphasize  points  nine  and  eleven  anti  say  they 
applv  to  newspa|>ers  everywhere  of  all  sizes.  We  can’t  expect  to  attract 
and  keep  good  talent  if  we  continually  tear  down  our  business  as  a 
plate  lit  work  and  if  we  don’t  properly  lewartl  athievement. 


Freedom  of  Information 


Sen.  Kdwaitl  \'.  Long  expressed  surprise  that  the  Freetlom  of  In- 
formation  .\tt.  which  became  law  on  |idy  -1,  1%7,  has  not  been  tested 
more  in  the  courts.  It  toultl  be  for  one  of  three  dilferent  reasons:  I'he 
St'iiator  thinks  newsmen  are  not  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the 
All,  which  we  tloid)i;  it  coidtl  be  that  government  agencies  are  to- 
o|)erating  to  the  fullest  obviating  the  necessity  to  go  to  court,  which 
seems  unlikely  in  view  of  past  performances:  Or,  it  toultl  be  that  news¬ 
men  aren’t  probing  lor  the  news  as  muth  as  they  should  be  at  all  gov¬ 
ernment  agent  ies.  Let’s  hope  it  is  not  the  last. 


Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  December  31,  1967 — 25,270. 
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letters 

JOURNALIST'S  BELIEFS 

Hen  Bagdikian  (E&P,  May  11)  “advo¬ 
cated  a  certain  amount  of  ‘iinohjectivity" 
in  the  reporting  of  community  issues. . . . 
‘Tliis  means  that  the  journaiist’s  belief, 
as  well  as  the  facts  he  observes,  will  be 
important  to  public  attitudes'  he  said.” 

Whoa  there  Napoleon,  it  looks  like 
rain! 

The  metro  press,  having  killed  compe¬ 
tition,  has  no  one  to  question  their  report 
of  the  news.  If  you  want  any  report  at  all 
you  buy  theirs.  Impressed  with  their 
lonely  and  regal  position,  not  in  touch 
with  the  people,  without  competing  news¬ 
men  and  editors  to  test  their  reports  and 
editorial  ideas,  they  turn  to  their  social 
and  economic  peers  for  advice — and  are 
tohl  to  start  solving  problems.  Newspa¬ 
pers  never  solve  problems,  only  people 
do. 

And  people  need  honestly  reported 
news. 

Now  comes  advice  to  take  “reporting 
in  depth’’  the  last  step  by  mixing  a  re¬ 
porter's  beliefs  with  the  facts. 

An  editor  of  Pravda  understands  this, 
but  the  American  people  will  not.  They 
will  just  thumb  tbeir  noses. 

The  place  of  a  newspaperman  is  out 
among  the  dirty,  ragtag,  grubbing  .\mer- 
ican  people  happily  enjoying  their  so¬ 
journ  in  this  vale  of  tears.  Membership 
in  the  President's  Club  and  socializing 
with  bureaucrats  only  cloud  one’s  eyes. 

If  there  is  any  belief  I  do  not  want  in 
my  news  columns  it  is  a  journalist’s  be¬ 
liefs.  He  is  a  great  reporter  of  events, 
he  can  write  an  interesting  editorial,  but 
as  for  having  any  ability  to  apply  a  “cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  unohjectivity”  in  report¬ 
ing,  this  is  dogma  still  unproved  after 
lo  these  many  years. 

W  .  .1.  Valf.ntink 

Daily  Ledner-Gazette 
Lancaster,  California 

*  *  * 

REPLY  TO  PROFESSOR 

In  reference  to  Professor  James  E. 
Powell's  letter  (May  25)  decrying  the 
problems  faced  by  modern  day  journalists 
in  their  battle  to  survive  the  'Establish¬ 
ment',  1  must  say  poppycock. 

It's  probably  true  that  the  professor's 
journalist  is  overwhelmed  by  reading 
matter  as  is  every  executive  in  every  busi¬ 
ness  today.  However,  most  realize  that 
such  material  allows  the  sharpening  (tf 
skills  and  the  advantage  of  possible  ap¬ 
plication  of  knowledge  exchanged.  Why 
look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth? 

It's  also  probable  that  the  professor's 
journalist  has  lost  sleep  because  of  a 
fear  that  someone  will  misunderstand  his 
prose.  However,  few  erv’  about  it.  Most 
attempt  to  sharpen  their  skills  in  writing 
in  order  to  cure  that  insecurity.  Reading 
helps. 

Then  the  professor  moans  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  w  riting  about  “. . .  old  ladies'  tea 
parties.”  Those  little  old  ladies  are  the 
ones  who  read  the  papers  and  purchase 
the  goods  from  the  retailers  who  buy 
the  s|)ace  which  provides  the  gross  proht 
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to  pay  the  journalist.  Bless  the  little  old 
ladies.  They  feed  my  family  and  the 
journalists’  too. 

binally,  the  professor  decries  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  “. . .  the  motivator  who  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  advertising  dollar.”  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  newspapers 
hire  reporters.  Isn’t  a  motivator  a  propa¬ 
gandist?  But  that  aside,  newspapers  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  is  taught  in  some 
journalism  schools,  are  founded  on  a 
profit  motive,  and,  in  the  final  analysis, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  staff  member  to 
act  in  accordance  with  that  existing  pol¬ 
icy. 

If  journalists  can  not  act  accordingly, 
they  should  risk  their  own  venture  capi¬ 
tal,  not  that  of  their  publisher  or  stock¬ 
holders.  That,  to  answer  the  professor's 
question,  is  the  basic  obligation  of  the 
journalist  so  long  as  he  cashes  his  weekly 
check.  I  know'  of  no  journalist  who 
would  agree  to  a  pay  cut  because  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  took  a  dip  because  of 
his  actions. 

Finally,  I  agree  with  the  profes.sor's 
ideal  of  journalism  and  believe  we  must 
all  continually  strive  to  attain  it.  However, 
in  order  to  endure,  an  ideal  must  be  tem¬ 
pered  with  the  realism  of  day-to-day  life. 
That’s  the  job  of  what  the  professor  calls 
the  Establishment. 

H.  F.  Martyn 

Assistant  Publisher 
y Utley  (N.J.)  Sun 

*  *  * 

PET  PEEVE 

My  pet  “commonplace”  peeve  is  the 
journalistic  would-be  pundit  who  com¬ 
piles  lists  (E&P,  May  11)  of  pet  “common- 
|)lace”  peeves. 

It’s  a  shame  we  have  become  so  jaded, 
so  ‘up’  on  everything  that  unless  ‘it’  is 
of  the  next  moment,  ‘it’  is  “common¬ 
place.”  Such  a  sad  comment  on  our  con¬ 
temporary  society  reminds  me  of  the 
cartoon  showing  a  disc  jockey  at  his  con¬ 
sole,  announcing  into  his  microphone. 
“And  now  a  trip  down  ‘Memory  Lane’ 
with  a  real  oldtimer  . . .  Here's  Elvis  Pres¬ 
ley  and  ‘‘Blue  Suede  Shoes . . 

Well  dammit.  I’m  37  and  I  remember 
loudly  and  clearly  the  times  I  cut  school 
to  see  and  hear  the  great  Big  Bands.  I’m 
young  and  I  resent  anyone  trying  to  stuff 
me  into  the  bag  with  the  old  guys,  and 
such  “pet  peeve”  tactics  are  aging  on 
one. 

If  such  pet  “commonplace”  peeves  are 
widespread  among  the  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity,  let  them  use  their  brains  and 
their  valuable  space  to  report  on  things 
that  have  greater  value,  either  of  the 
moment  or  of  traditional  and/or  histori¬ 
cal  significance. 

Henry  J.  Brow  n 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

SOVIET  STYLE 

Here's  a  P.S.  to  Roy  Copperud's  column 
"The  Soviets  are  Coming.  . .” 

A  simple  way  out  would  be  to  call  the 
proverbial  spade — a  spade.  In  other  words, 
when  referring  to  Russia,  or  the  Russian 
.Soviet  Federal  Republic  (RSFSR) — call  it 
Russia.  When  referring  to  pre-revolution 
Russia  Empire— call  it  Russia.  But  when 
you’re  talking  about  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  it  does  not  make  sense 
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TAKE  THE  EARPLUGS  OUT! 

Angelo,  Main  Linn  (Pa.)  Timnt 

to  call  it  Russia,  which  is  only  one  of 
fifteen  separate  republics.  Call  it  Soviet 
Union,  or  Soviet (s). 

The  Estonians,  the  Ukrainians,  the  .Ar¬ 
menians  or  the  Azerbaidjani  are  not  Rus¬ 
sians,  just  as  the  Irish,  the  Scots  and  the 
Welsh  are  not  English.  One  wouldn’t  write 
“England"’  when  referring  to  the  United 
Kingdom  or  Britain,  so  there  is  no  reason 
to  write  “Russia”  when  referring  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

R.  L.  CHO.MIAK 

New  York 

*  *  * 

NO.  2  IN  CANADA 

We  appreciate  the  “plug”  given  the 
Richmond  Revieic  on  free  wedding  photos 
(June  1)  hut  you  have  our  circulation 
manager  in  tears  and  our  carrier  boys 
pouting.  After  five  years  of  blood,  sweat 
and  tears  building  the  second  largest  ABC 
weekly  in  Canada  you  reduce  us  overnight 
to  “Richmond's  second  largest  paid  circu¬ 
lation  weekly.”  That  hurts  a  guy.  Please 
restore  us  to  our  rightful  status  .  .  .  Can¬ 
ada’s  second  largest. 

Mickey  Carlton 

Richmond,  B.C. 

Short  Takes 

Three  U.S.  presidents,  James  K. 
Polk,  Andrew  Jackson  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina. — Scranton  (Pa.)  Scrantonian. 

«  *  * 

After  that,  the  ace  right-hander 
settled  down  and  was  virtually  airtight 
until  leaving  for  the  inch  hitter. — Lox 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 

•  *  * 

Why  football  at  Hilton?  “It’s  a  great 
moral  builder,”  Johnson  says. — Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union. 

*  *  * 

Iron  man  of  the  proceedings  would 
have  to  be  Walter  Cronkite,  who  almost 
did  a  solo  act  the  entire  time  while  the 
other  networks  fielded  all  kids  of  relief 
men. — Seattle  Times. 

*  *  * 

Headline:  “Second  Broad  Gets  Grant 
of  $9d,00t).— .Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen. 

»  *  « 

The  place  was  headed  for  the  house, 
when  it  nosed  into  a  field  and  flipped 
over. — Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 

♦  *  * 

It  is  published  for  priests,  religious 
and  professional  lay  people  in  the  U.S. 
and  a  broad. — Long  Island  Catholic. 
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“The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
gives  us  quality  political  reporting- 
the  kind  you  need  to  make 
news  agency  coverage 
more  meaningful  to  readers.  ” 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


In  ICMA  Keynote  Carter  Urges 
Bigger  Profit  for  Carrier  Boy 


Las  Vk<;as,  \ev. 

“RiKKPi’  profits  for  carriers” 
is  the  keynote  for  the  6'.)th 
annual  sales  conference  of  the 
International  Circulation  Man- 
efjers  Asswiation  here  June  23- 
27. 

At  the  openinn  .session  in  the 
Fabulous  FlaniiiiKo  Hotel  on 
Monday,  Winston  S.  Carter  will 
underscore  his  confidence  in  the 
new.si)aperlK)y  sy.stem  while  eni- 
))hasizinp:  the  need  for  action 
to  im))rove  the  industry’s  iniaRe 
in  the  circulation  field. 

“Newspaperboys  are  here  to 
stay,”  says  Carter  in  the  key¬ 
note  address  he  has  prepared, 
“but  I  challeiifre  you  to  take  a 
pood  look  at  youi'self.  Did  you 
like  the  iniape  you  saw  in  the 
inirroi-  this  morninp?  Did  you 
see  reflected  the  kind  of  man 
you’d  want  your  son  to  be?  How 
do  you  measure  uj)  as  the  only 
business  man  he  knows?” 

(icncrul  Miinapcr 

Carter  is  a  former  newspa- 
perboy,  circulation  manaper, 
and  manapinp  director  of  the 
California  Newspaperboy  Foun¬ 
dation  for  five  years,  who  is  now 
peneial  manaper  of  the  Fuller- 
ion  (Calif.)  Dnily  Xeien  Trib¬ 
une. 

He  tells  the  circulation  man- 
apers  it  is  their  duty  to  make 
every  effort  possible  to  stand 
up  for  their  newspaperboys 
when  discussinp  a  price  increase 
with  manapement,  and  see  how 
much  of  the  increase  can  be 
passed  on  to  the  l)oy,  not  how 
little. 

“The  boy,”  Carter  says, 
“knows  of  this  increase,  and  he 
cannot  sit  across  a  table  to  bar¬ 
gain  for  his  fair  share  of  profit, 
so  it  is  up  to  you  to  see  that 
he  pets  his  riphtful  share.  Are 
you  doing  this?  If  the  newspa¬ 
perboy  is  making  a  just  profit 
this  fact  alone  w’ill  definitely 
save  you  money  in  the  long  run 
by  less  turnover  and  increased 
circulation  due  to  proper  moti¬ 
vation  for  the  newspaperboy.  I 
have  seen  hanpier  boys  doing  an 
inspiied  job.” 


On  the  subject  of  motivation. 
Carter  offers  this  advice  to  cir¬ 
culators; 

“Incentive  and  competition, 
coupled  with  money  in  his  pock¬ 
et,  are  a  big  part  of  inducement 
for  a  boy.  Never  in  my  life  have 
I  felt  a  prouder  moment  than 
when  I  ran  home  after  my  first 
job  of  delivering  newspapers 
and  plunked  down  .$8.86  on  the 
table.  My  profit!  I  did  it  my¬ 
self!  I  wanted  right  then  and 
there  to  go  right  back  to  deliver¬ 
ing  more  newspapers.” 

.4re  publishers  always  fair  to 
the  “legs  of  their  newspaper” 
(as  William  Allen  White  called 
the  vendors).  Carter  asks  in 
leading  into  his  indictment  of 
the  industry  for  lagging  behind 
other  businesses  in  sharing  jndce 
increa.ses. 

Says  Carter,  “I  i)ersonally 
know  of  some  newspapers  that 
within  the  past  year  have  in¬ 
creased  theii-  subscription  jjrices 
and  not  one  cent  of  the  increase 
went  to  the  newspaperboy.” 

In  the  jiast  2.)  years,  he  notes, 
newspaperboys’  earnings  have 
increased  only  41 'f  while  cold 
drinks  and  haiicuts  have  in¬ 
creased  over  lOO'/J  ;  movie 
prices  have  increased  and 

carrier  supplies  and  newspaper- 


l)oy  insurance  almost  doubled. 

Carter  leaves  this  advice  with 
the  circulation  men  in  respect 
to  the  ti'aining  and  stimulation 
of  newspaperboys:  “If  you  are 
a  good  leader,  the  boy  mu.st  feel 
l)etter  when  he’s  with  you. 

‘Hero  Vi'orsliippers' 

“Generallv  speaking,  the  pio- 
grams  for  the  training  of  news- 
l)aperboys  are  good  but  there  is 
still  room  for  a  fi’esh  look  at 
old  standards  and  methods.  We 
deal  pi  imarily  with  Iwys  in  the 
12-16  age  bracket.  At  this  age, 
boys  are  still  prone  to  l)e  ‘hero 
worshippers.’  They  must  look 
up  to  someone,  l)e  it  teacher, 
dad,  ))astor,  business  man,  or 
some  tough  gang  leader.  Now, 
what  kind  of  image  are  you  to 
boys  who  are  soon  to  be  tomor- 
1‘ow’s  men  of  our  country,  our 
leaders,  our  l‘'.wmakers?  Are  we 
careful  on  the  job  of  the  way 
we  dress,  the  manner  of  our 
speech,  and  with  our  personal 
habits?” 

The  program  for  the  ICM.4 
conference  has  l)een  arranged 
by  C.  Roy  Middleton,  Hamilton 
(Out.)  Spectator,  who  will  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  presidency  in  the 
election  on  Wednesdav.  He  will 


ABC  Chairman  Requests 
‘Objectivity’  in  Dispute 
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Montreal 
C.  Warren  Reynolds,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  remains 
confident  that  the  differences 
with  newspaper  members  over 
the  extension  of  services  to  ad- 
verti.sers  can  lie  reconciled. 

He  told  the  board  members 
meeting  here  June  20  that  “it 
will  require  patience,  objectiv¬ 
ity,  understanding  and  good 
fai^h  by  all  parties  concerned.” 

The  tenor  of  the  chairman’s 
remarks  indicated  that  he  wants 
to  see  the  ABC  stand  its  ground 
against  demands  from  the  News¬ 
paper  Division  for  dissolution 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Market¬ 
ing  Services  which  has  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  advertiser  and 
agency  divisions. 


ABMS  has  been  set  up  as  an 
affiliate  of  ABC  to  audit  trade 
show  attendance,  billboard  “cir¬ 
culation”  and  other  areas  of 
interest  to  advertisers.  News¬ 
paper  directors  have  objected  to 
it  as  being  too  broad  an  en¬ 
largement  of  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation  services  and  they 
have  expres.sed  fears  that  it 
would  open  the  doors  to  aduit- 
ing  circulation  of  free  news- 
paners  and  shoppers. 

Reynolds  touched  on  the 
sensitive  area  of  unpaid  audit  by 
calling  again  for  ABC  to  audit 
business  papers  that  have  gone 
into  controlled  ciiculation.  A 
few  years  ago,  he  noted,  ABC 
counted  600  business  papers  as 
members;  now  there  are  282  in 
this  category. 


succeed  Leon  S.  Reed,  Little 
Rock  .Xrkatman  (iazette,  and 
others  moving  up  will  be  Frank 
.1.  Pruitt,  Abilene  (Tex.)  Re¬ 
porter,  and  Michael  J.  Tynan, 
PUtsburpli  (Pa.)  Prc.s.s  and 
P<mt-(!azette. 

In  the  running  for  the  office 
of  third  vicepresident  is  W.  J. 
Morrissey,  Lony  Peach  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Prexit-  Teleurnm. 
He  may  have  some  opposition, 
which  is  customary  in  the  ICMA 
balloting. 

Parly  for  ItalM'  and  Dick 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
extracurricular  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  convention  will  be  a 
party  at  Caesar’s  Palace  for 
Richard  Winn,  who  is  soon  to 
retire  from  Parade  Magazine, 
and  his  wife.  Babe. 

The  official  program,  which 
gets  under  way  after  a  welcome 
by  Hank  M.  Greenspun,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  La.'t  Vega.'t  Sun,  is 
studded  with  discussion  group 
sessions. 

At  the  top  of  the  agenda  for 
formal  action  by  ICMA  will  be 
a  report  from  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  on  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry’s  call  for  disband¬ 
ment  of  the  subsidiary  market¬ 
ing  services  firm  that  audits 
tiade  shows,  billboards,  etc. 

Alan  T.  Wolcott,  president 
and  managing  director  of  ABC, 
is  scheduled  to  come  hei-e  from 
an  ABC  board  of  directors 
meeting  at  Montreal  to  discuss 
the  problem  and  tell  what  action 
has  been  taken. 

Cyrus  H.  Favor,  ICMA  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  there  would 
be  some  “hot  action”  by  the 
circulators  if  the  ABC  report 
is  negative. 

Changes  in  bylaws  designed 
to  open  up  ICMA  membership 
w’ill  come  before  the  business 
meeting.  The  board  of  directors 
i-ecently  deferred  to  this  meet¬ 
ing  a  proposal  to  accept  circu¬ 
lation  managers  of  weekly 
newspapers  into  associate  mem¬ 
bership,  for  which  circulation 
personnel  of  Sunday-only  news¬ 
papers  already  are  eligible. 
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Crucial  Talks  Begin 
In  Newsprint  Industry 


The  possibility  of  a  labor  dis¬ 
pute  tying  up  a  major  portion 
of  the  Canadian  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  became  imminent  June 
19,  as  representatives  of  man¬ 
agement  and  two  unions  met 
with  provincial  mediators  in  Ot¬ 
tawa  and  Montreal  in  an  effort 
to  reach  a  contract  agreement. 

The  chief  issue  involved  is  a 
prolonged  disagreement  over 
wage  demands  made  by  the  two 
unions  representing  50,000 
workers. 

Louis  H.  Lori'ain,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  regional  director  of 
the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Paper,  Sulphate  &  Paper  Mill 
V’orkers  of  the  U.S.  and  Can¬ 
ada,  said  at  his  office  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  “I  don’t  know  what  is 


going  to  happen.” 

Should  a  strike  develop,  the 
chief  source  of  newsprint  for 
U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers 
would  be  seriously  curtailed,  and 
should  a  strike  continue  for 
more  than  a  month,  the  re- 
sen'es  of  most  newspapers 
would  be  depleted  although 
many  have  been  taking  ship¬ 
ments  beyond  their  normal  con¬ 
tract  requirements  for  several 
months. 

About  70  percent  of  the  U.S. 
newsprint  supply  comes  from 
Canada.  Mills  in  the  U.S.  supply 
the  rest,  except  foi-  a  small  ton¬ 
nage  from  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  Pulp,  Sulphate  &  Paper 
Mill  Workers,  with  internation¬ 


al  headquarters  at  Fort  Ed¬ 
ward,  N.  Y.,  has  about  40,000 
members  in  125  local  unions  in 
Canada.  The  other  union  is  the 
United  Papermakers  &  Paper- 
workers,  with  headquarters  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.  It  has  about  12,- 
000  Canadian  members  in  some 
60  locals. 

A  spokesman  for  the  latter 
union  held  out  hopes  for  settle¬ 
ment  of  differences  which  he 
said  were  identical  for  Iwth 
unions. 

Lorrain  said  the  dispute  is 
over  demands  for  a  .‘10  cent 
hourly  wage  increase,  to  be  in- 
crea.sed  by  10  per  cent  during 
the  second  year  of  a  two-year 
contract.  The  average  wage  is 
now  $2.6S  per  hour  for  workers 
in  mills  that  operate  seven  days 
a  week,  and  $2.48  for  those  at 
mills  operating  only  six  days  a 
week. 

The  meetings  were  in  Otta¬ 
wa,  with  Ontario  provincial 
mediators  trying  to  get  through 
a  .settlement  l)etween  the  unions 


and  management  of  Abitibi 
Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  representing 
nine  large  mills;  and  in  Mont¬ 
real  with  other  Eastern  mill 
representatives.  Quebec  media¬ 
tors  were  trying  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  here. 

Canadian  law  provides  for 
conciliation.  Quebec  law  calls 
for  a  60-day  cooling-off  period. 
Similar  laws  in  other  provinces 
provide  for  varying  such  periods 
between  the  time  a  union  takes 
a  strike  vote  and  workers  walk 
off  the  job. 

C.  R.  Day,  director  of  indus¬ 
trial  relations  for  the  Canadian 
Pulp  &  Paper  Association,  de- 
scrilied  the  situation  as  ‘‘verj- 
precarious.”  He  said  the  nego¬ 
tiations  in  Montreal  and  Otta¬ 
wa  were  ‘‘of  key  importance”  in 
trying  to  head  off  a  mill  shut¬ 
down  Ix'fore  July  1. 

Lorrain  agreed,  linking  a 
third  round  of  talks  that  are  to 
commence  June  24  with  the 
management  of  Canadian  Inter- 
{('ontinued  on  pnije  l.‘{) 


Court  Frees  CATV  From  Copyright  Fees 


Washington 

When  a  CATV  system  eiects 
antennas  on  the  hills  of  West 
V'irginia  and  picks  up  television 
programs  from  stations  l»etween 
.'d)  and  106  miles  away  to  pipe 
them  into  homes  via  coaxial 
cables  it  is  a  television  viewer, 
not  a  performer,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  does 
not  infringe  copyright  laws. 

.\cting  in  the  case  of  Fort¬ 
nightly  Corporation  v.  United 
Artists  Television  Inc.,  the  court 
reversed  a  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  that  Fortnightly  had  in¬ 
fringed  copyrights  held  by 
United  Artists.  The  case  had 
been  in  the  courts  since  1960. 

Justice  .\l)e  Fortas,  in  a  dis¬ 
senting  opinion,  declared  that 
the  implications  of  the  decision 
as  to  C.4TV  copyright  liability 
are  very  great.  He  called  the 
majority  ruling  ‘‘an  attempt  to 
foster  development  of  C.ATV”  by 
a  misconstruction  of  the  copy¬ 
right  law  enacted  in  1909. 

Justice  Potter  Stewart  de¬ 
livered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
Justices  VV’illiam  O.  Douglas, 
John  M.  Harlan  and  Thurgood 


SI. 5  Million  for  C.4TV 

Kansas  City 
.\  six-community  cable  tv 
system  in  Missouri  and  Nebras¬ 
ka  has  been  purchased  by  .\mer- 
icrn  Television  &  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  of  Boston  from 
Unite<l  Video.  The  price  for  the 
package  was  given  as  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion.  There  are  5,600  subscriliers 
to  the  system. 


Marshall  did  not  participate  in 
the  consideration  of  the  case  and 
Justice  Fortas  was  the  only  dis¬ 
senter. 

Fortnightly  operates  commu¬ 
nity  antenna  systems  in  Clarks¬ 
burg  and  Fairmont,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Its  antennas  pick  up  sig¬ 
nals  from  five  television  systems, 
three  in  Pittsburgh,  one  in  Steu- 
lienville,  Ohio,  and  one  in  Wheel¬ 
ing,  West  Virginia.  United  li¬ 
censed  those  stations  to  telecast 
motion  pictures  on  which  it  held 
the  copyright.  United  .\rtists 
claimed  that  it  held  the  “exclu¬ 
sive  right  to  perform”  these 
movies  and  to  license  their  tele¬ 
casting  in  accordance  with  the 
1909  Copyright  .Act. 

When  Fortnightly  carried  the 
pictures  on  its  C.ATV  systems 
without  obtaining  a  license  fiom 
United  Artists,  the  latter  sued 
for  copyright  infringement,  ask¬ 
ing  damages  and  injunctive  re¬ 
lief 

Performer  or  Viewer 

The  primary  issue  liefore  the 
Supreme  Court  was  whether  a 
C.ATV  system  “performs  in  pub¬ 
lic”  the  program  which  it  carries 
to  its  subscribers’  tv  sets  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Copyright 
.Act. 

Justice  Stewart  asserted  that 
the  Court  “must  read  the  statu¬ 
tory  language  of  60  years  ago 
in  the  light  of  drastic  techno¬ 
logical  change.”  The  Copyright 
.Act,  he  noted,  “was  diafted  long 
liefore  the  development  of  the 
electronic  phenomena  with  which 
we  deal  here.”  Resolution  of  the 
issue  before  the  Coui-t,  he  said. 


“depends  upon  a  determination 
of  the  function  that  C.ATV  plays 
in  the  total  process  of  television 
broadcasting  and  reception.” 
The  question  was  whether  C.ATV 
was  a  “performer”  or  a  “view¬ 
er.” 

“Broadcasters  have  been  ju¬ 
dicially  treated  as  exhibitors, 
and  viewers  as  memluMS  of  a 
theater  audience,”  Justice  Stew¬ 
art  said.  “Broadcasters  perform. 
Viewers  do  not  perform.  Thus, 
while  both  broadcaster  and 
viewer  play  crucial  roles  in  the 
total  television  process,  a  line  is 
drawn  lietween  them.  One  is 
treated  as  an  active  performer; 
the  other  as  a  passive  liene- 
ficiary.” 

Fortnightly,  the  majority 
opinion  asserted,  provided  a  “co¬ 
operative  antenna”  for  its  sub- 
scriliers  but  had  no  control  over 
the  programs  it  carried  and 
hence  was  not  a  “performer”, 
A  contrar>’  ruling,  the  opinion 
stated,  might  mean  that  “many 
people  who  make  large  contri- 
Imtions  to  television  viewing 
might  find  themselves  liable  for 
copyright  infringement  —  not 
only  the  apartment  house  owner 
who  erects  a  common  antenna 
for  his  tenants,  but  the  shop¬ 
keeper  who  sells  or  rents  tele¬ 
vision  sets,  and,  indeed,  every 
television  set  manufacturer.” 

The  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States  had  suggested  in 
an  amicus  curiae  brief,  that  the 
Court  render  a  compromise  de¬ 
cision  in  the  Fortnightly  case 
that  would  accommodate  various 
competing  considerations  of 
copyright,  communications,  and 
antitrust  policy.  “We  decline  the 


invitation,”  Justice  Stewart  said. 
“That  job  is  for  Congress.  We 
take  the  Copyright  .Act  of  1909 
as  we  find  it.” 


‘Dexlerily  «»f  Houdini' 

Ju.stice  Fortas  said  that  “this 
ca.se  calls  not  for  the  judgment 
of  Solomon  but  for  the  dexterity 
of  Houdini.”  To  apply  “the 
normal  jurisprudential  tools — 
the  words  of  the  .Act,  legislative 
history  and  precedent — to  the 
facts  of  the  case  is  like  trying 
to  repair  a  television  set  with  a 
mallet.” 

Justice  Fortas  noted  that  leg¬ 
islation  was  pending  in  Congress 
which  would,  among  other 
things,  formulate  special  copy¬ 
right  laws  for  CATV  and  that 
he  thought  “the  vastness  of  the 
competing  considerations,  the 
complexity  of  the  conceivable 
etjuitable  solutions  to  the  prole 
lems  posed”  made  obvious  the 
desirability  of  leaving  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  Congress. 

*  «  * 

Charles  F.  Dolan,  president  of 
Manhattan  Cable  Television, 
welcomed  the  decision  as  “a 
giant  step  forward  in  permitting 
cable  tv  operators  to  make  full 
u.se  of  the  enormous  multi-chan¬ 
nel  capabilities  which  are  in¬ 
herent  in  coaxial  cable.” 

He  said  the  decision  will  pro¬ 
tect  subscribers  from  an  increase 
in  rates  that  might  have  l)een 
due  to  copyright  charges  levied 
on  the  cable  systems.” 

The  Manhattan  company  is 
conti’olled  by  Sterling  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc.  and  Time-Life 
Broadcast  Inc. 
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Electronic  Wizards  See  Beyond 
‘Mere  Printing  of  Newspapers’ 


WASHINGT(tN 

“Data  Communications  for 
Newspapers — Today  and  To¬ 
morrow,”  was  the  title  of  an 
audio-visual  demonstration  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  40th  annual  pro¬ 
duction  manap^ement  conference 
of  the  ANPA/RI  here  last  week. 

The  session,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Press  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Technical  Committee,  was 
planned  to  show  how  the  press 
can  utilize  modern  communica¬ 
tions  to  overcome  geographical 
barriers  to  meet  competition 
from  other  media. 

Bell  System  representatives 
demonstrated  how  text,  photos 
and  other  material  can  l)e  trans¬ 
mitted  ov’er  the  telephone  net¬ 
work  in  data  or  machine  lan¬ 
guage.  Data- Phone  .50,  a  new 
switched  message  service  that 
transmits  data  and  facsimile  at 
rates  of  up  to  50,000  bits  pei‘ 
.second,  was  discussed.  This  serv¬ 
ice  has  the  potential  to  carry 
facsimile  pages  from  a  central¬ 
ized  composing  room  to  regional 
printing  plants  and  also  would 
make  it  possible  for  a  local 
newspaper’s  computer  to  receive 
high-speed  data  from  a  wire 
service  computer  or  story  bank. 

Other  communications  equip¬ 
ment  presented  included  cathode 
ray  terminals  for  editing  on  a 
con.sole  screen  text  stored  in  a 
computer  and  a  portable  tele¬ 
typewriter  and  a  portable  fac¬ 
simile  transmitter  for  reporters 
and  photogra|)hers  on  field 
assignments. 


DiKlribulorM  of  KnoHicdge 


G.  Prescott  Low,  publisher  of 
the  Quhiry  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger,  chairman  of  the 
.\NP.\’s  American  Press  Tele¬ 
communications  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee,  explained  that  the 
APTTC  was  established  last 
March  “to  determine  ways  to 
apply  the  latest  communications 
technology  economically  to  press 
communications  in  order  to  im- 
pi  ove  speed  and  efficiency  and  to 
explore  the  future  communica¬ 
tions  needs  of  newspapers.” 

“We  cannot  think  of  ourselves 
as  mere  printei  s  of  newspapers,” 
Low  said.  “W’e  are,  in  the  wider 
view,  distributors  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  knowledge. 

“The  committee  has  discovered 
that  some  of  the  tools  enabling 
you  to  make  profound  changes 
in  your  speed  and  efficiency 
already  exist.  The  availability 
of  the  other  tools  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  your  initiative. 

They  depend  on  what  you  ask 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


TUBE  EDITING  is  in  the  newspapers'  future,  according  to  demon¬ 
stration  by  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  at  the  ANPA/RI 
Conference  in  Washington  last  week.  Picture  shows  a  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  engineer  using  a  computer  display  system  to  arrange 
electrical  circuits.  Possible  applications  of  such  cathode  ray 
terminals  for  editing  computerized  text  in  newspapers  were  demon¬ 
strated.  Other  items  in  the  show  were  a  portable  teletypewriter,  a 
portable  facsimile  transmitter  for  reporters  and  message  service  that 
“carries"  pages  from  a  central  composing  room  to  regional  printing 
plants. 


of  the  industry,  of  the  wire 
services,  of  the  manufacturers, 
and  of  your  own  staff.  Changes 
must  start  with  men  like  you — 
newapafter  executivex.  You  must 
l)e  the  first  to  change.  If  you 
change,  other  changes  will  Ik* 
inevitable. 


('.hangers  in  the  Viorld 


“Our  role  has  changed  .  .  .  and 
so  has  the  world.  Today,  when 
1  am  confronted  by  two  stories 
— one  of  them  about  flood  vic¬ 
tims  in  another  part  of  the 
world,  and  the  other  about  the 
change  of  government  in  a 
country  which  my  own  staff  may 
not  l»e  able  to  identify — the  de¬ 
cision  al)out  how  to  play  those 
stories  is  not  as  obvious  as  it 
once  was.  My  criterion  today  is 
that  news  is  what  affect  the 
lives  in  being  or  the  lives  to  be 
of  my  readers. 

“In  other  words,  I  want  to 
run  stories  which  do  affect  their 
present  or  future  lives.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  change  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  an  obscure  country  may 
have  a  much  more  profound 
effect  on  their  future  lives  than 
the  liehavior  of  flood  waters  in 
another  part  of  the  world. 

“Our  role  has  changed  be¬ 
cause  radio  and  television  have 
supplanted  us  as  an  ‘instant’ 
news  medium.  Today,  we  can’t 


expect  to  get  to  the  reader  first 
with  the  headline  and  first  para¬ 
graph  of  a  news  story.  That’s 
the  job  of  the  other  media. 

“Our  job  is  to  give  the  reader 
the  complete  story  .  .  .  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  paragraphs  of 
the  same  story,  edited  with  real 
intelligence.  But,  to  do  this,  and 
to  do  it  quickly  and  competently, 
we  need  the  use  of  the  full  range 
of  communications  tools.  We 
need  more  speed  and  flexibility 
than  we’ve  ever  had  before.” 

The  presentation  was  under 
the  direction  of  G.  Walter 
Swancy,  of  AT&T’s  Marketing 
Department;  Jules  S.  Tewlow,  of 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute, 
and  James  Cosmos  of  RCA. 


Cathode  Kay  Editing 


A  high-speed  electric  .system 
for  displaying  and  editing  com¬ 
puter-stored  wire  service  news 
stories  was  demonstrated.  An 
operator  using  a  cathode  ray 
tube  display  system  retrieved 
news  .stories  from  a  computer, 
displayed  them  on  a  television¬ 
like  screen,  edited  the  copy,  and 
sent  it  back  to  the  computer  for 
immediate  printout  on  a  hard 
copy  machine.  The  entire  pro¬ 
cedure  was  performed  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  seconds. 

The  display  system,  manufac- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


Golf  Stories 
Transmitted 
As  Written 


Rochkster,  N.  Y. 

f'or  professional  golfers,  the 
hazards  are  rough,  sandtrap, 
sunstroke  and  head-on  collisions 
with  autograph  hounds.  To  elim¬ 
inate  such  risks  is  to  demean 
the  prize. 

But,  the  reverse  was  true  for 
reporters  covering  the  U.S.  Golf 
Association’s  68th  Open  here, 
June  18-16.  The  elimination  of 
hazards  in  the  transmission  of 
stories  served  to  enhance  them. 
This  is  where  the  Xerox  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  Telecopier — a  47-pound 
l)roduct  of  ingenious  technology 
— came  in. 

A  writer  inserts  a  page  of 
copy  into  the  Telecopier  and 
calls  his  office.  After  talking 
with  his  editor  and  after  the 
editor  has  pressed  the  “receive” 
button  on  his  end,  the  writer 
puts  a  telephone  handset  into 
the  Telecopier’s  cradle  and 
pushes  the  “send”  button.  The 
device  converts  material  on  the 
page  into  “beeps”  which  flow 
through  the  telephone  lines  and 
are  reconverted  by  the  sister 
Telecopier  at  the  editor’s  desk 
into  an  exact  copy  of  what  has 
been  sent.  “Exact”  means  the 
writer’s  typed  material,  his  edit¬ 
ing  marks,  and  penciled  notes. 

At  the  Open  here,  eight  Tele¬ 
copiers  were  set  up  in  a  mobile 
unit  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
Press  Tent.  The  reporters  wrote 
their  stories,  handed  them  to 
seven  mini-skirted  Xerox  girls 
who  put  the  stories  into  the 
Telecopiers,  then  returned  them 
to  the  writers  with  the  time  of 
transmission  on  each  sheet. 

During  the  tournament,  671 
pages  of  copy  (about  135,000 
words)  were  transmitted  to 
more  than  a  dozen  newspapers 
using  the  service. 

The  U.S.  Open  here  marked 
the  first  time  that  the  Telecopier 
was  used  at  a  professional  golf 
match,  but  not  the  first  time  it 
has  been  employed  to  cover  pro¬ 
fessional  sports.  The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  used  it  earlier  to 
transmit  stories  from  the  In¬ 
dians’  training  camp  and  the 
Lox  Angelex  Timex  used  it  in 
covering  the  Rose  Bowl  football 
game. 

Two  Telecopiers  are  employed 
— one  in  the  field  and  one  at  the 
copy  desk.  They  act  like  the 
human  ear:  they  hear  but  don’t 
require  wiring  into  telephone 
circuits,  though  they  operate 
over  regular  telephone  lines. 
The  Telecopier  itself  can  be 
plugged  into  any  standard 
power  outlet. 
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Union  Chiefs  Prolong 

Detroit  Shutdown 

Dktroit 


sharply  ci-iticiz«‘il  for  “iire- 
sponsihle’’  I'ejection  of  a  iiiodi- 
ator’s  wafrf  formula  leaders  of 
six  striking  unions  reopened  dis¬ 
cussions  with  the  jjuhlishers  of 

the  Hf'lroit  Setrx  and  the  De- 
trait  Free  Frean  here  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  June  20. 

Before  the  unions  requested 
the  meetinp:,  (Jovernor  Romney 
had  said  he  would  look  to  the 
Whit*'  House  for  some  help  to 
end  the  ilispute  which  has  kei)t 
the  Detroit  newspajjers  close<l 
.since  Noveml)er  15.  The  gover¬ 
nor  said  he  was  powerless,  under 
state  law,  to  take  effective  ac¬ 
tion. 

The  CRS-affiliated  television 
station  blasted  the  union  nego- 
tiat*)i-s,  assertiiifT  that  “a  town 
loll}*'  accustome*!  to  colh'ctive 
harjjainiii};'  strife  has  just  seen 
a  display  of  irresponsil)ility  un¬ 
known  since  laboi  and  manage¬ 
ment  came  out  of  the  junjrle.” 

The  station’s  editorial  con¬ 
tinued:  “A  handful  of  news- 
papei-  union  bosses,  having 
locki'd  their  memlK'rs  in  an 
endless  strike,  have  clearly 
abandoned  reason,  prlvin>r  way  to 
the  jiressures  of  jianic,  sreed, 
and  their  own  urjjent  ne«'<l  to 
save  face.” 

From  several  quartei's  came 
calls  for  the  union  leadeis  to 
submit  the  mediation  j)ack- 
an<*  to  a  secret  vote  of  the  l  ank 
aiui  file. 

Lee  Hills,  j)ublisher  of  the 
Frc'e  Pre.ss  and  i)resi<ient  of 
Knifrht  Newsi)aj)ers,  said  in  a 
letter  to  employes  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  felt  obligated  to  honor 
the  proi)o.sals  of  Dr.  Nathan 
Feinsinper,  the  independent 
me*liator. 

“To  our  <lismay,”  Hills  added, 
“We  have  learned  since  that  our 
willingness  to  compromise  meant 
nothing.  In  effect,  we  were  told; 
‘You  jji'e  us  everything  or  we’ll 
make  sure  no  one  frets  any- 
thiiifr’.” 

.John  S.  Knipht,  president  of 
Knipht  News|)apers  Inc.,  which 
owns  the  Free  Press,  said  he 
was  disappointed  that  the 
unions  failed  to  accept  the  com¬ 
promise  although  “I  don’t  like 
the  offer  ami  accepted  it  reluc¬ 
tantly.” 

Knifflit  said  if  any  point  had 
Ix'en  proved  it  was  that  l)oth 
sides  could  survive  any  eco¬ 
nomic  power  struRfrle.  He  added 
that  the  Free  Press  had  not 
considered  the  use  of  supervis¬ 
ory  personnel  to  resume  publi¬ 
cation  ami  .said  the  newspaper 
would  not  fro  out  of  business 


l)ecause  of  its  “unlimited  re¬ 
sources.” 

The  proposed  settlement  was 
ma<le  by  Dr.  Feinsinfrer,  a  Uni- 
v<»rsity  of  Wisconsin  law  pro¬ 
fessor,  who  kept  talks  froinfr  Ifi 

straiffht  days  in  an  attempt  to 

end  the  shutdown. 

Feinsinfrer  oi)posed  askinfr 
nefrotiators  to  submit  his  pro- 
f)osal  to  a  rank  and  file  vote  of 
the  four  unions  then  on  strike, 
ex|)i-essinfr  the  opinion  memliers 
w*>uld  uphold  their  leaclership 
and  a  vote  would  only  intensify 
already  strong  bitterness  be¬ 
tween  strikers  and  publishers. 

On  the  other  hand,  Feinsinfrer 
said  he  thoupht  the  leadership 
had  “misread”  the  mood  of  rank 
and  file  members. 

Feinsinfrer  said  he  had  re- 
fus*'d  to  believe  reports  of  the 
dejjth  of  bitterness  prevailinp 
until  he  had  experienced  it.  He 
told  re|)orters  at  a  final  news 
conference  the  rancor  he  found 
reminded  him  of  the  labor-man- 
afjement  strife  of  the  HlfiOs. 

Feinsinfrer  propose*!  a  fifi- 
month  contract,  to  bec*)me  effec¬ 
tive  this  month,  carryiiifr  an  im¬ 
mediate  .$11  increase,  an  addi¬ 
tional  $1(1  weekly  in  the  second 
year,  ami  $!1  more  in  the  third 
year,  with  an  a<lditional  one 
<lollar  a  week  liecominfr  effective 
in  each  of  the  last  three  months 
of  the  afrreement.  An  additional 
item  was  a  ll-day  funeral  al¬ 
lowance. 

William  Croteau,  jiresident  of 
local  18  of  the  International 
1  ypopraphical  Union,  said  Fein- 
siiifrer’s  recommendations  di<l 
not  frive  unions  “a  fair  shake.” 

Richard  Brown,  an  ITU  rep¬ 
resentative,  said  a  packafre  of 
wapes  and  frinfre  l)enefits  worth 
$4;i  weekly  *)ver  the  next  three 
years  wouhl  l)e  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  strikinfr  unions, 
j)lus  the  nonstrikinfr  newspapei’ 
fruild. 

Teamstei  s  trifrfrered  the  shut- 
<lown  by  a  walkout  at  the  News 
upon  expiration  of  their  old  con¬ 
tract.  The  Free  Press  close<l 
down  two  *lays  later. 

The  teamsters  finally  settled 
on  a  three-year  pact  carrying  a 
$.‘50  weekly  increase  in  wages 
and  fringe  l)enefits.  This  agree¬ 
ment,  which  provides  that  the 
teamsters  will  receive  a  money 
settlement  matching  what  other 
unions  get,  was  signed  this 
week. 

The  other  unions  then  t»ok  a 
stand  against  this  settlement 
iHH-oming  a  pattern  for  all  of 
them.  Besides  they  want  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  November  .“lOth  ex¬ 


piration  date.  The  mediator’s 
inclusion  of  an  adtlitional  dol¬ 
lar  in  the  last  three  months  of 
the  new  conti-act  was  intemle*! 
to  l»e  a  concession  to  the 
printers,  piessmen,  engravers, 

jilate  handlers  and  mailers. 

The  News  has  kept  most  of  its 

non-fjTjild  news  staff  at  woi-k,  on 
reduced  pay,  to  prepare  tele¬ 
vision  newscasts,  to  cover  beats 
and  to  build  a  supply  of  in-depth 
stories  on  local  affairs  that  will 

lx*  ready  for  publication  when 

the  strike  ends. 

• 

Million  Keiiiietly  Pages 
Destroyed  by  Parade 

More  than  one  million  cofjies 
of  I’artule  magazine’s  June  2.3rd 
issue  wore  destroyed,  |)uhlish''r 
Warren  Reynolds  disclosed  this 
week.  The  issue  contained  un¬ 
timely  material  alwut  the  late 
Senator  Roliert  F.  Kennedy,  he 
said. 

The  presses  of  the  publication, 
which  has  a  weekly  circulation 
of  13  million  copies,  were  halted 
the  m*)rning  of  June  ,">th  when 
it  was  learned  the  Senator  had 
Iteen  shot  in  Los  .\ngeles.  They 
did  not  resume  until  more  than 
21  hours  after  his  death. 

Two  pages  of  the  issue  were 
remade. 

The  magazine,  which  has  a 
f*>ur-week  closing  deadline,  has 
t>een  hit  with  this  pi-oblem  only 
once  l)efore — when  President 
Kennedy  was  assassinated.  More 
than  12  million  copies  were  in 
the  process  of  distribution  con¬ 
taining  a  cover  story  on  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  her  reasons  for 
wanting  to  lemain  in  the  White 
House.  Most  of  the  issues  were 
destroyed;  a  new  issue  was 
created — and  copies  were  print¬ 
ed  and  distributed  within  nine 
days  aftei-  the  death  of  the 
Presi*lent. 

2  Will  News  Awards 

Detroit 

Top  awards  in  the  news¬ 
writing  contest  of  the  .Michigan 
■Asscx'iated  Press  Editorial  .Asso¬ 
ciation  went  to  Rotx'rt  .Alt,  of 
the  (irmu!  Httpidu  Dresa,  and 
.Allan  Blanchai'd,  of  the  Detroit 
Sewx.  .Alt’s  series  on  Negro 
housing  problems  won  the  sweep- 
stakes  award.  Blanchard  took 
first  place  in  the  news  division 
for  his  story  of  a  riot  at  a  hippie 
love-in. 

UPI  Appuilitmeiit 

1).\I.LAS 

Frank  J.  Schultz  Jr.  has  lieen 
named  regional  executive  for 
United  Press  International  for 
the  north  Texas  region,  South¬ 
west  Division  manager  William 
C.  Payette  announced.  Schultz 
joined  UPI  in  1966  as  a  news¬ 
man  in  the  Houston  bureau. 
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Rockets’  Red 
Glare  Irks 

AP  Staffers 

AP  staffers  in  Saigon  would 
prefer  to  be  under  bombardment 
in  the  battle  area  rather  than  in 
the  capital,  now  a  target  for 
lOf'kets. 

“In  the  field,”  says  photogra¬ 
pher  Horst  Pass,  who  wa.s  , 
wounded  last  December  by  a 
shell  fragment  in  the  field,  “you 
are  wearing  fatigues,  a  helmet 
an*l  a  flak  vest.  Also,  you  can 
get  into  a  bunker  or  a  ti’ench  or 
*lig  a  foxhole.  In  Saigon,  it’s  a 
different  feeling.  You’re  exposed 
and  there  are  no  shelters.” 

In  the  June  11th  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Saigon,  Pass’  house, 
for  a  change,  was  not  in  the 
center  of  the  rubble,  although 
there  were  sonre  near  misses  in 
eai-lier  attacks. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the 
staffers  live  in  the  center  of  Sai¬ 
gon,  close  to  the  office,  and  in 
the  June  11th  shelling  there 
were  some  close  calls. 

Newsman  Ed  White  was 
showered  with  wall  plaster  when 
a  rocket  hit  close  to  the  AP 
office.  One  rocket  hit  next  to  the 
apartment  building  where  Chief 
Corresjiondent  Bob  Turkman 
lives  ami  within  a  block  or  two  ^ 
of  George  McArthur’s  house. 

‘IIiM-kel  Bell' 

.Another  hit  close  to  the  ajiart- 
ment  of  Photo  Editor  Max  Nash 
anil  fragments  flew  into  his 
house.  Peter  .Arnett  and  Bob 
Ohman  were  in  the  “rocket  belt” 
and  rushed  to  the  office  to  write 
eyewitness  reports. 

“I  think  I’ll  move  to  another 
hotel,”  said  Special  Correspond¬ 
ent  Hugh  Mulligan,  who  is 
living  in  the  Caravell  Hotel,  in 
the  heart  of  the  “rocket  lielt.” 

“I  think  I’ll  move  to  the  Era- 
wan.”  I 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  Erawan  | 

is  in  Bangkok.)  ’  | 

*  I 

Warren  Moves 

Washington 

Lucian  C.  Warren,  Washing-  j 

ton  correspondent  of  the  Duffnlo  \ 

Courirr-Kxpre>t>t  since  1945,  has  , 

joined  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  liuffolo  Ereiiiu}/  Sewn. 

He  is  a  former  presiiient  of  the  | 

National  Press  Club  and  was  ' 

last  year’s  chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Corre¬ 
spondents  which  governs  the 
Congressional  press  galleries. 
Peter  C.  Andrews  succeeds  War¬ 
ren  as  correspondent  of  the 
Courier-Express. 
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Guild  Seeks  Boycott 

Of  L.A.  Advertisers 


Clkveland 

Characterizing  the  six-months 
strike  at  the  Lus  Anf/eles  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner  as  a  “fiffht  for 
the  entire  lalx)r  movement,” 
James  B.  Woods,  of  St.  Louis, 
president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  proposed  at 

the  union’s  .'iSth  convention  here 
this  week  a  nationwide  boycott 
apainst  any  a<lvertiser  buying 
space  in  that  Hearst  newspaper. 

Woods  took  the  May  Uepart- 
inent  Stores  Co.  as  an  example. 
Besides  havinfj  a  store  in  this 
year’s  convention  city,  he  said, 
everywhere  May  has  a  store 
there  is  a  puild  unit. 

Woods  said  it  is  possible  for 
the  puiltl  to  make  this  proiwsed 
l)oycott  succeed  and  the  effect 
felt  “against  the  May  Com- 
])any.” 

He  expressed  the  hope  the 
convention  would  call  on  all 
members  to  boycott  e.stablish- 
ments  that  advertise  in  the 
Herald-Examiner  and  asked  the 
entire  labor  movement  to  join. 

(iail  Fur  Ad  ('.aiicellution 

The  Seattle-Tacoma  Guild 
has  passed  a  resolution  urging 
the  lOO.OOO-member  Central 
Labor  Council  in  Seattle  to  re¬ 
quest  the  Washington  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and 
Economic  Development  to  with¬ 
draw  its  ad  schedule  from  the 
Herald-Examiner  “until  such 
time  as  the  newspaper  is  oper¬ 
ating  normally  and  can  deliver 
the  circulation  which  will  give 
a  fair  return  for  the  tax  dol¬ 
lars  being  spent.” 

The  guild’s  International  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  commended  the 
action  of  the  bargaining  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Detroit  guild  in 
their  rejection  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  Nathan  Fein- 
singer,  special  mediator,  in  the 
strike  at  the  Detroit  Sewn  and 
Free  Prena. 

The  lEB  supported  the  goal 
of  Local  22  and  the  Detroit 
Newspaper  Council  of  Unions 
of  a  minimum  raise  of  one- 
dollar-per-week-per-month  (36 
months)  of  the  contract. 

William  J.  Farson,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  guild,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  have  met 
with  ANG  officers  to  explore  a 
suggestion  that  the  two  unions 
consider  the  feasibility  of  the 
guild  becoming  a  division  of  the 
CWA,  which  already  has  mem¬ 
bers  on  two  newspapers. 

President  Johnson  sent  his 
best  wishes  to  the  208  delegates 
and  13  alternates  in  attendance. 

editor  8c  publisher 


Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 
who  was  campaigning  in  the 
Cleveland  area,  spoke  to  the 
convention  Mon<iay.  He  praise<l 
press  coverage  of  his  campaign 
for  the  Presidency. 

Guild  leaders  expressed  their 

(li.sappointment  over  the  failure 

of  Governoi-  Nelson  Rockefeller 
to  appear  liefore  the  convention 
while  he  campaigned  here  this 
week.  There  was  also  an  under- 
curi-ent  of  criticism  of  the  New 
York  Governor  foi-  spending 
some  of  his  multi-million  dol¬ 
lar  political  fund  for  ads  in 
the  Los  Anf/eles  Herald  Exam¬ 
iner. 

As  committees  wrangled  over 
proposals  foi-  increasing  dues 
and  assessments  for  defense, 
the  convention  agenda  stalled 
and  it  appeared  that  delegates 
would  lie  held  to  lengthy  busi¬ 
ness  sessions  on  F  riday  and 
po.ssibly  Saturday.  It  was  re- 
l)orted  from  the  committee  meet¬ 
ings  that  division  on  money 
matters  was  lietween  the  Lil)- 
erals  and  the  Conservatives  and 
compromise  on  the  officers’  rec¬ 
ommendations  would  result. 

Officers'  Compensation 

The  officers’  reports  showed 
that  a  third  of  the  42  people 
on  the  ANG’s  administrative 
.staff  receive  compensation  in 
excess  of  $10,0(10  a  year.  Top 
man  is  William  J.  Farson,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  who  re¬ 
ceived  $16,228  in  salary  and 
$7,474  in  expenses  during  the 
11-month  fiscal  period.  May  1, 
1067  to  March  31,  1968. 

ANG’s  president,  James  B. 
Woo<ls,  of  St.  Louis,  was 
credited  with  compensation  of 
$1,.509,  plus  $2,150  expenses. 
Compensation  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr., 
was  shown  as  $15,600.  He  also 
diew  $6,500  in  expense  allow¬ 
ance. 

Other  top-salaried  staff  em¬ 
ployes  were:  Ellis  T.  Baker, 
$14,172  for  the  dual  job  of 
editor  of  the  (inild  Reporter  and 
director  of  Research  and  Infor¬ 
mation;  and  J.  William  Rlatz, 
$14,172  as  director  of  Collec¬ 
tive  Bargaining. 

The  majority  of  those  in  the 
over-$10,000  bracket  are  field 
representatives. 

91%  in  Good  Standing 

Perlik’s  budget  request  of 
$632,000  for  a  12-month  ffscal 
period  in  1968-69  was  predicated 
on  an  anticipated  average  of 
28,500  members  remaining  in 
good  standing  on  per  capita  and 
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agency  fee  payments.  For  a 
short  period  last  year  good 
standing  fell  to  79%  but  then 
it  rose  to  91 'Vf  ,  with  nienil)ership 
around  :11,0()0.  This  figure  did 
not  allow  for  the  loss  due  to  the 

closinjf  of  the  World  Journal 

Tribune  in  New  York,  because 

the  guild  <loes  not  droj)  any 
member  from  the  rolls  until  no 
dues  have  been  paid  for  a  year. 

Withdrawals  from  the  De¬ 
fense  Fund  for  2,.'>00  guild  mem- 
l)ers  on  strike  at  various  times 

during  the  year  pulled  the 

union’s  net  worth  down  from 
$1,292,187  to  $701,1585.  In  the 
period  ending  March  31,  the 
guild  sent  .$6()(),()00  to  Los  An¬ 
geles,  $28.5,000  to  Detroit  an»l 
.$2.58,000  to  San  F" rancisco  locals. 

The  guihi  picked  up  about 
780  new  memiters  by  winning 
representation  elections  in  14 
offices.  It  lost  six  elections  in 
which  180  eligibles  were  in¬ 
volved. 

• 

Westport  Weekly 
To  Be  PM  Daily 

Westport,  Conn. 

The  Westpart  (Conn.)  Town 
Crier,  a  weekly  newspaper  for 
101  years,  will  become  an  after¬ 
noon  daily  on  July  15,  publisher 
Joseph  P.  Purtell  announced 
June  11. 

“As  it  has  in  the  past,”  the 
announcement  carried  in  the 
June  11th  edition  said,  “the 
Daily  T<rwn  Crier  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  supplying  the  area  it 
now'  covers,  Westport,  Fairfield 
and  Weston,  with  all  the  news  of 
local  events.  But  it  will  also 
broaden  the  field  of  local  cover¬ 
age,  moving  out  from  this  center 
to  cover  the  local  news  in  Wil¬ 
ton,  New  Canaan  and  Darien.” 

For  State,  National  and  world 
news,  the  Town  Crier  has  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  The  new  daily  will 
also  receive  the  A  P’s  wirephoto 
service. 

The  Town  Crier  currently  ap¬ 
pears  on  Wednesday  and  Sunday 
mornings.  Starting  next  month 
it  will  be  published  Monday 
through  Fridays  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  It  will  be  housed  in  new 
quarters  at  180  East  State  St., 
Westport. 

• 

Honored  at  Harvard 

Cambridge:,  Mass. 

Pedro  G.  Beltran,  publisher 
of  La  Premia,  Lima,  Peru,  was 
given  an  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  by  Harvard 
University  on  June  13th.  The 
citation  for  Mr.  Beltran,  a  past 
president  of  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  was:  “Fear¬ 
less  publisher,  informed  leader, 
Peruvian  patriot,  we  salute  you 
as  a  leading  citizen  of  our 
hemisphere.” 


IVetvspri  n  t 

(Cantiniied  fratn  iiar/e  10) 


national  Paper  Coniiiany  in 

Montreal. 

“I  don’t  know'  what  is  going 
to  happen,”  he  said.  “But  I  am 
hopeful.  Mill  owners  hav'e  l>een 
inclined  not  to  bu<lge,  saying 
that  things  are  tough  this  year. 
But  they  are  beginning  to  move 

a  little,  and  I  am  hopeful. 

“We  in  Canada  believe  in  the 

Golden  Rule,”  he  added.  “Give 
a  little  and  take  a  little.  I  am 
hopeful.” 

Joe  Tonelli,  head  of  the  I*S& 
PMW,  sai<l  he  had  just  returned 
from  a  meeting  of  pajier  unions 
in  Switzerland,  and  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  “the  Europeans  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  pinch.” 

Some  adjustment  has  to  come 
in  Europe,  he  added,  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  mo<iern  machinery 
and  automation.  “That’s  their 
major  issue,”  he  sai<l,  “but  the 
one  here  is  w'ages.” 

He  remarked  that  the  cooling- 
off  time  required  by  Canadian 
law,  lietween  intent  to  strike 
and  the  act  of  doing  so,  had  run 
out  and  that  the  unions  have 
the  legal  right  to  strike  should 
current  negotiations  fail. 

Robert  Fow'ler,  president  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  said  the  problem 
facing  the  Canadian  mill  ow'ners 
w'as  foreign  competition. 

“The  facts  of  life  in  this  in¬ 
dustry',”  he  said,  “are  written 
by  international  competition. 
You  meet  it  or  you  go  under. 
Cost  of  production  dictates  what 
you  can  do.  So  sometimes  you 
dig  in  with  your  toes  and  hope 
you  can  stay  in  business.” 

• 

3  Denver  Stations 
Brin^  $10  Million 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commi.ssion  has  approved  the 
.sale  of  three  Denver  broadcast 
stations  to  General  Electric 
Broadcasting  Company  for  $10,- 
000,000.  The  stations  are  KOA, 
KOA-FM  and  KOA-TV.  They 
were  sold  by  Metropolitan  Tele¬ 
vision  Company. 

In  the  same  action,  the  FCC 
approved  the  sale  by  Metro¬ 
politan  Television  of  KOAA-Tv, 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  to  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Broadcasting  Company 
for  $1,500,000.  In  this  trans¬ 
action  William  J.  Grant,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Metropolitan,  will 
acquire  one-third  ownership  of 
Sangre  de  Cristo.  William  M. 
White  Jr.,  president,  and 
Mahlon  T.  White,  vicepresident, 
of  Sangre  de  Cristo,  will  own 
the  balance  of  the  stock. 

Approval  of  both  sales  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  antitrust  conditions. 
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New  Morning  Paper 
Sparks  Competition 

By  (Ferald  B.  Healey 


Charleston,  111. 

Competition  for  newspaper 
readers  is  as  hot  as  the  weather 
in  little  Coles  County  in  east 
central  Illinois  and  the  battle  of 
the  cornfields  is  likely  to  take  on 
new  steam  when  a  veteran  com¬ 
petitor  sells  his  proi)erty  in 
July. 

Thinp^s  were  going  along 
rather  quietly  until  December, 
1966.  Benjamin  Weir,  87-year- 
old  publisher  of  the  evening 
Clvarleston  Courier-News,  had 
been  running  the  123-year-old 
paper  for  47  years,  achieving  a 
circulation  of  4,400. 

His  competition  came  from  the 
evening  Journal-Gazette  in  Mat- 
toon,  12  miles  west  of  Charles¬ 
ton  (circulation  10,600)  and  the 
morning  Decatur  Herald  with  a 
distribution  of  675  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  1,339  in  Mattoon,  and  an¬ 
other  .500  in  the  county.  Decatur 
is  about  50  miles  northwest  of 
Charleston. 

On  Dec.  12,  1966,  the  situation 
began  to  heat  up. 

Mrs.  Betty  Boyer,  daughter 
of  a  farmer,  Melvin  Homann, 
had  worked  for  the  Courier- 
News  long  enough  to  savor  the 
pungency  of  printer’s  ink,  and 
had  been  a  stringer  for  the  Her¬ 
ald.  She  opened  the  Coles  County 
Daily  Times,  a  morning  offset 
newspaper  in  a  modern  building 
in  Charleston,  which  is  the 
Coles  County  seat. 

She  set  out  to  gain  county¬ 
wide  news  coverage  and  circula¬ 
tion  plus  advertising  from  Mat- 
toon  merchants  and  individuals. 
Response  was  good.  She  claims 
a  circulation  as  of  June  10  of 
4,792,  with  several  hundred 
copies  mailed  to  Mattoon  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Hired  Decatur  Editor 

Mrs.  Boyer,  a  music  major  at 
Eastern  Illinois  University, 
Charleston,  liefore  she  went  into 
newspapering,  had  planned  well. 
She  hired  the  retired  editor  of 
the  Decatur  Herald,  Buryi  F. 
Engleman,  and  the  67-year-old 
Engleman  grabbed  an  ancient 
camera  and  started  doing  a  re¬ 
porting-photography-editing  job 
that  has  resulted  in  a  fast- 
paced,  bright-appearing  five- 
day  newspaper. 

Engleman  is  assisted  by  some 
well-trained,  part-time  univer¬ 
sity  students,  one  of  whom,  Don¬ 
ald  Starwalt,  moved  from  cub 
reporter  to  news  editor  in  one 
year. 


Engleman  says  he’s  getting  a 
lot  of  satisfaction  reporting  and 
taking  pictures  on  various  sub¬ 
jects.  One  of  his  standout  jobs 
was  a  picture  of  a  Charleston 
farmer  dumping  refuse  along 
a  county  highway  although  there 
is  a  prohibiting  ordinance. 

The  farmer  threatened  to  sue 
Engleman  but  cooled  off  when 
the  state’s  attorney  called  the 
editor  for  the  man’s  identity 
with  the  intention  of  bringing 
charges  against  him. 

.Another  farm  feature  Engle¬ 
man  enjoyed  doing  was  pictures 
and  stories  of  a  980-pound  hog 
which  a  farm  woman  had  ready 
for  marketing.  While  the  animal 
was  at  the  market  she  drove 
several  miles  to  feed  it,  finally 
removed  it  from  the  marketplace 
and  returned  it  to  her  farm.  She 
just  couldn’t  give  up  her  mam¬ 
moth  pet. 

Mrs.  Boyer  installed  a  Fair- 
child  four-unit  web  offset  press 
as  the  main  mechanical  cog  in 
her  venture.  It  has  16-page 
capacity  and  is  adapted  to  ROP 
full  color.  Body  type  is  clean 
and  clear.  Headline  type  face  is 
Bodoni.  Cap  and  lower  case 
headlines  are  used  and  pages 
are  made  up  without  column 
rules. 

Early  Troublc> 

She  and  her  staff  of  20  had 
early  troubles,  chief  of  which 
was  a  telephone  strike  which 
reduced  the  paper  to  one  phone 
line.  Incoming  calls  were  de¬ 
layed.  The  phone  company 
couldn’t  install  the  United  Press 
International  news  wire  in  time 
for  the  paper’s  opening  and 
Mrs.  Boyer  got  her  wire  copy 
from  Edward  H.  Jenison,  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  Paris  (Ill.) 
Beacon-News,  which  is  published 
about  30  miles  east  of  Charles¬ 
ton. 

X  few  days  before  startup  a 
creek  adjacent  to  the  Times 
building,  swollen  by  five  inches 
of  rain,  threatened  to  flood  her 
basement  paper  storage  area. 
The  threat  subsided  a  day  or  so 
l)efore  the  first  issue  went  to 
press.  Volume  1,  Numl)er  1  fea¬ 
tured  a  four-color  picture  of 
Mrs.  Boyer,  Engleman  and  other 
staffers  starting  the  press  for 
the  initial  run.  The  eight- 
column,  full-size  paper  also  car¬ 
ried  a  spot-color  department 
store  ad  that  day. 

.Across  the  town  square  W’eir 
soon  installed  a  Goss  Commun¬ 


ity  offset  press  and  is  operating 
with  hot  and  cold  type.  He  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  his  circula¬ 
tion  now  is  4,000,  a  400  drop 
fiom  his  sworn  figure  of  Oct.  1, 
1967. 

Weir  last  year  was  stricken 
with  a  back  condition  which 
necessitated  surgery  and  has  left 
him  unable  to  move  around 
easily. 

He  said  the  condition  has 
“taken  all  the  newspaper  fight 
out  of  me’’  and  he  decided  re¬ 
cently  to  call  for  sealed  bids  for 
.sale  of  the  Courier-News. 

Fifclii  (xiuld  Hcui  Up 

That’s  when  the  newspaper 
fight  could  heat  up  anew.  Mr.s. 
Boyer  said  she’s  ready  for  what¬ 
ever  her  new  competitor  comes 
up  with.  .At  the  same  time  she’s 
elated  that  in  the  past  couple  of 
months  she’s  lieen  “able  to  see 
daylight’’  in  the  revenue  side  of 
the  Times. 

Last  week  she  opened  a  serv¬ 
ice  office  in  Mattoon  with  Mrs. 
Lee  Newhouse,  formerly  of  the 
Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Tele- 
yram,  in  charge  of  that  com¬ 
munity’s  news,  classified  ads  and 
subscription  matters. 

The  l)est  local  story — and  the 
Times  is  concentrating  on  such 
coverage — that  has  broken  since 
the  Times  started  was  the  mur¬ 
der  of  five  children  of  a  Mat¬ 
toon  farm  family  and  the  arrest 
of  an  18-year-ol(l  Mattoon  high 
school  senior  who  was  charged 
with  the  crimes?.  He  had  l)een 
dating  an  older  sister  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  but  newsmen  were  unable 
to  gather  much  detail  when 
police  clamped  a  tight  lid  on  the 
investigation,  ev'en  barring  them 
from  the  murder  scene. 

Later  the  Coles  County 
coroner  refused  to  allow  cover¬ 


age  of  an  inquest  and  the  state’s 
attorney  said  the  Reardon  report 
would  be  used  as  a  guideline  in 
conducting  the  trial.  Reporters  ! 
were  shut  out  of  a  preliminary 
hearing  as  a  result  of  the  at¬ 
torney’s  ruling  which  a  circuit 
court  judge  refused  to  upset 
despite  pleas  by  the  Illinois 
News  Broadcasters  Association. 

Trial  has  been  held  up  pend- 
ing  psychiatric  examination  of 
the  accused  youth. 

.Special  Ad  Liserls 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Boyer  has 
continued  plugging  away  at 
acquainting  Coles  Countians 
with  her  papei-,  running  a  tab¬ 
loid  cookl)ook,  a  “bride’s  book’’ 
and  a  tabloid  tv  insert  once  a 
week. 

While  she  set  her  price  at  10 
cents  an  issue  at  the  outset,  the 
Courier-News  has  remained  at 
seven  cents.  Decatur  and  Mat¬ 
toon  newspapers  sell  for  10c. 

Decatur  has  about  all  Sunday 
readership  to  itself  since  it  pub¬ 
lishes  the  only  Sunday  paper  in 
the  area,  although  some  Sunday 
Chicago  papers  reach  Charles¬ 
ton. 

The  Journal-Gazette  staffs  the 
county  courthouse  daily  and  the 
Herald  has  a  county  news  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Charleston  as  well 
as  in  Mattoon  so  there  is  plenty 
of  local  news  reporting  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  four  news-  ' 
papers. 

William  B.  Hamel  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Journal-(iazette, 
said  he  has  begun  to  feel  “some 
slight  impact”  of  the  Times  in 
.Mattoon,  which  is  a  city  of  22,- 
000  compared  to  Charleston’s 
15,000.  Most  of  the  advertising 
competition  has  come  from  the 
Times’  sale  of  classified,  Hamel 
said. 


WATCH  THAT  TYPO.  DAD! — Seven-monfh-old  Jeffrey  is  a  back- 
stopper  for  his  father,  Jack  Major,  while  his  mother  keeps  an  ap¬ 
pointment  with  the  dentist.  Jack  is  editor  of  the  Sunday  Preview 
section  in  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 
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Court  Reporters  Toss  Criticism  to  Lawyers 


People  who  live  in  glass 
houses  should  not  toss  stones. 

This  in  substance  is  the  an¬ 
swer  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  to  the  American 
Bar  As.sociation’s  Reardon  Re¬ 
port,  which  charged  that  news¬ 
paper  reporting  of  criminal 
cases  is  prejudicial  and  deprives 
a  defendant  of  a  full  measure 
of  justice  in  trials  by  jury. 

On  the  basis  of  replies  to  a 
(|uestionnaire  by  50  courthouse 
reporters  for  26  newspapers,  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  found  that  lawyers  aie 
not  without  sin. 

The  questionnaire  survey  in¬ 


dicated  that  47  court  ob.ser\'ers 
felt  that  some  lawyers  deliber¬ 
ately  seek  to  prejudice  a  jury 
by  asking  questions  of  a  witness 
they  know'  a  judge  will  order 
ignored  but  which  they  also 
know'  will  hav'e  a  desired  preju¬ 
dicial  effect  on  jurors. 

Yet  sin  in  the  judicial  fam¬ 
ily  is  quietly  hushed.  Rarely, 
if  ever  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
50  reporters  has  action  been 
taken  against  a  law'yer  for  vio¬ 
lation  of  Canon  20,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  prohibits  state¬ 
ments  to  news  media  before  or 
during  a  trial  designed  to  gain 
favorable  publicity  for  a  client. 

The  surv'ey,  conducted  over  a 
period  of  months  by  Ted  Prin- 


ciotto,  night  managing  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
drew  answ'ers  from  some  report¬ 
ers  w'hich  w'ere  critical  of  the 
questions  asked.  One  veteran 
reporter  objected  that  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  in  substance,  was  an 
attack  “on  the  adversary  sys¬ 
tem.” 

This  system,  in  which  oppos¬ 
ing  points  of  view'  are  pitted, 
is  the  best  method,  this  reporter 
argued,  for  getting  at  facts,  so 
far  as  rules  of  evidence  and 
conduct  of  trials  by  judges  and 
lawyers  will  permit. 

Some  reporters  no  doubt  felt 
there  had  been  little  progress 
in  the  legal  profession  since 
Charles  Dickens  w'rote  “Bleak 


Convicts  ’  Faith  in  Reporters 
Ends  27  Grim  Hours  in  Prison 


By  William  B.  Williams 
Atlanta  Journal  staff  writer 


The  27  grim,  defiant  hours  trolled  so  many  hostages  with 
were  over  and  the  four  smiling,  such  kindness, 
friendly  inmates  of  the  U.S.  “The  credit  has  to  go  to  the 
Penitentiary  here  stood  l)efore  people.  They  didn’t  give  us  any 
tne.  trouble.  They  managed  them- 

They  had  .shaken  the  commu-  selves  well,”  said  Leister, 
nity  w'hen  they  seized  25  hos-  Much  of  what  they  told  me 
tages  and  barricaded  themselves  al>out  the  27  hours  I  choose  not 
in  a  clerical  section  on  the  sec-  to  reveal.  .All  four  of  the  in- 
ond  floor  of  the  prison.  mates  face  prosecution,  and 

It  had  been  a  hard,  tense  day  much  of  what  they  said  during 
and  night  for  me,  and  I  was  the  interview  would  incriminate 
bushed,  but  happy.  The  inmates  them. 

had  released  all  the  hostages  and  .As  I  talked  to  them  I  began 
had  throw'n  down  their  weapons,  to  relax  a  little.  It  was  hard  to 
“Glad  to  see  you  again,”  I  believe  it  was  all  over  and  every- 
said,  shaking  hands  w  ith  Fred-  one  w  as  safe, 
erick  Freeman  Leister  Jr.,  The  day  and  night  and  morn¬ 
serving  15  years  for  bank  rob-  ing  was  full  of  tension  and  hope 
l)ery  and  assault. 

He  and  the  other  conv'icts 
needed  a  shave.  But  they  did  not 
show'  any  of  the  strain  they  had 
l)een  operating  under  while  for  a 
day,  a  night  and  a  morning  they 
held  their  captives  at  gunpoint. 

The  other  men  were  Robert  W.  jr 
Gorman,  serving  30  years  for  T 

bank  robbery;  Ralph  M.  Lepis- 
copo,  serving  20  years  for  bank 
robbery  and  Ivan  Daniel  Neigh¬ 
bors,  serv'ing  120  years  for  kid¬ 
naping  and  murder. 

Part  of  the  Bargain 

I  shook  hands  with  them  and 
we  walked  into  the  prison  visit¬ 
ing  room,  sat  dow'n  at  a  table 
and  chatted.  .A  part  of  the  bar¬ 
gain  prison  officials  had  made 
w'ith  the  inmates  was  if  they 
surrendered  they  w'ould  have  an  REPORTERS'  R 
interview'  w'ith  me.  nal  is  quiiied  I 

I  asked  them  how'  they  con-  by 
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that  all,  inmates  and  captives, 
would  somehow'  get  out  of  the 
situation  with  their  lives. 

The  day  started  for  me  w'hen 
I  returned  from  an  assigpiment 
al>out  12:10  p.m.  Tuesday  (June 
11)  and  discovered  Warden  Olin 
G.  Blackwell  wanted  to  talk  to 


‘They  ^'anl  to  See  Y'ou’ 

Briefly,  the  warden  told  me 
that  inmates  had  hostages  and 
had  told  him  through  the  prison 
walkie  talkie  that  they  wanted 
to  talk  to  me. 

For  three  years  I  had  printed 
their  complaints  of  prison  con¬ 
ditions  as  were  contained  in  the 
pleadings  l)efore  federal  court. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 


REPORTERS'  REPORTER — William  B.  Williams  of  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  is  quizzed  by  other  newsmen  on  his  role  in  freeinq  hostages  held 
by  four  inmates  at  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary. 


House.”  But  most  of  the  hanky- 
panky  is  not  in  open  court,  to 
W'hich  the  questionnaire  was  re¬ 
stricted,  but  occurs  before  a 
ca.se  is  brought  to  trial.  Many 
of  the  experienced  reporters 
noted  also  that  unethical  con- 
<luct  was  more  prevalent  in 
civil  than  in  criminal  cases. 

Hu  Blonk,  of  the  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  Daily  World,  and 
chairman  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee,  said 
that  “The  press  should  not 
w'eakly  submit  to  prejudicial 
criticism  from  judges  and  law¬ 
yers  w'ithout,  in  turn,  .studying 
what  the  critics  themselves  may 
allow  in  w'ay  of  prejudicial  tac¬ 
tics  in  regard  to  jury  trials.” 

“Strategically,”  he  added, 
“the  press,  if  it  is  to  prevent 
encroachments  on  the  people’s 
right  to  know,  may  need  to  be 
on  the  offensive.  In  doing  so,  it 
must  pay  particular  attention 
that  it  is  not  being  vindictive 
because  it  has  been  unjustly  ac¬ 
cused  in  most  instances.” 

The  report  stated  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  survey,  “it  is  the 
conclusion  of  this  committee 
that  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  truly  has  a  houseclean¬ 
ing  job  of  its  owm  to  do  before 
it  tars  the  news  media  w'ith 
responsibility  for  shortcomings 
in  our  judicial  system.  It  has 
stoo<l  idly  by  for  too  long  ac¬ 
cepting  shyster  tactics,  even 
though  from  a  small  group.” 

The  questionnaires  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  managing  editors 
with  request  that  experienced 
court  reporters  under  them  an- 
sw'er  the  questions. 

Remedy  in  Appeal 

The  report,  in  summary,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  remedy  “lies  in 
the  right  of  appeal,”  where 
there  are  charges  that  news 
coverage  has  prejudiced  a  case. 

It  suggested  that  “if  the 
legal  profession  can  condone 
courtroom  lawyers’  tactics,  no 
matter  how  unethical,  on  the 
ground  that  a  judge  may  over¬ 
rule  such  tactics  and  that  a 
higher  court  may  review'  and 
reverse  them,  then  we,  as  news¬ 
papermen,  have  the  right  to 
ask: 

“What  is  wrong  with  the  ap¬ 
peal  proce<lure  as  the  palliative 
or  remedy  in  cases  in  which  it 
is  alleged  that  new'spaper  or 
other  publicity  has  prejudiced 
a  defendant’s  rights  to  a  fair 
trial?  Is  not  this  a  matter  of 
argument  and  a  matter  of 
proof,  a  matter  of  facts  and 
law,  than  can  be  resolved  by 
appeal? 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Newspapers  Aided 
In  Tracking  Changes 


Kvanston,  111. 

New.^papers  can  track  chanpe 
in  the  city  by  compilinji  and 
kee|)in}r  up  to  date  a  list  of  key 
social  indicators,  according  to 
a  report  from  Northwestern 
University’s  Urban  Journalism 
Center. 

Based  on  2r)()  interviews  and 
inspections  in  12  cities,  the  re¬ 
port  summarizes  main  indica¬ 
tors  in  housing,  health,  educa¬ 
tion,  democratic  i)articipation, 
population,  mobility,  emi)loy- 
ment,  art  ami  culture,  social 
breakdown  and  science  and 
technology. 

John  B.  Fraser,  author  of  the 
report,  .'jays  “a  reporter  who 
knew  the  statistic,  other  meas¬ 
urement  or  physical  sign  for 
his  city  on  each  of  these  indi¬ 
cators  would  be  unusually  well 
informed  which  is  just  what  a 
repoi-ter  should  be.  Fraser  has 

l)een  on  leave  of  ab.'^ence  from 
the  Snu  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercitry- 
.VcM  x  for  lb  months  as  a  fellow 
at  the  Ford  Foundation-sup¬ 
ported  Urban  Journalism  Cen¬ 
ter. 

“Most  newspajjers  already 
know  some  of  these  indicators 
and  use  them  in  stoi-ies  and  as 
tips,”  F'l’aser  said.  “However, 
few  follow  a  systematic  li.st 
which  would  give  them  a  social 
anatomy  of  their  city  compara¬ 
ble  in  some  ways  to  a  i)hysical 
street  map.” 

The  Center  i^eport  urges 
newspapers  to  use  the  North¬ 
western  list  as  a  stai'ter  and 
to  add  additional  indicators  as 
tho.v  surface.  .4  city’s  showing 
on  an  indicator  should  l)e  com¬ 
pared  to  national,  state  and 
regional  standings,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  cities  with  the  .same 
kind  of  population,  income  and 
economy.  The  indicators  then 
would  l)e  checked  periodically  to 
find  changes  and  forecast 
tren<ls. 

Some  critical  indicators  out 
of  the  listing: 

1)  Unemployment  among 
youths  18-25.  This  shows  ability 
of  the  city’s  economy  to  absorb 
new  workers — an  ariesting  test. 
It  also  can  measure  the  quality 
or  availability  of  vocational 
education,  access  to  union  mem- 
l»ership  and  other  factors. 

2)  Infant  mortality  rate.s. 
They  often  are  twice  as  high 
for  Negroes  and  they  show  the 
<leliver>’  of  health  care,  profes¬ 
sional  medical  .service,  health 
insurance  coverage,  satisfactory 
housing,  nutrition,  etc. 

3)  Rejection  rates  for  mental 
and  physical  reasons  at  Selective 


Ser%’ice  Induction  Centers.  Why 
are  some  cities  sky  high  and 
others  not? 

4)  Migrations  in  and  out  of 
the  city.  What  are  the  skills, 
education  and  earning  power  of 
migrants. 

5)  Turn-over  rates  among 
school  children  and  teachers. 
They  can  show  social  mobility, 
dis.satisfaction  with  working 
conditions  and  disruption  of  the 
learning  pi’ocess. 

fi)  Capital  and  operating  in¬ 
vestment  in  re.'^earch  by  local 
industries,  i)articularly  in  such 
growth  fields  as  information- 
knowledge,  biology  and  chem- 
i.stry.  These  are  in<licators  of 
tutu  re  wealth. 

No  single  indicator  or  .set  of 
indicators  gives  an  accurate 
j)icture  of  living  in  the  city,  the 
report  cautions,  “but  the  more 
indicators  found,  collected  and 
checked,  the  clearer  the  picture 
should  liecome.” 

Better  use  of  social  indica¬ 
tors  might  mean  newspapers 
shoubl  reorganize  city  desks  to 
deal  with  news  on  a  subject 
basis,  jather  than  accoiding  to 
geography,”  Fraser  said. 

Teams  covering  subject  fields, 
now  l)eing  used  at  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  M e m pli  in 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 
and  other  pa|)ers,  is  an  ap- 
|)roach  worth  study,  says  the 
report. 

Information  for  the  report 
was  gathered  in  lb  large  cities 
and  two  small  communities. 


PaperV  .4(1  Staff 
Wins  Contest  Honors 

Salishan,  Ore. 

•Advertisements  prepared  by 
the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Yakima  HeraUi-Re public  scored 
in  awards  at  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Newspaper  .Advertising 
Executives  .Association  meeting 
heie  recently. 

The  Herald-Republic  took  a 
first  place  award  in  the  l)est  use 
of  one  color  category  for  their 
entry  on  the  H.&  H  Packing 
Company  campaign.  .An  honor¬ 
able  mention  was  won  in  this 
same  category.  .A  first  place 
award  was  also  won  for  the  best 
continuing  series  category  by  a 
local  advej-tiser  (Bank  of  Yaki¬ 
ma)  created  by  the  newspaper- 
plus  a  second  place  award  and 
an  honorable  mention  in  this 
same  categorj-.  The  two  other 
honorable  mentions  were  in  the 
special  section  and  full  coloi- 
categories. 


For  the  Record 


By  Jerry  V^'alker  Jr. 

Next  week,  the  International  Newspaper  .Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  has  its  Iblst  sales  conference  at  the  Americana  Hotel  at 
Bal  Harbour,  Florida.  The  3-day  business  program,  arranged  by 
William  H.  Scrivner,  advertising  manager,  Madison  (Wis.) 
Newspapers,  gives  top  billing  to  the  retailer.  Featured  si)eakers 
include:  Betty  Sherwin,  fashion  director,  Burdine’s;  Lawrence 
Becker,  president,  Becker  Advertising,  Baltimore,  who  will  talk 
alxmt  shopping  centei-s;  Rol)ert  Macht,  chairman  of  the  Iward, 
Joi'dan  Marsh  of  Florida;  Marvin  A.  Lumkuhl,  account  sujjer- 
vi.sor,  Cramer-Krasselt  Co.,  Milwaukee,  who  will  tell  how  to 
u.se  the  newspaper  to  promote  the  local  market;  and  F.  L.  Cooper, 
director  of  advertising.  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  whose  topic 
is:  “Madi.son  .Avenue  Begins  at  Main  Street.”  ...  At  another 
session  newsj)aper  admen  will  discuss  current  trade  topics,  such 
as:  selling  special  sections  on  urban  renewal  issues  (Ted  Stevens, 
Waterloo  (la.)  Courier);  assigning  retail,  general  and  classified 
lesponsibilities  to  one  salesman  (Richard  Carpenter,  Philadelphia 
Iluiletiu) ;  making  piesentations  to  political  candidates  (George 
McFadden,  St.  Paul  Dinpatch  and  Pioneer  Prenn) ;  developing 
co-op  advertising  lists  (Maxine  Kahler,  La  Cronne  (Wis.) 
Tribune);  single  rates  (Bob  Denver,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Sews- 
Journal);  and  do-it-yourself  research  (Harold  Mossl)erger,  //oH.y- 
ton  Chronicle) .  .  .  .  Othei-  speakers  featured  on  the  program  are 
Edward  Taylor,  general  manager,  Florida  Citrus  Commission; 
Landon  G.  Haynes,  director  of  research,  .Miami  Herald;  J.  Dan 
Brock,  executive  vicepresident.  National  Airlines;  Charles  Lips¬ 
comb,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA;  and  Frank  Goodwin,  pro¬ 
fessor  emeritus  at  University  of  Florida. 

Co-op  advertising  by  NBC  television  affiliates  will  be  stepped 
up  this  year  to  launch  the  new  .season  shows,  acconling  to 
reports  from  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  where  the  network 
hebi  meetings  this  week  with  bx-al  station  promotion  managers. 
.  .  .  Co-op  participation  you  recall  was  opened  up  to  all  of  the 
207  NBC  affiliates  for  the  first  time  last  year  ...  In  previous 
years  only  stations  in  Top  3b  markets  shared  5b-5b  space  costs 
with  the  network  .  .  .  Stations  are  lieing  provided  6bb-line  mats 
for  scheduling  the  first  week  and  525-line  ads  for  the  second 
week  .  .  .  Stations  are  asked  to  place  an  ad  a  day  in  two  i)apers 
that  cover  their  local  market  area. 

.A  record-breaking  fall  advertising  program  that  includes 
spot  tv  ails  in  109  markets  and  up  to  14  pages  of  ads  in  238 
newspapers  will  promote  Motorola’s  “Quasar”  all-transi.stor  color 
tv  and  other  products  .  .  .  This  is  the  first  time  the  company 
has  concentrated  all  of  its  advertising  in  local  media,  reports 
Rol)ert  Faris,  ad  manager  for  consumer  products  division  .  .  . 
He  said  using  tv  for  the  “main  thrust  with  newspaper  su()port” 
was  tested  in  nine  markets  last  year  and  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1968  .  .  .  “Significant  jumi)s  in  sales  were  made  acro.ss 
the  lx)ard,  not  only  of  Quasar  but  of  other  products,  as  well,” 
he  said  .  .  .  Included  in  the  newspaper  ad  campaign  are  as  many 
as  four  pre-printed  full-page  inserts.  .  .  .  Colgate-Palmolive’s  new 
Axion  laundry  powder  includes  full-page  ails  in  more  than  200 
newspapers  during  May,  June  and  July;  and  full-page,  four-color 
ads  in  Parade,  Family  Weekly,  Thin  H’ecA-  and  independent 
supplements  in  June  and  July  .  .  .  According  to  the  company,  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  advertising  and  promotion  campaigns  it  has 
ev'er  run  .  .  .  Seen  as  a  major  test  of  print,  particularly  news¬ 
papers. 

The  answer  for  a  domestic  w-ine  company  clearly  lies  in  region- 
by-region,  an«l  market-by-market  concentration  on  the  consumer 
target,  said  Paul  M.  Schelm,  chairman  of  the  board.  Gold  Seal 
Vineyards,  in  an  address  to  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
.  .  .  Using  Ohio  as  an  example  because  it  is  one  of  the  three 
largest  markets  for  New  York  wines,  Schelm  said  a  Gold  Seal 
bland  rose  to  No.  1  position  in  champagne  sales  in  that  market 
by  using  a  combination  of  Sunday  supplements  and  radio  .  .  . 
From  the  Dalian  Times  Herald  comes  its  second  annual  liquor 
study  revealing  consumer  brand  preferences  .  .  .  Interviews  were 
conducted  in  14  liquor  stores  right  after  the  purchaser  came 
through  the  checkout  counter.  .  •  . 
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F or  Hire:  Media  Dept.- 
Call  Dick  Gershon 

Since  young  “bearded  copy-  vital  agency  services  and  the 


writers  in  purple  shirts”  form 
new  agencies  about  as  frequently 
nowadays  (48  so  far  in  1968) 
as  some  agencies  name  vice- 
])residents,  Richard  Gershon  de¬ 
cided  it  might  pay  to  go  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself  as  a  full  serv¬ 
ice  media  department.  He  had 
iKH'n  media  manager  at  Benton 
&  Bowles. 

“More  agencies,”  he  reasoned, 
“need  more  media  men  and  no 
agency  can  get  along — can  grow, 
struggle,  thrive  without  both 
copy  and  media.”  Besides,  he 
told  himself,  “We  will  Ik*  able 
to  do  the  media  job  better  than 
anyone  they  could  hire  for  any¬ 
thing  less  than  a  share  of  the 
new  agency.” 

.4s  a  full  service  professional 
media  department  for  hire,  Ger¬ 
shon  said  his  agency,  (called. 
Independent  Media  Services 
Inc.)  will  develop  media  plans 
and  help  sell  these  plans  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  also  place  space 
and  buy  time  and  set  up  finan¬ 
cial  controls  to  manage  the 
campaigns. 

Bole  for  Gonsultunt 

.4  secondary  part  of  IMS 
business,  he  said,  will  be  to  serve 
larger  advertisers  as  media  con- 
.sultants.  This  is  needed,  he  feels, 
now  at  many  companies  that 
invest  millions  of  dollars  in 
advertisers.  It  will  Ik*  needed 
even  more,  he  believes,  in  the 
future  as  some  of  the  largest 
advertisers  take  on  buying  func¬ 
tions  but  don’t  want  to  assume 
the  media  planning  function. 

In  a  talk  to  New  York  news¬ 
paper  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  at  their  President’s  Day 
luncheon,  he  said  the  idea  for  his 
agency  grew  out  of  a  series  of 
crystal  ball  sessions  with  two 
colleagues  in  B&B’s  media  de¬ 
partment  on  what  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  and  media  func¬ 
tion  would  look  like  in  ten  years. 

Trend  Will  Gonlinue 

“First  of  all,  we  decided  that 
the  current  trend  toward  the 
emjjhasis  on  the  creative  func¬ 
tion  in  larger  agencies  and  the 
accelerating  pace  of  growth  of 
the  smaller,  creative  oriented 
agencies  would  continue,”  he 
.said. 

“.4gencies  must  continue  to 
emphasize  the  creative  function 
since  this  is,  after  all  else  is 
stripped  away,  their  reason  for 
l)eing.  Combine  this  fact  with 
the  added  reality  of  the  squeeze 
on  agency  profits,  the  conse¬ 
quent,  forced  reduction  in  less 
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growth  of  marketing  sophistica¬ 
tion  at  the  client  level,  and  we 
foresaw  an  advertising  world 
increasingly  dominated  by  the 
proverbial,  “lK*arded  copywrit¬ 
ers  in  i)urple  shirts.”  Now  don’t 
get  iiH*  wrong,  bearded  copy¬ 
writers  in  purple  shirts  are 
among  a  media  man’s  best 
friends — especially  those  who 
begin  their  own  agencies.  More 
agencies  need  more  media  men 
and  no  agency  can  get  along — 
can  grow,  struggle,  thrive  with¬ 
out  both  copy  and  media.  It  can 
get  along  without  a  research 
staff,  without  sales  promotion 
groups  and  without  layer  upon 
layer  of  account  men. 

“We  also  saw  the  growth  of 
agencies  outside  of  New  York 
and  Chicago.  As  the  agency 
business  takes  on  a  more  crea¬ 
tive  emphasis,  it  l)ecomes  easier 
to  succeed  in  Denver,  Des 
Moines  or  Dallas — batteries  of 
.sophi.sticated  marketing  men  are 
less  necessary.  Fortunately, 
media  specialists  remain  im¬ 
portant  and  media  people  sta¬ 
tioned  in  New  York,  the  heart 
of  the  Media  business  seemed 
necessary — even  to  the  large 
agency  miles  away,  who  hopes  to 
rely  on  the  telephone  alone. 

“We  then  looked  at  the  larger 
advertisers  who  dominate  the 
scene,  who  are  perhaps  more 
cost  conscious  than  the  average 
advertising  agency,  and  we  saw 
no  real  reason,  other  than  tradi¬ 
tion,  why  these  advertisers  could 
not  assume  certain  media  buy¬ 
ing  functions  chiefly  in  the  area 
of  spot  television  and  other  local 
media. 

“Two  other  forces  seem  to  Ik* 
pushing  larger  clients  in  this 
diiection — the  belief,  probably  a 
correct  one,  that  the  complexity 
of  buying  for  increasing  num- 
l)ers  of  corporate  brands  would 
l)etter  and  more  cheaply  Ik*  han¬ 
dled  from  one  central  buying 
point — and  that  means  the  client 
himself  or  one  of  his  agencies — 
and  the  lK*lief,  one  that  I  believe 
is  wrong,  that  computer  tech¬ 
niques  will  someday  solve  all  the 
pioblems  of  executing  local 
media  buys.  .4nd  most  larger 
advertisers  have  unused  com¬ 
puter  time  in  their  own  back 
room  l)eing  promoted  as  the  sal¬ 
vation  to  everything  by  their 
systems  people. 

S«’an*ily  of  Planners 

“.4  fourth  and  very  important 
conclusion  that  was  drawm 
at  these  luncheon  sessions  was 
the  increasing  scarcity  of  good 
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media  planners — people  who  are 
marketing  generalists,  media 
specialists  and  people  who  know 
how  to  use  computer  technologj' 
wisely  and  well. 

“This  last  factor  reflects  what 
has,  I  think,  been  creeping  up 
on  the  advertising  business  with¬ 
out  great  fanfare.  It  has  become 
more  and  more  difficult  to  at¬ 
tract  the  lK*st  undergraduates 
and  financially  prohibitive  to 
attract  the  MB.4’s.  Advertising 
is  no  longer  the  “glamour”  end 
of  the  business  world  if  indeed 
any  area  of  business  still  holds 
this  fascination.” 

Although  in  business  only 
seven  weeks,  Gershon  said  a 
conservative  view  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  concept  is  being 
accepted. 

He  said  business  has  come 
from  the  unexpected  places  and 
it  has  come  from  unlikely 
places  as  well — larger  advertis¬ 


ing  agencies  seeking  to  even  out 
their  peaks  in  workload  and 
smaller  advertisers  seeking  help 
in  media  planning. 

“One  of  the  most  refreshing 
things  that  has  happened  is  the 
enthusiastic  reception  of  IMS 
from  media  sales  people,”  he 
said.  “It  seems  as  if  some  of 
these  gentlemen  are  happy  not 
to  have  to  explain,  continually, 
what  ‘Best  Food  Day’  means  to 
the  ‘bearded  gentlemen  in  pur¬ 
ple  shirts’.” 

The  only  client  he  would  men¬ 
tion  at  this  time  was  Lois,  Hol¬ 
land,  Callaway,  an  eight  month 
old  shop  billing  more  than  $25 
million.  Other  agencies  would 
be  named  when  the  client  per¬ 
mitted  it,  he  said. 

Remuneration  for  his  services 
is  being  handled  on  a  separate 
fee  basis  with  the  client  and 
would  in  no  way  affect  the 
media  commission  payments. 


Public  Relations  Appointments 


United  Airlines  has  announced 
the  promotion  of  Alan  B.  Wayne 
to  regional  manager  of  publicity 
in  the  New  York  area.  He  was 
a  reporter  in  Boston  before 
joining  the  company  in  1965. 

*  *  ♦ 

Appointment  of  Milton  Fair- 

man  to  the  new  post  of  director 

of  communications  for  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica  was  announced  by  PRSA’s 
executive  director,  Quentin  L. 
Harvell.  Fairman  retired  last 
December  .SI  as  a  vicepresident 
of  the  Borden  Company. 

*  *  * 

K.  Karl  Prohl,  information 
officer  and  journalism  instructor 
in  the  Defense  Information 
School  at  Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison 
at  Indianapolis,  has  joined 
American  Oil  Company  in  its 
public  relations  department. 

«  *  * 

The  election  of  Michael  P. 
Ryan  as  vicepresident  for  adver¬ 
tising,  promotion  and  public  re¬ 
lations  of  Interchemical  Corpo¬ 
ration  was  announced  by  James 
T.  Hill  Jr.,  president  of  the 
company. 

*  *  * 

The  appointment  of  James  N. 
Krohne  as  manager  of  public 
relations  of  General  American 
Transportation  Corporation, 
Chicago,  has  l)een  announced  by 
J.  R.  Scanlin,  president. 

*  *  * 

Cunard  Line  Ltd.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  PR  Associates,  Inc.,  as 
public  relations  agency  in  North 
America,  for  Cunard’s  new  pas¬ 
senger  liner.  Queen  Elizabeth  2. 
*  *  * 

Henry  L.  Brown  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident,  corpo¬ 
rate  public  relations,  for  Na¬ 
tional  Distillers  and  Chemical 
Corporation. 


The  appointment  of  John  B. 
Lawrence  Jr.,  as  Projects  Man¬ 
ager-Public  Information  in  the 
Public  Relations  Department  of 
General  Telephone  &  Electronics 
Corporation  has  been  announced 
by  George  W.  Griffin  Jr.,  vice- 
president — public  relations. 

*  «  « 

Gordon  Huffines  has  joined 
Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck,  Inc., 
international  public  relations 
firm,  as  group  supervisor  head¬ 
ing  its  financial  relations  divi¬ 
sion  in  Los  Angeles. 

*  •  * 

H.  Wenzel  Tent  &  Duck  Co. 
has  appointed  Lynch,  Phillips  & 
Waterbury  as  its  advertising, 
marketing  and  public  relations 
agency. 

• 

Special  Offset  Test 
At  Adiiien^s  Seminar 

Sixteen  men  from  advertising 
agencies  will  be  “back  at  school” 
here  June  27-29  at  the  plant  of 
the  Daytona  Beach  News-Jour¬ 
nal. 

The  objective:  a  survey  in  the 
field  of  offset  newspaper  printing 
and  its  challenges  to  advertising 
creativity. 

Climax  of  the  weekend  will  be 
a  special  run  on  the  News-Jour¬ 
nal’s  custom-built  Wood  offset 
press.  Seminar  participants  will 
be  invited  to  submit  special  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  tested  on  the  run. 

The  News-Journal’s  plant, 
which  opened  in  1967,  is  entirely 
photo-composition  and  offset. 
“W’e  haven’t  a  single  piece  of 
conventional  equipment  left,” 
says  Publisher  Herbert  David¬ 
son. 

William  Schroeter,  advertising 
manager  of  Florida’s  Publix 
Supermarkets,  will  speak  to  the 
group  on  his  firm’s  use  of 
regional  preprints. 
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ITT  Public  Relations  A  Diversified  World 


By  Newloii  H.  Fulliri^ht 


InU'rnational  Telephone  & 
Teleprajth  Corp.  is  a  (liversified, 
world-wide  industrial  concern 
with  200  affiliates  in  07  coun¬ 
tries  aiul  2.‘}fi,000  employes.  It 
did  a  pross  business  last  year  of 
$2.7  billion,  nettinp  a  profit  of 
$122,700,000,  alKmt  $2.31  a 
share,  for  its  131,000  stock¬ 
holders. 

ITT,  as  it  is  called,  is  hip,  re  al 
hip.  But  the  people  who  run  it 
Ixdieve  the  public  should  he  as 
interest'd  in  ITT  as  they  are. 

Harold  S.  Geneen,  the  dynam¬ 
ic,  expansion-minded  chairman 
and  president,  who  took  over  in 
mid-l!).7!)  when  ITT  was  hip  hut 
nothinp  like  as  hip  as  it  is  now, 
made  it  an  early  concern  of  his 
administration  to  see  that  the 
news  pot  out  about  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operations. 

“You  can  .stop  1.7  i>eople  in 
the  street,”  he  once  remarked, 
“and  not  one  will  know  what 
ITT  is.  That  bothered  m«*.” 

A  lot  of  people  still  confust' 
ITT  with  another  corporate 
piant,  the  .American  Telej)hone 
&  Teiepraj)h  Corj).  (.AT  &  1'). 
But  there  is  no  connection — 
never  ha.'>  lH>en. 

Kx-NeKMii»*n 

Gemvn,  from  a  developed 
habit  of  doinp  sornethinp  to 
remedy  a  deficiency,  set  about 
aciiuirinp  a  public  relations  staff 
that  could  pive  ITT  an  imape 
and  pet  its  story  across.  “Get 
.some  people  in  here,”  he  said  in 
effect,  “who  know  sornethinp 
alM>ut  news.”  He  meant  news¬ 
paper  i)eople. 

He  meant,  as  it  turned  out, 
Edward  J.  Gerrity  Jr.,  a  for¬ 
mer  Scranton,  Pa.,  newsf)aper 
man,  now  a  senior  vicepresident 
in  charpe  of  i)ublic  relations  and 
advertisinp  at  ITT.  P’rom  his 
headquarters  atop  a  33-story 
chrome  and  plass  buildinp  at 
320  Park  .Avenue,  New  York, 
Gerrity  directs  a  staff  of  10(5 
men  and  women,  most  all  of 
them  former  newsjjaper  people. 
He  keeps  tab  by  news  wires  that 
reach  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth. 

The  staff,  in  six  hemisj)heres, 
is  din'cted  to  tell  jjeople  in  a 
dozen  different  lanpuapes  about 
ITT  and  its  operations. 

Gerrity,  whose  father  is  a 
columnist  for  the  Scranton 
Tinicn,  reminds  you  a  little  of 
Pat  O’Brien,  the  actor,  as  he 
talks  about  PIl  at  ITT.  His 
bippe.st  task  is  to  keep  his  people 
informed  about  company  busi¬ 
ness. 

“You  can’t  Im*  a  very  good 
quarterback,”  he  said  in  an  in¬ 
terview,  “if  the  men  on  the  team 


don’t  know  the  plays  you  are 
callinp.  So  we  have  a  lot  of 
huddles,  we  pet  in  on  it  at  the 
Ivepinninp.  I  sit  in  with  company 
officials,  we  sit  around,  some¬ 
times  with  Geneen  until  after 
midnipht,  talkinp,  examining 
ideas.  When  a  decision  is  made, 
I  know  what  it  is,  the  thinking 
l)ehind  it.  .And  we  get  busy.  Our 
fir.st  task  is  to  inform  our  people 
all  along  the  line,  and  we  tell 
our  emi)loyes  and  the  j)ublic. 

“Good  public  relations  is  an 
inteinal  as  well  as  an  external 
operation,  a  two-pronged  affair. 
Tell  the  public  but  tell  your  own 
peoj)le  first. 

lloiiM'  Organs 

“The  public  we  inform  by  call¬ 
inp  in  the  press  and  giving  the 
story  to  the  people  who  handle 
the  kind  of  thing  we  have  to 
<)ffer  in  the  papers  or  on  tv.  We 
use  house  organs  to  tt'll  our 
j)<‘0])le — in  Europe,  here  at  home. 
South  .America,  .Africa,  .Asia  ami 
in  .Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Each  plant  or  division  has  its 
own  jiaper,  and  they  are  jiretty 
pood  papers. 

“It  makes  sen.se,  and  it  works 
when  you  keep  at  it,  like  petting 
out  a  pood  local  newspaper.” 

Gerrity  remembered  when  he 
and  Geneen  and  other  top  offi¬ 
cials  l)epan  trying  out  .American 
journalism  on  European.s.  They 
pot  a  lot  of  negative  answers. 

“They  told  us  it  wouldn’t 
work,”  he  said.  “You  have  to 
understand  Euro))ean  business — 
the  way  it  used  to  Ix'.  There 
wasn’t  much  of  an  obligation  to 
tell  the  public  or  anyone  in  par¬ 
ticular  about  your  business.  No- 
l)ody  called  in  the  press  for  a 
tour  of  the  plant.  We  finally  got 
them  to  try  it,  to  get  the  re¬ 
porters  in  and  let  them  see  how 
a  product  was  made,  how  a  plant 
worked.  There  was  no  trouble  at 
all— everybody  had  a  good  time 
and  we  got  some  pood  stoides  in 
the  papers. 

“European  businessmen  were 
afraid  of  the  reporters.  Y’ou 
would  pet  the  reply,  ‘Well,  why 
invite  him?’  Some  guy  they 
didn’t  like.  Politics,  usually. 
There  was  nothinp  we  could  do 
about  the  guy’s  thinking,  but 
we  could  sui)i)ly  him  with  some 
facts,  and  if  he  would  write 
about  the  facts — Well,  that  was 
what  we  were  after  and  are  l)e- 
pinninp  to  pet.” 

It  wasn’t  easy  to  teach  Euio- 
peans  new  tricks,  and  it  has  not 
lieen  easy  to  give  ITT  the  clear, 
crisj)  image  its  management 
would  like  it  to  have. 

This  is  because  the  company 
is  involved  in  so  many  different 


things.  Name  it,  they  make  it, 
operate  it,  or  can  pet  it  for  you. 
The  company  built  and  still 
mans  and  operates  the  U.S.- 
Canadian  Distant  Early  Warn¬ 
ing  (the  DEW  line)  system.  ITT 
built  and  maintains  the  “hot 
line”  iR'tween  the  White  House 
and  the  Kremlin.  It  is  likely  that 
the  company  made  something  in 
the  television  set  we  watch,  the 
plane  we  fly  and  the  space  ship 
we  hope  to  send  to  the  moon.  It 
owns  the  driver’s  seat  in  the 
Hertz  car  we  will  probably  rent 
on  our  next  vacation. 

Geneen,  in  his  annual  rejjort 
to  stockholders  last  March  13, 
stated  that  “Until  IDof)  ITT  was 
l)rimarily  a  one-product  com- 
|)any.  Today,  we  are  active  in  a 
broad  spectrum  of  major  prixl- 
uct  and  service.  .  .  .  We  have 
ix'cently  added  to  the  ITT  cor¬ 
porate  family  two  major  com- 
l)anies  whose  combined  annual 
sales  exceeded  $100  million  in 
1!»(!7:  Levitt  and  Sons,  Inc.,  a 
major  residential  construction 
film,  and  Sheraton  Corp.  of 
.America,  which  operates  an  in¬ 
ternational  system  of  hot<*ls  and 
motor  inns  in  the  U.S.  and 
throughout  the  world.  Both  of 
these  organizations  fit  into  ITT’s 
long-term  planning  to  ex|)and 
into  services  that  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  rajiidly  increasing, 
more  affluent  jiopulation.” 

The  word  “conplomerab*”  has 
been  coined  to  descrilie  such  a 
diversified  company.  Not  many 
peojile  like  the  word,  but  it  has 
lieen  made  familiar  by  writers 
on  business  and  fianace.  It  means 
a  “vertical”  against  the  tradi¬ 
tional  “horizontal”  |)attern  of 
business  expansions. 

•Any  meaningful  explanation 
of  what  this  means  must  liegin 
with  the  Justice  Department’s 
anti-trust  people  and  their 
“thinking”  on  mergers  as  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Besiraint  uf  Trade 

.A  company,  for  instance,  that 
makes  golf  balls  must  not  be 
permitted  to  acquire  another 
golf  ball  company.  Even  a  pro¬ 
posal  by  a  golf  ball  manufac¬ 
turer  to  take  over  a  company 
making  baseballs  would  likely  be 
frowned  on.  The  merger  might 
l)e  in  restraint  of  trade  in  the 
ball-making  business — a  monop¬ 
oly,  or  the  creation  of  a  condi¬ 
tion  leading  to  one.  But  it  would 
be  perfectly  all  right  for  a  golf 
ball  company  to  acquire  a  con¬ 
cern  that  built  yachts. 

A  benchmark  court  ruling  that 
ujiheld  this  “thinking”  and  pro¬ 
jected  its  meaning  to  areas  un- 
exploied  was  handed  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  over  a  year 
ago  in  the  Procter  &  Gamble 


case.  Involved  here  was  Clorox, 
the  pioneer  laundry  bleach  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  only  major  coin- 
jiany  in  the  field:  the  family 
that  owned  Clorox  wanted  to  sell 
to  an  experienced,  efficient  man¬ 
agement  in  a  similar  field.  They 
chose  Procter  &  Gamble,  the  bij; 
soap  company.  A  merger  was 
completed  in  1958.  But  along 
alKiut  1903,  taking  a  hard  look, 
the  Federal  anti-trust  people  dis¬ 
covered  what  they  feared  was 
a  monopoly.  There  just  might 
come  a  time,  they  reasoned, 
when  somebody  might  want  to 
enter  the  laundry  bleach  busi- 
ne.ss,  and  if  they  did,  Clorox  plus 
Procter  &  Gamble  would  lie  too 
much  for  them. 

-All  this  gets  rather  deeply 
into  politics,  and  the  one  thing 
-American  business  has  sought  to 
avoid  in  recent  years  has  lieen 
politics.  Nobody  in  business 
wants  to  fight  City  Hall  any 
mort*,  though  many  good  critics 
of  business  wish  business  would. 

Instead,  business  has  chosen 
to  progress  by  way  of  conglom¬ 
erates — taking  the  “vertical” 
lather  than  the  “horizontal” 
route  around  the  obstructions 
politicians  have  placed  in  the 
way.  'I'lie  jirocess  has  worked  for 
business  but  has  created  prob¬ 
lems  for  public  relations  Ix'cause 
an  expert  in  one  field  can’t  be  a 
sjieciali.st  in  10. 

Versjililily 

ITT,  probing  for  an  answer, 
found  newspajiermen,  the  versa¬ 
tility  that  is  part  of  the  trade. 
The  newspaper  business  is  the 
only  one  where  a  man  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  liecome  an  expert  on 
any  conceivable  subject  lietween 
assignment  time,  about  noon, 
and  deadline,  about  6  p.m.  on  a 
morning  paper. 

.An  indu.strial  complex  like 
ITT  has  jiresented  no  problem 
they  can’t  field  to  “Ned”  Ger¬ 
rity  and  his  two  toj)  assistants, 
Edward  R.  Wallace  and  .Anthony 
J.  Pugliese. 

Wallace  is  an  .AP  man,  a  for¬ 
mer  wire  service  editor  who 
joined  the  WNBC  news  staff 
during  World  War  II,  as  chief 
correspondent  and  commentator 
for  the  network  in  the  Pacific 
and  South  Pacific  theaters.  He 
continued  with  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  after  the  war,  as  a  news 
commentator  and  station  man¬ 
ager  before  joining  ITT  in  1958, 
to  handle  radio  and  tv  publicity. 

Wallace  is  now  director  of 
public  relations  for  all  ITT 
operations. 

Pugliese,  chief  of  ITT’s  world¬ 
wide  news  service,  came  out  of 
Notre  Dame  in  1934  to  a  job  as 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Kilgallen,  80  Soon, 
Like  ‘Kid  Reporter’ 


Bv  Newton  H.  Fulhriulit 


Janies  Lawrence  Kilgallen, 
80  years  old  (almost)  and  65 
years  in  the  business — still 
working  and  paying  taxes  to 
help  support  younger  men  on 
jiension — was  saluted  as  the 
dean  of  newspaper  reporters  by 
friends  and  associates  at  a 
birthday  party  June  11  in  the 
“lower  room”  at  Toots  Shot’s 
restaurant. 

Introduced  as  “the  kid  report¬ 
er”  by  Bob  Considine,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  at  Hear.st  Headline  Serv¬ 
ice,  Jim  recalled  a  few  stories 
he  had  covered  and  old  days  in 
Chicago  where  he  started  in  the 
business,  and  he  said  he  felt  like 
Casey  Stengel,  the  baseball 
manager. 

“They’ll  have  to  cut  the  uni¬ 
form  off  me,”  he  said.  “I  like 
this  life.  1  plan  to  stick  with  it 
for  a  while.” 

Actually,  Jim  will  not  be  80 
until  July  11. 

Prefers  W  ire  Ser\ieei» 

Those  who  turned  up  were 
too  many  to  name  and  too  im¬ 
portant  to  leave  out.  So  Consi¬ 
dine  named  three:  James  A. 
h'arley  and  Eddie  liickenbacker, 
old  friends,  and  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Jr.,  Jim’s  boss. 

“One  way  and  another,”  Jim 
recalled,  “I  hit  all  the  high 
spots  and  woiked  for  all  the 
wire  .sendees — .AB,  UP,  I\S.” 
He  liked  the  wire  services  best, 
though  he  had  w'orked  on  some 
pretty  good  newspapers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

“The  wire  senices,”  Jim  said, 
“keep  you  on  your  toes,  but 
they  give  you  the  opportunity 
to  cover  more  big  stories.” 

Jim  was  accompanied  by 

JIM  KILGALLEN  in  1934  .  .  . 


Mrs.  Kilgallen.  They  arrived  at 
Shor’s  W'ith  their  18-year-old 
granddaughter,  Susan  Snaper, 
transported  from  their  home  at 
7:17  Park  Avenue  in  a  Marine 
Corps  staff  car  driven  by  a 
friend,  W’arrant  Officer  Jack 
Childs.  A  Salvation  Army  band 
rendered  a  lusty  Happy  Birth¬ 
day  salutation.  Jim  .sang  a  few 
words  and  excused  himself. 

“1  never  was  a  singer,”  he 
said. 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kilgallen  were 
joined  by  their  daughter,  Elea¬ 
nor  Kilgallen  Snaper,  who  is  a 
talent  scout  and  director  for  a 
film-making  service.  Their  other 
daughter,  llorothy,  reporter  for 
the  former  .Vcir  York  Jounml- 
A  nierican,  died  Nov.  8,  1965. 

Gifts  and  tokens  included  a 
wooden  Indian,  provided  by  the 
Kilgallen  birthday  committee, 
headed  hy  Vern  Boxell,  a  senior 
vicepresident  at  Hill  ami  Knowl- 
ton.  Also  a  “gusher-size”  bottle 
of  IniurlH)!!,  gold-plated  cuff 
links  and  life-time  passes  to 
Yankee  and  Dodger  baseball 
games. 

Considine  remarked  that  the 
Yankees  had  issued  only  one 
such  previous  jiass,  to  Jim 
Farley. 

Jim  started  the  day  as  usual, 
turning  up  at  at)out  8  a.m.  in 
the  pew  that  seiwes  him  for 
desk  space  these  days,  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Bill 
Hearst’s  office  at  the  Hearst 
Magazines  Building. 

Wrote  St'ries  in  '56 

We  found  him  there,  waiting 
for  assignment.  There  was  time 
for  reminiscence.  He  had  writ¬ 
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'MEET  MY  BOSS,  DEAR' — Jimmy  Kilgallen  and  Bill  Hearst  exchange 
pleasantries  with  Mrs.  Kilgallen  at  the  party  given  for  Jimmy  on  his 
80th  birthday.  (Photo  by  Diet  Hanley). 


ten  about  his  experiences,  he 
recalled,  in  a  series  of  articles 
for  Editor  &  Pi  bi.isiikr  in  1956. 
INS  issued  the  pieces  in  a  book¬ 
let:  “It’s  a  Great  Life.  My  50 
years  as  a  newspapei-man.” 

Eightieth  birthdays  come 
thick  and  fast  these  days,  Jim 
said.  He  had  written  a  story 
in  early  May  on  Irving  Berlin’s 
8()th  birthday  and  one  on  Far¬ 
ley  who  observed  his  8!)th 
birthday  May  .‘50. 

“I’m  waiting  to  do  one  on 
Maurice  Chevalier,”  he  said. 
“He  will  be  80  in  Septemlier.” 

Jim  recalled  Chicago,  “the 
teeming  stockyard  district 
where  I  grew  up.”  He  had  got¬ 
ten  the  urge  to  become  a  re¬ 
porter  after  a  youth  in  the 
neighborhood  “hooked  on”  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican.  When  the  newspaper  de¬ 
cided  to  send  the  kid  around 
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the  world  as  a  stunt,  “I  thought, 
this  is  the  life  for  me,”  he  said. 

He  was  15  when  he  got  a  job 
with  the  Dailg  Farmerx  &  Drov¬ 
ers  Joarval. 

“The  job  was  fine,”  he  said, 
“but  I  wanted  in  the  big  time, 
with  one  of  the  big  dailies.” 

Earlier,  while  serving  as  a 
Western  Union  Messenger,  Jim 
jiicked  up  telegraphy,  and  this 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  get 
a  regular  job  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Standing  on  a  street 
corner  one  day,  and  listening  to 
the  clack  of  keys  in  a  Western 
Union  office,  he  learned  that  a 
local  bank  was  in  financial  diffi¬ 
culties.  “I  went  in  and  aske<l  to 
see  the  president,”  he  said. 
“When  I  started  shooting  ques¬ 
tions,  they  threw’  me  out.  But 
they  made  the  mistake  of  calling 
the  Trib  to  complain.  I  had  been 
(Continued  on  page  .‘iff) 

and  today. 
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Letter  to  Congress  on  Guns  I 


28  Attend 

Research 

Workshop 

Twenty-pipht  newspaper  re¬ 
searchers  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  partici- 
l)ate  in  the  se<-ond  Newspapei- 
Research  Workshop  June  23-28 
at  the.  University  of  Colorado  in 
Boulder. 

The  workshop  is  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Puhli.shers  Association 
and  the  International  News- 
])aper  Promotion  Association. 
Emphasis  will  l)e  placed  on  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  research, 
with  discussions  of  opinion  and 
election  polls,  consumer  analysis, 
audience  and  readership  studies, 
(luestionnaire  desigTi  and  inter¬ 
viewer  training  for  market, 
audience,  and  readership  studies. 

Participants  are: 

John  N.  .4nderson,  Memphis 
Publishing  Co. 

Richard  P.  Barker,  Ottaway 
Newspapers. 

R.  R.  Blakely,  Montreal  (ia- 
zelte. 

K.  W.  Brecunier,  Waterloo 

(Iowa)  Daily  Courier. 

William  S.  Brodrick,  lioi^ton 
Herald  Traveler. 

.Michael  Gage,  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  I'resa-Gazette. 

Jerry  Gordon,  Omaha  World 
HemUl. 

Charles  N.  Hakes,  Vearia 

(111.)  Joimml  Star. 

William  Hanway,  \eu’  York 
A’c  tv.'t. 

Thomas  F.  Harrison,  Hountott 
I ‘out. 

Frank  L.  Hill,  Union-Tribune 

rubli.'^hinff  Co.,  San  Diepo. 
Richard  L.  Jones  HI,  Ttihti 

(t)kla.)  Tribune. 


Richmond,  Va. 

The  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  upheld  the  dismissal  of 
a  81  million  liliel  suit  by  a  Wi.se 
County,  Virginia,  man  against 
Kingsport  Publishing  Corp. 

The  ruling  upheld  an  earlier 
(l.x-ision  by  District  Judge  Ted 
]  ir.lton. 

The  defendant  corporation 
jniblishes  the  King>^}H)rt  i^'ews 
and  the  KingKport  TimeK. 

Earl  V.  Pilkenton  had  filed 
.«uit  against  the  publishing  com- 
])any,  alleging  “defamation  by 
n  newspaper  article  which  de- 
.scrilied  a  raid  on  a  barn,  the 
recovery  of  a  (juantity  of  stolen 
merchandise,  and  the  plaintiff’s 
ai  re.st  on  a  charge  of  receiving 
and  possessing  stolen  property.” 

The  appellate  court’s  opinion 
said  the  district  judge  “correctly 
determined”  that  the  publishing 


Norman  E.  Kilgore,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Review  and  Chronicle. 

Tom  Kline,  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel-Star. 

Roliert  B.  Miller  Jr.,  lioiae 
(Idaho)  Statenman. 

Robert  H.  Norris,  San  Joxe 
(Calif.)  Mercury  &  .Vcie.s. 

Merl  J.  Oik,  Chicago  Tribune. 

L.  J.  Payne,  Alton  (Ill.)  Tele¬ 
graph. 

Jacqueline  L.  Pettycrew, 
Phoenix  (.\riz.)  Republic  iS: 
Gazette. 

E.  W.  Pollock,  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

Louis  Raphael,  Tacoma 
( Wash. )  Xew.-i-Tribunc. 

James  Regan,  lUmton  Globe. 

Ted  Solinski,  Xar:hville  Ten- 
nesKean. 

J.  .A.  Tester,  Southam  Press. 

Roliert  Thein,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Vincent  Townsend  Jr.,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  (Ala.)  XctvK. 

Wayne  Wash,  Kan.'<a.‘t  City 
(Mo.)  Star. 

John  H.  Worthington,  Detroit 
XeWK. 

Woikshop  instructors  are: 

Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush,  director 
of  .ANP.A  News  Research 
Center. 

Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  .\NP.\; 

Dr.  James  E.  Brinton,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Joui-nalism, 
University  of  Colorado; 

Joseph  .A.  Burns,  promotion 
director,  Chicago  Tribune; 

Dr.  James  R.  Hickey,  assist¬ 
ant  professor.  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Colorado; 

E.  T.  McClanahan,  promotion 
manager,  Itenver  ; 

Dr.  Galen  R.  Rarick,  School 
of  Journalism,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  ; 

.Anthony  J.  Scantlen,  director, 

Behavioral  Sciences  Department, 

Copley  International  Corp. 


company  “merely  carried  an  ac¬ 
curate  account  of  a  matter  of 
))ublic  interest  and  concern,”  and 
reported  what  actually  had 
taken  jilace. 

• 

A  Get  Seliolarsliips 

Four  students  with  an  inter¬ 
est  in  financial  journalism  have 
lieen  awarded  one-year  college 
scholarships  by  the  New  York 
Financial  Writei’s’  Association. 
They  are  Peter  Feinstein,  a 
news  assistant  at  the  New  York 
Timex;  Melvin  Laytner,  a  copy 
boy  and  junior  reporter  at  the 
Sew  York  Daily  Sewx;  Robert 
Jay  Cohn,  a  feature  rejiorter  on 
the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger;  and  Patrick  J.  Ryan,  a 
financial  market  tabulator  and 
junior  reporter  on  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Expre.xs. 


Washington 

The  Waxhington  Po.xt,  a  suj)- 
porter  of  strong  gun  control 
legislation,  gives  a  new  twist 
to  editorial  advocacy.  It  not  only 
urges  its  reatlers  to  write  their 
Senators  and  Congressmen  urg¬ 
ing  them  to  vote  for  tough 
measures  but  it  provides  a  letter 
for  them. 

The  Post’s  editorial  for  June 
11  noted  a  Gallup  Poll  report 
that  the  people  favor  laws  re¬ 
quiring  registration  of  firearms, 
banning  mail  order  gun  sales 
and  restrictions  on  use  of  guns 
l)y  per.sons  under  18.  “Americans 
can  have  this  kind  of  control  if 
they  let  Congress  know  that 
they  really  want  it,”  the  Post 
declared. 

“The  way  to  do  it  is  for  every 
.American  concerned  about  the 

Morning  Edition 
Only  Until  Change 
To  Offset  Is  Made 

Owensboro,  Ky. 

The  Me.xxenger  and  Inquirer, 
which  will  he  converting  to  off¬ 
set  in  a  new  plant  soon,  liegan 
printing  a  morning  edition  only 
instead  of  three  times  daily 

.Monday  through  Friday.  Satur¬ 
day’s  morning-only  edition  con¬ 
tinues. 

The  change  l>egan  June  17,  the 
(lay  instructors  l)egan  training 
Messenger  and  Inquirer  press¬ 
men  in  the  operation  of  the  new 

48-page  Goss  Metro  press. 

The  M&I  explained  to  readers 

that  the  temporary  cutback  was 

to  facilitate  the  eventual  move 
to  the  new  publishing  plant 
without  missing  a  day’s  publi¬ 
cation,  and  to  give  production 
personnel  adequate  training  time 
in  the  new  process. 

In  a  memorandum  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  Publisher  L.  W.  Hager 
Sr.  explained  that  since  the  date 
of  the  cold  type  and  offset  con¬ 
version  is  uncertain,  advertisei  s 
scheduled  for  anytime  after 
July  1  should  supply  both  repro 
proofs  or  slicks  in  addition  to 
cuts  or  mats,  and  they  will  lie 
informed  when  mats  and  cuts 
are  no  longer  needed. 

• 

Edieoii  Dates 

The  E&P  Calendar  of  Events 
(June  l.o)  incorrectly  listed  the 
Edicon  (UPI  Editors  and  Pub¬ 
lishers  Conference)  for  dates  in 
September.  The  correct  listing 
is  Oct.  7-8  at  the  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 


gun  peril  and  angry  about  Con¬ 
gressional  failure  to  deal  with 
it  effectively  to  write  his  Sen¬ 
ators  and  his  Congressmen,”  the 
editorial  proclaimed. 

Then,  “for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  want  some  help  in  the 
composition  of  a  letter,  here  is 
what  we  would  write: 

“Recent  tragic  events  have 
convinceil  me  that  the  countrj- 
needs  strong  gun  control  legis¬ 
lation.  I  urge  you  to  support 
action  along  lines  recommended 
by  the  National  Crime  Commis¬ 
sion,  including;  j 

“1 — A  ban  on  mail  order  pur-  ' 
cha.ses  of  rifles  and  shotguns  as 
well  as  pistols  and  revolvers.  > 

“2 — Registration  of  all  fire 
arms,  and  a  ban  on  sale  of  am¬ 
munition  e.xcept  to  registered 
firearm  owners. 

“3 — Licensing,  comparable  to 
the  licensing  of  automobile  own¬ 
ership,  of  all  gun  owners  for  the 
purpo.se  of  preventing  the  pos¬ 
session  of  guns  by  convicted  i 
felons,  habitual  drunkards,  drug 
addicts,  mental  incompetents 
and  minors;  and  limitation  of 
handgun  ownership  by  police 
permit  to  military  personnel, 
law  enforcement  officers  and 
civilians  whose  peculiar  occupa¬ 
tion  anti  circumstances  require  . 
them,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
police  to  pos.sess  a  handgun  for 

self  protection.” 

A  Post  editor  suggested  that 

other  newspapers  might  stimu¬ 
late  the  anti-firearms  campaign 
by  urging  their  readers  to  w-rite 
their  legislators  anti  by  using 
the  I’o.st’s  pre-comjiosed  letter 

could  .save  themselves  the  time 
and  trouble  of  writinjr  one  of  ' 

their  own.  j 

•  *  *  ‘ 

‘Sign  and  Mail'  Form 

The  .Xrkansax  Democrat  called 
on  its  readers  to  urge  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  and  the 
General  .Assembly  to  support 
registration  of  all  firearms  in 
the  United  States  and  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  stricter  gun-control 
laws.  The  Little  Rock  newspaper 
lirinteil  a  form  letter  for  its 
readers  to  sign  and  retum  to  the 
newspaper,  which  would  then 
forward  them  to  Washington 
and  to  the  State  Capitol. 

“In  a  small  way,”  the  Demo¬ 
crat  stateel,  “we  hope  that  our 
cami>aign  will  balance  out  the 
work  of  the  organized  lobby  that 
has  so  successfully  prevented 
the  passage  of  any  meaningful 
gun-control  legislation  either  in 
Washington  or  our  .state  cap- 
itols.” 

Editor  Marcus  George  said 
704  individuals  .sent  in  letters. 


Farliial  Report,  Court  Quashes  Libel  Claim 
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Our  new  tape  perforator. 

It  runs 

hot  and  cold. 


tively  low  speed  of  ordinary  tape 
perforators. 

There’s  no  more  groping  for  keys. 
All  function  and  control  keys  are 
within  easy  reach  of  the  keyboard. 

You  can  select  any  of  four  fonts 
directly  from  the  keyboard.  Two  es¬ 
capement  control  panels,  each  con¬ 
trolling  two  122-character  fonts,  can 
be  in  the  machine  at  all  times. 

You  receive  hard  copy  along  with 
your  tape,  so  you  can  catch  errors 
before  they’re  set  in  type. 

A  non-escape  switch  lets  you 
punch  corrections  without  affecting 
unit  count  for  line  length.  Other 
switches  can  be  custom-wired  for 
operations  not  contained  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  panel. 

Both  the  tape  punch  and  the  tape 
reader  can  be  adapted  for  6,  7,  or  8 
channel  tape.  In  addition  to  updating 


tapes,  they  can  be  used  for  format 
control  and  to  reproduce  repetitive 
matter. 

If  extensive  format  directions  are 
necessary,  they  can  be  automated 
with  our  8214  SELECTADATA* 
selective  reader.  It  searches  a 
punched  tape  containing  dozens  of 
frequently  used  code  sequences; 
selects  the  proper  sequence;  then 
causes  the  8204  to  punch  the  codes 
onto  your  tape. 

The  8204  is  built  by — and  serviced 
by — Friden.  If  your  typesetting  re¬ 
quirements  change  (like  changing 
from  hot  to  cold  type)  your  nearest 
Friden  office  can  make  all  the  nec¬ 
essary  machine  and  program  modi¬ 
fications. 

Call  them  for  a  demonstration.  Or 
write  Friden,  Inc.,  San  Leandro,  Cali¬ 
fornia  94577. 


Now  you  can  perforate  tape  for  hot 
metal,  phototype,  or  computer  type¬ 
setting  on  one  machine:  the  new 
8204  Tape  Perforator  by  Friden. 


The  8204  is  programmable.  It  fea¬ 
tures  a  removable  program  panel 
that’s  wired  to  your  particular  tape 
perforating  needs.  In  effect,  this  lets 
you  buy  a  custom-made  perforator 
at  a  price  that’s  comparable  to  mass- 
produced  machines. 

The  8204  is  also  fast.  It  is  designed 
to  help  close  the  gap  that  exists 
between  the  high  speed  of  modern 
typesetting  methods  and  the  rela¬ 


Friden 


DIVISION  OF 
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Studying  the  Market 
For  A  Suburban  Daily 


Chicago 

The  circulation  planning  for 
Arlinffton  Day  and  Proi^pcct 
Day  in  the  Chicago  suburbs  has 
been  successful  beyond  the  most 
optimistic  projections,  Publisher 
John  E.  Stanton  told  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Chapter  of  the  American 
JIarketing  Association. 

Stanton  trace*!  some  of  the 
steps  taken  by  the  executives 
at  Field  Enterprises  after  they 
•  lecided  late  in  1965  to  tum  at¬ 
tention  to  the  “unreachable  sub¬ 
urbs.”  The  Day,  he  said,  was  a 
new  concept — a  daily  newspa- 
jier  to  circulate  in  an  area  well 
within  the  circulation  areas  of 
four  of  the  countiy’s  largest 
newspapers,  a  jiaper  that  would 
tlevote  itself  exclusively  to  local 
news,  a  paper  that  actually 
would  ser\e  to  supplement  the 
metropolitans. 

“Its  success,”  Stanton  said, 
“was  predicated  on  the  theory 
that  an  affluent  community 
would  support  a  iiajier  that 
wouhl  provide  the  kind  of  news 
that  its  readers  could  not  get 
in  the  big-city  press,  on  tv  or 


ra*lio,  or  on  a  timely  basis  from 
suburban  weeklies. 

“The  i<lea  was  unique.  So 
much  .so  that  there  was  no  yard¬ 
stick  by  which  my  associate, 
Ken  Johnson,  an<l  I  who  were  in 
charge  of  suburban  <levelopment, 
could  measure  its  potential  ac¬ 
ceptance.  But  we  were  sure  it 
would  work. 

“The  question  of  where  this 
new  jiaper  should  l>e  launched 
was  solved  in  the  manner  that  I 
know  you  gentlemen  would  ap- 
jirove  —  thi’ough  careful  re- 
.search. 

“With  the  invaluable  help  of 
Sam  Guard,  who  heads  up  En¬ 
terprises’  market  research  de¬ 
partment,  we  suneyed  the 
whole  Chicago  metroiiolitan 
area  community  by  community. 

“We  checked  jmpulations, 
their  average  ages,  their  rate  of 
growth,  family  sizes,  family  in¬ 
comes,  etiucational  level.s — every 
aspect  that  we  thought  would  be 
a  factor  in  acceptance  of  a  <laily 
local  newsiiaper. 

“In  one  of  our  studies  we 
came  up  with  some  information 


THE  SHAWNEE  OKLAHOMA 

NEWS-STAR 

I’erliaps  the  Sliawiee  News-.Siar  is  the  SIVLALLEST 

flaily  ncKspaper  mIiicIi  consistently  purchases  dis¬ 
play  advertising  in  Editor  and  Publisher. 

We  do  so  for  the  following  reasons: 

#  To  sell  our  spare  to  national  an*!  rcfiional  advertisers. 

#  To  tell  and  sell  Shawnee  as  a  thriving  eoininiinity  for  in¬ 
dustrial  expansion. 

O  To  financially  support  Editor  and  Piihlisher  in  the  ex¬ 
pensive  (and  extensive)  eoverape  IT  gives  to  developments 
in  the  newspaper  trade,  which  keeps  I'S  abreast  and 
inspired. 

O  And  finally,  because  Editor  and  Publisher  is  reatl  by 
people  who  not  only  own  newspapers,  television  and  railio 
stations,  but  who  occupy  positions  on  the  hoard  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  many  industrial  giant  corporations  not  related 
to  the  news  media  hiisiness,  who  may  never  have  heard  of 
.'shawnee,  Oklahoma. 

We  Challenge  YOU  to  Test 

THE  SHAWNEE  MARKET 

Ask  Ward-GrifFith  Co.,  Inc.  about  it! 

THE  SHAWNEE  NEWS-STAR  •  SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 

Subsidiary  of  Stauffer  Publicofions,  Inc. 

A  Consistont  Award-Winning  Newspaper 


that  would  be  of  interest  to  an 
obstetrician  looking  for  a  good 
market  in  which  to  set  up  prac¬ 
tice. 

“To  determine  the  area  with 
the  largest  number  of  children, 
we  marked  off  those  .suburban 
communities  in  which  the  popu¬ 
lation  under  18  years  of  age  was 
at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  total. 
We  found  these  communities  to 
be  largely  in  the  northwest  and 
western  suburbs. 

“We  then  drew  a  line  separ¬ 
ating  them  from  communities 
where  the  number  of  children 
was  less  than  40  per  100  of 
population.  And  that  line,  which 
established  what  we  call  “the 
baby  belt”  looks  remarkably  and 
appropriately  like  a  pregnant 
woman. 

“It  was  probably  the  only  one 
of  our  charts  and  giaphs  that 
had  any  real  individuality. 

“Despite  the  fact  that  we 
accumulated  voluminous  files, 
choosing  the  right  location  for 
our  jiaper  was  not  leally  diffi¬ 
cult.  .Almost  from  the  outset  it 
liecame  apparent  that  the  data 
we  were  gathering  kept  pointing 
to  the  Arlington  Heights- Mount 
Prospect  area. 

“Here  were  two  contiguous 
towns  with  almost  identical  per¬ 
sonalities  and  with  homogenous 
populations.  They  had  a  com¬ 
bined  ))opulation  of  close  to  70,- 
000 — an  increase  of  almost  300 
percent  in  the  10  years  between 
19.50  and  1960  and  growing  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent  a  year. 

“Here  are  some  of  the  other 
things  we  leamed  about  the 
area: — The  me<lian  age  was 
under  30  years. — The  median  in¬ 
come  in  1960  was  in  excess  of 
$10,000  a  year.  (It  is  close  to 
$15,000  today.)  — The  median 
number  of  years  of  education 
was  almost  13. — Municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  was  modem,  efficient, 
and  generally  was  well  admin- 
isteretl. 

“There  was  much  other  infor¬ 
mation  to  jirove  that  there  could 
be  no  better  climate  in  which  to 
plant  a  daily  newspaper. 

“Once  we  had  decided  this,  we 
tackled  the  job  of  marketing 
our  new  paper — getting  people 
to  accept  it  and  advertisers  to 
support  it. 

i*iickagp  Design 

“All  of  you  know  the  value  of 
jiroduct  ])ackaging.  We  gave 
particular  attention  to  that 
phase  of  our  selling  job. 

“We  designed  the  paper  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  typograph¬ 
ical  stanilards  which  stress  uni¬ 
form  head  type,  plenty  of  white 
sjiace,  good  story  display,  over¬ 
all  simplicity  of  makeup,  and 
the  other  factors  which  make 
for  good  readibility. 

“For  our  nameplate — or 
logotype — we  chose  old  English 
ty|)p  liecause  we  believed  it 


wouUl  imi)ly  tradition  and  per¬ 
manence. 

“Our  reasoning  in  deciding 
upon  the  physical  appearance 
of  the  paper  was  that  our  read¬ 
ers  would  lie  able  to  pick  it  up 
and  read  it  without  a  sense  of 
strangeness.  We  wanted  them 
to  start  out  with  a  feeling  of 
familiarity.  We  wanted  them  to 
lie  comfortable  with  it. 

“We  wanted  to  avoid  the 
handicap  with  which  many  new 
newspapers  encumlier  them¬ 
selves  by  shaking  up  the  reader 
unnecessarily  with  gimmicks 
and  innovations. 

“In  addition  to  our  two  dail¬ 
ies,  we  also  publish  Market 
Day.  This  is  a  weekly  shopper 
circulated  in  the  areas  sur¬ 
rounding  the  communities  cov¬ 
ered  by  our  two  dailies.  The 
circulations  do  not  duplicate. 
The  purpose  of  Market  Day, 
which  is  about  80  percent  ad¬ 
vertising  to  20  percent  editor¬ 
ial,  is  to  provide  an  attractive 
advertising  package. 

“Today  the  Arlington  Day 
and  the  Prospect  Day  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  15,000. 
This  means  that  during  the  five 
days  a  week  we  publish,  we  are 
selling  more  papers  than  any¬ 
one  else — daily,  tri-weekly  or 
weekly — in  the  same  area. 

“Our  Market  Day  circulation 
on  Thursday  is  more  than  45,- 
000. 

“Looking  back  after  more 
than  two  years  of  operation, 
we  realize  that  we  ma*le  some 
mistakes,  but  they  were  incon- 
seciuential  ones.  The  over-all 
plan  was  sounder  than  we  knew 
when  we  devised  it.  .4nd  it  has 
been  successful  beyond  our 
most  optimistic  projections.” 

• 

Gannett  Newspaper 
Names  Country  CM 

Rochkstkr,  N.Y. 

Michael  Hushla  has  been 
named  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Timeit-Unioti,  larg¬ 
est  daily  newspaper  in  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group. 

Hushla’s  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Al  F.  Mahar,  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  for  the  Times-Union 
and  Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

Hushla,  a  Rochester  native 
who  attended  the  University  of 
Texas,  has  lieen  with  The  Times 
Union  since  1955  and  has  been 
a  country  supervisor  since  1965. 

He  succeeds  Edwin  A,  Noyes, 
who  joined  the  Tinies-Union’s 
Rochester  staff  in  1927. 

Other  Times-Union  circula¬ 
tion  promotions: 

Robert  Singer  and  Edward 
Coe,  from  district  managers  to 
Monroe  County  circulation  su¬ 
pervisors;  and 

Clai’ence  Weegar  and  Wilmer 
Ellison,  from  district  managers 
to  country  circulation  super- 
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The  aluminu 
offset  plate 
containing 
this  halftone 
was  produced  by  the 
conventional  method. 
The  negative  was 
first  developed, 
then  washed, 
then  fixed, 
then  rinsed, 
then  dried, 
then  opaqued, 
then  masked. 

Then  burned  in, 
desensitized, 
developed, 
washed  and 
lacquered. 


The  plate  containing  this 
halftone  was  produced 
by  the  Hoe  Econ-O-Lith 
process  in  three  minutes. 


SEE  THIS  EQUIPMENT 
DEMONSTRATED  IN 
HOE’S  BOOTH  D-316 
AT  “PRINT  68” 


Further,  with  the  Econ-O-Lith, 
your  entire  plate-making  facilities 
can  be  accommodated  in  a 
7'  X  T  area,  since  developing, 
opaquing,  rinsing,  and  drying 


The  Econ-O-Lith  process,  with 
silver  diffusion  transfer 
negatives  and  COPYRAPID® 
aluminum  offset  plates  developed 
by  Agfa-Gevaert,  accurately 
reproduces  line  work,  screened 
halftones,  repro  proofs,  etc.,  in 
simple  steps  that  require  no  previous 
plate-making  experience.  And  over-all  cost 
per  plate  is  well  below  that  of  other  methods. 


equipment  is  eliminated. 

So,  if  you  want  to  take  full 
advantage  of  your  offset 
operation — or  are  thinking  about 
switching  to  offset — investigate 
the  time  and  money-saving 
potential  of  the  Hoe  Econ-O-Lith 
process.  Precision  built  to  Hoe 
standards  of  engineering,  the 
Econ-O-Lith  process  is  the  most 


profitable  single  investment  a 
newspaper  publisher  or  offset 
printer  can  make.  Contact  Hoe 
today  for  a  demonstration. 

j-=— —  .  Agfa-Gevaert 

Manufacturers  o 
Photo  Products 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc., 

910  East  138th  Street. 
New  York.  N.  Y.  1045< 


The  Weekly  Editor 

By  Rick  Friedman 

STARTING  FROM  SCRATCH 


“In  1960,  when  I  first  had 
the  idea  of  starting  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  the  opulent  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  suburb  of  Pikes- 
ville,  a  bit  of  research  convinced 
me  of  the  folly.  No  business 
enthusiasm.  Period.” 

Talking  was  Gustav  Berle, 
48,  publisher  of  the  Pikenville 
.\'(>rtlnvest  Star.  “Six  years 
later,”  he  went  on,  “an  ad  sales¬ 
man  and  a  banker  convinced  me 
that  now,  indeed,  the  time  was 
ripe.  I  had  a  choice  of  starting 
a  newspaper  from  genesis  or 
buying  a  county  seat  weekly, 
long-e.stablished  and  long-ne¬ 
glected.  The  estimated  cost  of 
either  was  about  the  same.  Sixty 
thousand  dollars. 

“A  paper  in  Pikesville  had 
the  drawback  of  simply  not 
l)eing — it  meant  tooling  up 
from  scratch,  but  with  the  po¬ 
tential  in  the  market’s  richest 
retail  area,  of  making  the  grade 
quickly  and  for  less  money  than 
projected.  It  also  meant  going 
into  competition  with  a  47-year- 
old  ethnic  publication  which 
had  a  4.5  percent  saturation  of 


a  peculiarly  ethnic  market, 
and  with  the  powerful  Sunpa- 
pers,  morning  and  evening, 
which  delivered  to  more  than 
75  j>ercent  of  the  local  homes. 
Not  being  an  angel,  I  went 
where  angels  fear  to  tread.” 

Up  to  that  point,  Berle  had 
!)een  running  his  own  Baltimore 
advertising  agency  since  1952. 
It  was  retail-oriented,  specializ¬ 
ing  in  shopping  centers.  His  ex¬ 
perience  in  publishing  was 
limited  to  13  shoppers  he  had 
lieen  publishing  for  the  centers. 
Berle  sold  the  ad  agency  to  one 
person  and  the  shoppers  to  an¬ 
other  person,  raising  enough 
capital  from  both  sales  to  start 
the  Star  in  a  noithwest  suburb 
of  Baltimore. 

Kougli  Beginning 

On  Oct.  22,  1966,  the  first 
issue  of  the  Northwest  Star 
came  out  as  a  32-page  tabloid, 
distributed  door-to-door  to  25,- 
000  homes.  According  to  Berle, 
it  was  a  whopping  beginning, 
except  for  two  almost  fatal 
factors.  The  banker  who  was 
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supposed  to  come  up  with  a 
minimum  of  $60,000  in  capital¬ 
ization,  produced  $18,000.  The 
salesman  who  had  convinced 
Berle  a  new  paper  was  a  viable 
property,  said  he  could  guaran¬ 
tee  a  steady  diet  of  advertising 
— a  projected  minimum  of  20,- 
000  lines  a  week.  “He  came 
through  with  an  average  of  less 
than  6,000  lines,”  Berle  claimed. 

“By  all  mathematical  and 
logical  reasoning,  the  paper 
should  have  folded  as  soon  as 
the  $689  weekly  (average)  defi¬ 
cit  was  used  up — in  about  six 
months.  But  here  it  is  now  20 
months  later  and  we  have  just 
crossed  the  red  ink  barrier. 
What’s  more,  we  have  a  weekly 
print  order  now  of  9,500,  aver¬ 
age  only  20  pages  tabloid  a 
week,  run  only  10,000  to  15,000 
lines  of  advertising  a  week,  but 
are  making  a  little  money.  And 
the  publisher  and  chief  stock¬ 
holder — me — is  drawing  a  hand¬ 
some  salary.  The  paper  has  a 
second  class  mailing  permit,  is 
a  member  of  the  Maryland- 
Delaware  Press  Association  and 
has  become  a  moving  force  in 
the  suburban  communities  it 
reaches.” 

Keorgunizatioii 

The  obvious  question  to  Berle 
was  how  did  it  happen? 

“After  eight  issues  it  became 
obvious  that  the  original  or¬ 
ganizational  structure  was  non¬ 
productive.  Only  a  one-third 
partner,  I  bought  out  my  two 
pai  tners,  retained  52  percent  of 
the  voting  stock,  sold  the  rest, 
and  brought  capitalization  up 
to  $50,000.  All  salesmen  were 
put  on  a  straight  20  percent 
commission  and  their  numlier 
reduced  from  three  to  one.  I 
took  over  a  number  of  ad  ac¬ 
counts. 

“The  editor,  a  girl,  was  re¬ 
lieved  of  her  duties  at  the  year’s 
end  and  I  also  took  over  her 
function.  When  the  number  two 
secretary  left,  her  replacement 
was  my  wife  who  accomplished 
the  same  chores  in  two  days.  By 
this  time,  the  news  was  flowing 
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in  at  a  greater  clip  than  it 
could  be  absorbed  in  the  smaller 
paper.” 

“After  struggling  with  a  hap¬ 
hazard  door-to-door  distribution 
system  through  a  local  company, 
and  even  trying  third  class 
mail  at  considerable  expense  and 
delay,  I  decided  to  go  second 
class.  A  subscription  campaign 
with  80-some  local  organizations 
was  started  in  the  seventh 
month  of  the  weekly’s  opera¬ 
tion.  In  the  ninth  month,  appli¬ 
cation  was  filed  for  a  second- 
class  permit  with  a  little  more 
than  3,000  paid  subscribers  in 
the  books.  In  the  12th  month, 
the  permit  was  approved;  there 
were  5,050  paid  subscribers  at 
the  time.” 

During  the  same  period  a 
companion  shopper  was  distrib¬ 
uted  through  apartment  houses 
in  order  to  keep  the  total  com¬ 
bined  circulation  up  around 
13,000.  “And  also  to  keep  the 
advertising  rate  up,”  Berle 
added. 

By  the  paper’s  18th  month, 
circulation  had  reached  8,000 
paid  and  capitalization  had 
reached  zero! 

“The  choice  was  obvious,” 
Berle  related.  “The  paper 
dropped  companion  shopper  and 
concentrated  on  improving  its 
own  content.  With  another 
month  the  circulation  was  up 
to  8,400  paid,  with  samples  and 
newsstand  sales  pushing  it  to 
9,500. 

“The  rate  was  dropped  to  a 
flat  one  for  all  advertisers,  re¬ 
ducing  our  bookkeeping  efforts 
considerably.  Rebates,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  be  issued  only  at 
the  en<l  of  the  fiscal  year.  At 
this  point  in  our  short  history, 
the  losing  streak  of  deficits  was 
showing  signs  of  reversal — anil 
just  in  time.” 

What  did  the  past  20  months 
of  publishing  teach  Gustav 
Berle?  This: 

“If  you  really  want  to  be  a 
publisher  of  your  own,  there’s 
still  room  somewhere.  But  it 
takes  more  money  than  you 
think  and  you’ve  got  to  work 
your  britches  to  the  bare  thread 
before  you  can  show  results. 
Twenty  months  is  not  a  long 
time,  perhaps,  and  the  suburbs 
of  a  gi-eat  metropolis  are  per¬ 
haps  not  the  l)est  place  to  get 
started.  But  it  sure  is  the  place 
where  you  can  go  to  hell  or 
become  a  hero  in  an  awful 
hurry.” 
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PLI.rrZKK  CAKTOOMST 

Ed  Kuekes,  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  emeritus  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  who  retired  last 
year  after  35  years  on  the 
daily,  is  now  drawing  one  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon  a  week  for  the 
five  weekly  Metro  Newspapers 
in  suburban  Cleveland. 
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WOOLLEY  AT  ROCHESTER — We  as  photojournal-  more  good  phofojournalists  than  you  as  editors  and  publishers  can  absorb.  Because,  quite 

ism  instructors  can  turn  out  ..  .  frankly,  too  many  of  you  do  not  want  photojournalists. 
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Quality  Newspictures — Impossible  Dream? 


Hv  |{i<  k 

y'Af.s-  (s  the  fiiHrlh  it)  u  xerieir  «, 
J‘hi)tit  (’)tt)feretiee,  in  Hiirht'xte)', 

The  sjieakt'r  who  told  th<* 
liarlii’ijtants  of  the  Rochester 
Photo  Conference  where  it  inti* 
till  lit  an<l  where  if  hnfteftdlti 
nhttiild  he  iroitifi  was  a  college 
professor  named  Itonald  K. 
Woolley. 

Woolley,  head  of  the  photo- 
,journalis!ii  siHiuence  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  is  a  hrilliant 
classroom  innovator  and  ixtpu- 
lar  lecturer.  Known  for  l)oth  his 
wit  and  his  dedication  to  bet¬ 
ter  photojournalism,  Woolley 
has  made  a  reputation  as  a 
lireaker  t)f  pictorial  icons  that 
need  breaking. 

“|{estiii-le«!  View' 

He  told  his  Rin-hester  audi¬ 
ence:  “There  are  a  helluva  lot 
of  photographers  who  call  them¬ 
selves  photojouinalists  and  who 
are  not  anymoi-e  j)hotojournal- 
ists  than  portrait  photographers 
are  news  photographers.  I’m 
convinced  the  reason  more  news 
photographeis  aren’t  idiotojour- 
nalists  is  that  more  editors 
aren’t  j)icture  editors.  News 
photographers  could  l)e  photo- 
journalists — if  they  were  given 
the  opportunity.  It  is  certainly 
not  iK'cause  of  lack  of  talent  or 
interest  in  their  profession.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  too  many  editors 
.seem  to  have  a  restricted  view 
of  photography  and  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  their  photographers.” 

In  this  context,  Woolley  went 
on  to  describe  why  jihotojour- 
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nalism  education  was  not  just 
coui'scs  in  photography  alone. 

He  had  written  to  a  number 
of  j)hotojournalism  instructors 
arouml  the  country  asking  for 
comments  on  new  and  different 
teaching  methods  they  found 
successful;  what  they’d  like  to 
.see  in  the  way  of  research;  what 
the  job  and  salary  situations 
were  for  their  graduates;  what 
they  thought  should  be  offered 
in  a  photojournalism  sequence. 
Here,  in  capsule  form  are  some 
of  the  comments: 

•  Hick  Hildwein,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois — works  on  stim¬ 
ulating  picture-thinking  and 
picture-.seeing.  Uses  assign¬ 
ments  involving  “theme”  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  “Man  in  Motion,” 
“Face  of  a  University,”  “My 
Camera  and  I”  (an  effort  to 
develoj)  a  visual  counterpart  of 
the  commentary-type  column), 
the  alphal)et  in  nature  and  “The 
Won!”  (in  which  students  draw 
from  a  grouj)  of  carefully  se¬ 
lected  words  and  illustrate 
whatever  word  they  diaw  with 
only  the  word  inself  as  a  caj)- 
tion). 

•  Bob  Lance,  the  I)ej)artment 
of  Mass  Communications,  Ari¬ 
zona  State — l)eginning  students 
have  as  a  final  project  a  picture 
story  to  l)e  scripted,  shot, 
edited,  printed,  laid  out  to 
scale  ami  submitted  for  sale  to 
a  specific  market.  (Woolley 
said  he  also  leaned  toward  as¬ 
signments  of  this  ty))e. ) 


•  .lohn  Linstrom,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida — u.se  of  taped 
songs  by  Woody  (luthrie  along 
with  classic  photos  of  the  D.’- 
pression  by  ?’arm  Security  .4d- 
mini.stration  peojjle,  ^largaret 
Bourke-White  and  other  i)hotog- 
raphers  of  that  era.  interspersinl 
with  .scenes  by  Weston  and 
.Adams.  Through  this  method 
students,  hopefully,  are  reached 
emotionally  and  mad«*  aware  of 
the  force  of  photography.  Wool- 
ley  add  <1  that  Linstrom  was 
thinking  more  and  more  of 
“multi-media  integrations” 
which  would  lend  gieat  force 
and  feeling  to  j)hotos,  would 
make  them  memorable,  not  just 
intellectual  “cut  and  dried” 
wrinkled  i)runes.  (This  all 
comes  aftei'  the  students  are 
taught  the  l)asics  of  photogra¬ 
phy.) 

•  Cliff  E<lom,  the  University 
of  Missouri — the  famed  annual 
“Missouri  Workshoj)”  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  working  profession¬ 
als;  the  ('oliu)ihia  Mi!<iioiiri(t)i,  a 
basic  training  ground  for  stu¬ 
dent  photojournalists,  with  its 
recently-added  Sunday  picture 
supplement  for  students  to  gain 
ex))erience  in  both  photography 
and  ))icture  editing. 

Liberal  F.diication 

Woolley  told  the  Rochester 
grouj),  made  uj)  largely  of  news- 
])aj)er  executives  who  worked 
with  pictures:  “I  think  many  of 
you  forget,  or  never  knew,  or 
even  care<l,  that  the  photojour¬ 
nalism  student  does  not  sj)end 
four  years  in  either  a  classroom 
talking  about  photojournalism 
or  in  a  darkroom  jjracticing  it. 
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.At  Iowa,  out  of  rjfi  semester 
hours  iK'eded  to  graduatt',  only 
about  10  or  12  hours  are  in¬ 
volved  with  courses  directly 
connect<*d  witli  jihotograj)!))'.” 

The  Iowa  ])hotojournalisni 
student  .studied  design;  basic 
journalism  courses  such  as  re- 
jiorting  and  cojiyieading.  Law 
of  Mass  Communications,  his¬ 
tory  of  journalism,  etc.;  four 
.semesters  of  a  languagt';  |)sy- 
chology;  sociology;  economics: 
and  a  wiile  choice  of  eh'ctivos. 
■‘.At  other  scliools  the  situation 
is  much  the  same.  He  ilocs  not 
sjjend  four  years  in  the  d:irk- 
room  under  a  yfdlow  safelight. 
.And  during  those  few  hours 
that  we  <lo  have  him  in  our 
classes,  many  of  us  are  getting 
away  from  teaching  the  .student 
jii!*t  jdiotograjihy  and  into 
teaching  him  jihotojournalism. 

“We  are  concerned  with 
l)hotojournalism  education  in  a 
more  comjjrehensive.  laiger  con¬ 
text.  We  must  roly  on  our  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  dejjartments  of 
))sychology.  sociology,  language, 
history  and  art  to  helj)  us  round 
out  the  student's  education.  We 
aie  not  only  conceined  with  his 
exj)osure  to  the  various  di.sci- 
|)lines  but  with  his  develojunent 
as  a  sensitive,  informed  and 
concerned  human  being. 

“We,  as  ])hotojournali.sm  in- 
stiuctors,  must  in  some  way  try 
to  find  concerned  and  sensitive 
jiersons  among  our  students.  We 
must  try  to  encourage  them  and 
draw  out  that  sensitivity,  in- 
tioduce  them  to  the  many  fa¬ 
cets  of  the  world  around  us, 
teach  them  as  much  techniejue 
(('otitiiiiicrf  on  iKiiie  28) 
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and  nuts  and  bolts  as  we  can 
in  our  limited  time  with  them, 
and  hope  that  when  they  leave 
us  they  will  continue  to  develop 
into  photojournalists.  This  to 
me  is  what  photojournalism 
education  is  all  about.” 

Valid  l{es(‘arcli 

Woolley  said  he  was  not  only 
intei’ested  with  research  on 
how  the  subject  is  taupht  and 
what  is  taupht,  but  also  in  the 
why's  of  ])ictures,  captions,  lay¬ 
outs,  readership,  etc. 

But  he  was  against  picture 
I’eadership  reseai’ch  “that  in¬ 
volves  the  shuffling,  sorting  and 
.stacking  of  pictures  into  little 
piles  but  ignores  the  fact  that 
readers  see  pictures  in  the  news¬ 
paper  on  ])ages  along  with  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  copy  and  did 
not  sort  the  pictures  into  little 
piles  as  they  went  along.” 

Woolley  was  also  against  re¬ 
search  that  queiies  i)icture  edi¬ 
tors  about  what  they  would  run 
a  hypothetical  day,  given  a 
hypothetical  .set  of  i)ictures  and 
a  hyjwthetical  amount  of  space. 
“It  only  tells  what  a  hypotheti¬ 


cal  editor  would  do.  I  am 
against  re.search  that  ignores 
the  fact  that  picture  editors,  or 
all  editors  foi-  that  matter,  are 
human  and  fight  with  their 
wives,  fight  with  their  bosses, 
have  hangovers  and  act  as  in¬ 
dividuals  in  performing  their 
jobs.  I  am  against  research  that 
ignores  the  fact  of  temper  and 
temijerament.  I  am  against  le- 
.search  that  gets  reduced  to 
meaningless  statistics  for  the 
.sake  of  brevity.” 

Woolley  said  the  type  of  re¬ 
.search  he  was  for,  much  of  it 
suggested  in  his  survey  of  his 
fellow  educators,  was  in  the 
ai-eas  of  how  and  why  photo- 
gra))hs  communicate;  the  psy- 
chologj’  of  ])hotographs  (the 
differences  in  perception,  proj)a- 
ganda,  and  emi)athy  induced  by 
photogiaphs,  distortions  pro¬ 
duced,  eye/brain  physiology)  ; 
reader  prefeience;  the  attitudes 
of  law  school  faculties  toward 
the  press  and  jihotojouinalism ; 
the  relationship  of  jihotojoui’- 
nalism  cour.ses  and  student  pub¬ 
lications;  what  the  working 
newspaperman  thinks  should  be 
taught  in  photojournalism. 

(It  struck  this  columnist  that 
much  of  the  above  suggests  a 
good  basis  for  a  two  or  three- 
day  national  photo  seminar  on 
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topics  that  have  never  been  ex¬ 
plored  outside  the  classrooms.) 

Woolley  put  out  this  chal¬ 
lenge;  “To  you  photojournal¬ 
ism  teachers — make  your  re¬ 
search  significant.  Don’t  forget 
the  human  factor.  Don’t  get 
Iwgged  down  by  counting,  sort¬ 
ing,  and  shuffling  and  forget 
that  readers  scan,  readers  look, 
and  very  rarely  do  readers 
count,  sort  or  shuffle. 

“To  you  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors.  Let  me  challenge  you  to 
take  an  interest  in  research.  1 
urge  you  to  support  and  en¬ 
courage  good,  practical  and 
usable  re.search,  Iwth  with  your 
interest  and  your  checkbook, 
and  to  discourage  so-called  re¬ 
.search  that  insults  your  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  that  exists  merely 
to  satisfy  an  ego,  get  a  jiromo- 
tion  or  fill  the  pages  of  some 
learned  publication.” 

He  claimed  that  the  ivory 
towers  of  academia  existed  only 
because  of  mutual  isolation. 
“Maylie  lesearch  could  be  fur¬ 
thered  by  a  ‘Take-a-Photojour- 
nalism  -  Instructor  -  Out  -  To  - 
Lunch-Day’,  Woolley  joked.  “We 
need  research.  But  we  also  need 
a  stronger  liaison  between  the 
teachers  and  the  working  jiress. 

I  jiersonally  think  a  stronger 
liaison  would  result  in  better 
research,  more  significant  re¬ 
search,  and  I'e.search  that  would 
be  mutually  beneficial.” 

Woolley  asked  four  signifi¬ 
cant  questions:  “We  graduate 
them  then  the  question  pops  up 
— what  the  hell  are  we  going 
to  do  with  them?  Where  are 
they  going  to  work?  How  are 
they  going  to  earn  their  living? 
What  sort  of  challenge  is  ojien 
to  these  graduates  in  the  world 
of  newspaiiering?” 

He  claimed  the  employment 
situation  at  jiresent  was  not 
good.  “The  lack  of  interest  in 
too  many  newspajiers,  and  the 
small  demand  for  new  blood 
among  the  magazines,  restrict 
the  career  field  for  the  begin¬ 
ner.  We  are  turning  out  jihoto- 
journalists  with  no  place  to  go! 

“Let  me  suggest  that  we  as 
photojournalism  instructors  can 
turn  out  more  good  photojour¬ 
nalists  than  you  as  editors  and 
liublishers  can  absorb.  Because, 
quite  frankly,  too  many  of  you 
<lo  not  want  photojournalists. 
You  want  jihotograjihers  to 
cover  check  jiassings,  ground- 
breakings,  trophy  awai-dings 
and  to  chase  ambulances.  You 
want  photographers  to  cover 
the  annual  meeting  of  the 
VV.C.T.U.  and  to  photograph  the 
11(5  various  officers  of  the 
D..4.K.  You  want  photographers 

to  make  the  annual  Christmas 
feature  picture,  the  annual 

Daylight  Savings  Time  feature 
l>icture  and  the  annual  Home¬ 
coming  Queen  picture.  And  you 
want  them  for  a  week.  But 
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you  really  couldn’t  care  less 
about  photojournalism.” 

Woolley  admitted  bread-and- 
butter  shots  hail  to  be  taken. 
“We  teach  our  students  that 
they  should  be  shot  in  the  best 
possible  way. 

“We  are  also  aware  of  the 
economics  of  jiublishing  a  news¬ 
paper.  But  along  with  these 
bread-and-butter  shots,  that  you 
claim  are  needed  to  support 
your  newspaper,  you  should 
and  could  find  room  for  some 
‘main  course’  pictures.” 

Woolley  asked  where  were 
the  newsjiaper  photographs  that 
pointed  out  the  need  for  con¬ 
servation;  that  showed  the 
jilight  of  the  small  farmer; 
that  interpreted  the  slums  to 
the  suburbanite? 

“Photographs  of  polluted 
streams  are  ‘in’  vow  but  where 
were  you  when  the  streams  first 
began  to  get  jiolluted?  It  is  now 
news  to  ))hotograph  sit-ins, 
march-ins,  love-ins  and  other 
protest-ins,  but  who  was  photo¬ 
graphing  the  problems  that 
caused  the.se  actions  when  they 
were  first  lK*ginning  to  build? 

“It  is  news  to  photograph  the 
looting  and  rioting  now  in  our 
cities  but  whmc  were  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  ghettos,  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  the  various  conditions 
that  brought  about  much  of  the 
rioting?  Until  lately,  who  was 
doing  photojournalistic  essays 
on  the  plight  of  the  Indians?” 

Picluri-  Kdilors 

He  said  it  might  lie  time  for 
journalism  schools  to  spend 
more  time  training  jiicture  edi¬ 
tors  and  making  reporters  jiic- 
ture  conscious  so  they  will 
think  of  pictures  as  part  of 
their  stories  instead  of  merely 
something  to  attract  attention 
to  their  stories.  “P'or  those  who 
will  lie  publishers,  I  think  we 
need  to  liegin  their  indoctrina¬ 
tion  at  the  college  level  with 
the  potentials  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  jihotography  in  their 
newsjiapers  and  magazines.  We 
need  to  make  more  journalists 
more  picture  conscious.” 

The  key  point  Woolley  made 
on  photojournalism  education 
was  this:  “We  are  capable  of 
giving  you  jihotojournalists  who 
are  i-eady,  willing  and  able  to 
help  you  in  these  areas.  And,  I 
lielieve,  many  of  them  are  not 
above  taking  your  bread-and- 
liutter  pictures  ns  it'ell." 
Woolley  who  had  spiced  his 

talk  up  with  slitles,  movies  and 
tapes  from  speeches  and  inter¬ 
views  with  other  photojournal¬ 
ists  at  other  conferences,  hit 
the  button  on  his  tape  recoider 

ri)fht  about  this  point  and 
walked  off  the  stape  as  the 

music  from  “Man  of  La  Man¬ 
cha”  playe<l : 

To  dream  the  impossible 

dream.  .  . 
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WHAT  SHOULD  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT 

THE  HEART  AND  BLOOD  VESSEL  DISEASES? 

You  should  know  that  they  are  America’s  blood  pressure,  one  of  the  causes  of  heart 

leading  health  enemy.  They  can  strike  any  attack  and  stroke. 

member  of  your  family  — young  or  old.  How  can  you  get  the  facts? 

You  should  know  what  you  can  do  to  pre-  Ask  your  local  Heart  Association  for  infor- 

vent  rheumatic  fever  and  the  heart  disease  mative  booklets,  written  in  simple  lay  lan- 

which  can  result  from  it.  guage  and  approved  by  leading  medical 

You  should  know  the  simple  rules  that  can  authorities. 

help  reduce  the  risk  of  heart  attack  to  you  and  Your  Heart  Fund  dollars  make  possible 
your  family.  these  educational  aids  as  well  as  vital  re- 

You  should  know  what  to  do  about  high  search  and  community  service  programs. 


GIVE  heart  FUND 

^  a>  Contributed  by  the  Publisher 


NEW  EXECUTIVE  VICEPRESI¬ 

DENT  of  the  Gosi  Company  is 
James  H.  Sauer.  He  was  elected 
to  the  position  recently  by  the 
board  of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  Inc., 
of  which  Goss  is  a  division.  Mr. 
Sauer  formerly  was  co-chairman  of 
the  Goss  Company's  executive 
committee.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
vicepresident  of  sales. 

*  *  * 

Ckkau)  L.  Doty — from  city 
circulation  manager  to  the  new 
po.'t  of  as.“!i."^tant  circulation 

nianafrer  of  the  Dalhm  (Tex.) 
y/wf'.s'  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Alan  Cariila,  former  col¬ 
umnist  for  .Morris  Counti/'.s 
(N..I.)  Daily  Record  and  free 
lance  writer — to  the  New  York 
State  Division  of  Housing  and 
Community  Renewal  as  editorial 
consultant. 

*  •  • 

.4),  Fox,  Birmiiifrham  News — 
elected  president  of  the  .Alabama 
-AF  .Association. 

Hi  * 

Roskm.ary  Kng — from  Quincy 
(Ma.ss. )  Ratriot-Ledyer  to 
eral  assijrnment,  San  Dityo 
(Calif.)  Ereuiuy  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

.loKL  Rai'oh — from  public  re¬ 
lations  business  to  copy  desk. 
San  Dieyo  (Calif.)  kveniny 
Tribune. 


3  Hoosiers  Added 
To  Hall  of  Fame 

Indianapolis 

.A  veteran  Hoosier  newsman 
coverinR'  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  dinner 
here  recently  was  surprised  to 
learn  he  was  one  of  three  news¬ 
men  l)eing  honored. 

Eugene  J.  “Jep”  Cadou,  poli¬ 
tical  writer  and  columnist  for 
United  Press  International,  was 
named  to  the  Indiana  Hall  of 
Fame  with  Edmund  C.  Gorrell, 
8!),  editor  of  the  Pula.‘?ki  County 
.Journal,  and  the  late  Maurice 
Early,  political  writer  for  the 
Indianapolis  Star. 

Cadou,  who  accepted  the 
award  from  Wayne  Guthrie  of 
the  I ndianapolis  Sews,  chairman 
of  the  Hall  of  Fame  selection 
committee,  .said,  “Pm  shocked 
.  .  .  the  only  reason  I  can  think 
of  for  me  to  receive  this  honor 
is  that  I’ve  lived  so  long  I’ve  out¬ 
lived  my  betters.”  Cadou,  72,  is 
considered  the  dean  of  political 
writers  in  the  state. 

.Accepting  the  award  for  Gor¬ 
rell  were  his  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Janet  Meyer,  managing 
editor  of  her  father’s  pajier,  and 
Mrs.  Bess  Casley  of  Chicago. 
Gorrell  started  his  newspaper 
career  in  1891  as  a  jirinter’s 
devil.  .Although  he  is  jiartly 
paralyzed,  he  writes  a  weekly 
column  for  his  jiaper. 

Maurice  Early,  a  brother  of 
Rol)ert  P.  Early,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  was 
author  of  the  Page  Dne  column, 
“The  Day  in  Indiana.”  He  joined 
the  Star  in  1922  as  a  jiolitical 
writer.  He  died  in  19.'>4  at  age 
fil.  .Accepting  the  award  was  a 
daughter,  .Mrs.  Phillip  Rothrock, 
of  Lafayette,  Ind. 

*  » 

Jamks  E.  Lowthkr,  assistant 
to  the  ))ublisher  of  the  Emporia 
(Kans.)  (iazette — resigned  to 
join  Hunter  .Advertising  Inc.  of 
Em))oiia  as  a  stockholder  and 
to  assume  duties  of  account 


news 

2  Executives  Added 

To  Boaril  of  Directors 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Two  Orlando  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  were  added  to  the  Iward 
of  directors  of  the  Sentinel  Star 
Company  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago  May  23.  Harry  M. 
Timmons,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Orlando  newspapers, 
and  Norman  Wolfe,  editorial 
director  of  the  Sentinel  and 
Star,  were  newly  elected  to  the 
board.  The  company  is  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Tribune  Company. 

Others  elected  as  directors 
were  Charles  T.  Brumback, 
William  G.  Conomos,  James 
Cowles,  F,  M.  Flynn,  Henry  D. 
Lloyd  Jr.,  F.  .A.  Nichols  and 
J.  Howard  Wotnl. 

«  «  * 

Scott  Nkwman,  Yale  jour¬ 
nalism  student — enrolled  in 
Copley  Editorial  Career  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Evening  Tribune. 

«  ♦  « 

O.  J.  Hkbrank,  manager  of 
the  cla.ssified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Topeka  (Kans.) 
Capital-Journal  —  named  man¬ 
ager  of  local  advertising,  suc- 
cwding  William  L.  Joiin.son, 
who  resigned  to  become  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Long¬ 
mont  (Colo.)  Times-Call  and 
the  Loveland  (Colo.)  Reflector- 
Herald.  Robkrt  Kaiskr,  sales 
rejuesentative  on  the  Capital- 
Journal  local  disi)lay  advei’tis- 
ing  staff — named  manager  of 
cla.ssified  advertising. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  D.  Badwey,  former 
Kansas,  Colorado  and  Texas 
newsman — sports  editor  of  the 
iVellington  (Kans.)  Daily  Setvs. 

*  *  * 

Wayne  Livingston,  editor  of 
the  liutler  County  Setvs  at  El 
Dorado,  Kans. — elected  vice- 
president  of  the  El  Dorado 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  ♦  * 

Clyde  M.  Reed,  publisher  of 
the  Parsons  (Kans.)  Sun — re- 
I  cipient  of  an  alumni  seiwice 
I  citation  from  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

0.  S.  StaI'KKER,  president  of 
:  Stauffer  Publications  of  Topaka 
— named  a  life  member  of  the 
Washburn  Law  School  Associa- 
*  tion  at  Washburn  University. 

I  *  *  ♦ 

William  J.  Bedard  resigned 
as  advertising  diri'ctor  and  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  /lroo.s- 
tock  Republican,  Cariliou,  Maine, 
to  join  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  Department 
of  Economic  Development. 


Murlin  B.  Spencer 


.4P  Temple 

To  Replaee  Spencer 

General  Manager  Wes  Galla¬ 
gher  has  appointed  R.  Wick 
Temple  as  chief  of  .Associated 
Press  operations  in  Washington 
and  Alaska,  with  headquarters 
at  Seattle. 

Temple,  31,  has  Ix'en  .AP  chief 
of  bureau  at  Helena,  Montana. 
.At  Seattle,  he  succeeds  Murlin 
B.  Spencer  who  is  retiring  after 
31  years  of  .AP  sei  vice  and  will 
join  the  Fairbanks  Daily  Sews- 
.Miner  as  executive  editor. 

.A  native  of  Little  Rock, 
Temple  left  the  .Xustin  (Tex.) 
.1  mericati-Statesman  to  work  for 
.AP  in  19o9.  He  is  the  son  of 
K.  Wick  Temple,  .AP  correspond¬ 
ent  at  Pittsburgh  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1954. 

Spencer,  58,  a  native  of  Fort 
Morgan,  Colo.,  joined  the  .AP  in 
1937  at  Salt  Lake  City,  after 
working  for  the  Fort  Morgan 
Times,  owned  by  his  father,  and 
the  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle.  He 
served  33  months  in  the  Pacific 
war  zone  during  World  War  II. 

.After  the  war,  Spencer  \te- 
came  acting  chief  of  bureau  at 
Tokyo.  Six  months  later,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  to 
l)ecome  chief  of  bureau  at 
Seattle. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Abe  Friedman,  president  of 
Sullpress  Associates  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  weekly  Liberty 
(N.Y.)  Register,  has  assumed 
the  newly-created  post  of  pub¬ 
lisher. 

*  *  « 

Stanley  J.  Venoit — from  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Sew  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  to  director  of 
public  lelations  at  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Raphael,  New  Haven. 

* 

Marine  Lt.  Gen.  (ret.)  Vic¬ 
tor  H.  Krulak — named  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Copley  News¬ 
papers. 
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in  the  news 


Executive  Cliaiijses 
Announced  by  Diehl 

Easton,  I’a. 

Three  executive  staff  changes 
at  the  Easton  Publishing  Co. 
and  its  wholly-owned  New  Jer- 
.sey  affiliate,  the  State  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  have  lieen  announced 
by  Donald  W.  Diehl,  president 
and  general  manager.  The 
changes  are  effective  July  1. 

Henry  P.  Hunter  has  been 
named  business  manager  of 
State  Publishing  Co.  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  subsid- 
diary’s  two  weekly  newspapers, 
the  Washinuton  Star  and  the 
recently  acquired  Hackettutoicn 
Gazette.  He  has  lieen  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  fJaston 
Expreax. 

William  H.  Fifield,  who  has 
Ijeen  assistant  manager  for  two 
years,  moves  up  to  succeed  him. 

Edward  E.  Howard,  national 
advertising  and  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Express,  will  become 
the  newspaper’s  director  of  a*l- 
vertising  and  promotion. 

#  *  * 

Jim  Scocajins — from  adver- 
ti.sing  director  of  the  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald  to  publisher  of 
the  lianniun  Beaumont 

(Calif.)  Reeord-Gnzette. 

*  *  « 

C11VRI.KS  Morris  of  the  Sa¬ 
ra  nna  h  Neivx-Presx — el  e  c  t  e  d 
president  of  the  Georgia  Asso- 
ciate<l  Press  Association. 

*  *  « 

Mrs.  John  Olson,  editor  and 
co-owner  with  her  husband  of 
the  weekly  Fertile  (Minn.) 
.lournal — a  Toj)  Hat  award  from 
the  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Club. 

♦  *  4t 

Edward  C.  Manogi’e,  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Times-lGiion  business 
writer — winner  of  the  first  Sil¬ 
ver  Medal  Award  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Public  Relations  Coun¬ 
cil. 

*  *  * 

Si’ENCiai  Davis  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press — elected  president 
of  the  State  Department  Cor¬ 
respondents’  Association. 

*  *  * 

William  Tanner — from  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  to  city  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  succeed¬ 
ing  Lui'is  Clifford,  who  died 
May  2.'). 

*  ♦  * 

Edoar  J.  Foss,  publisher  of 
the  Sixkiyou  (Calif.)  Daily 
Xewx — named  Citizen  of  the 
Year  by  the  Yreka  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

It  * 

William  R.  Reid — promoted 
to  circulation  manager  of  the 
Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun. 


Ronald  D.  Martin 


(Faiiiielt  Newspaper 
Editors  Reassigned 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Five  Demoerat  and  Chroniele 
executives  have  lieen  promoted 
or  given  new  assignments.  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  .\llen  H.  Neuharth 
has  announced. 

Norris  W.  Vagg,  with  the 
newspaper  since  1922  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  since  1960,  will 
Irecome  an  administrative  assist¬ 
ant  to  Neuharth.  Vagg  plans  to 
retire  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Ronald  D.  .Martin,  formerly 
regional  news  editor  in  Roch¬ 
ester  and  more  recently  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Gannett 
Group’s  Today  in  Cocoa,  Fla., 
succeeds  Vagg  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  D&C. 

Richard  E.  Dougherty  moves 
from  day  news  editor  to  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  for  news 
and  operations;  Rol)ert  S.  Mellis, 
from  night  news  editor  to  news 
editor;  and  Desmond  Stone, 
from  chief  editorial  writer  to 
editor  of  the  editorial  page. 

«  «  4t 

Roger  W.  Hilbird — from 
legislative  reporter  in  the  Capi¬ 
tol  Bureau  of  the  Burlinyton 
(Vt.)  Free  Press  to  city  editor 
of  the  .Xlhamhra  (Calif.)  Post- 
.Xdvocate. 

*  «  * 

John  Clements,  Hear.st 
Newspapers  reporter  and  editor 
and  public  relations  director  of 
the  Hearst  Corporation  for  25 
years — retired. 

*  *  * 

James  W.  Scott,  editorial 
writer — named  associate  editor 
of  the  Katusas  City  (Mo.)  Star, 
following  retirement  of  Henry 
C.  Haskell. 

*  *  • 

Roderick  Nordell  —  named 
arts-entertainment  editor  of  the 
Christian  Seienee  Monitor,  re¬ 
placing  Harold  Rogihis,  ap- 
pointetl  to  the  Christian  Science 
Board  of  Lectureship. 
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Mi:rri.man  Smith,  UPI  W’hite 
House  correspondent — an  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  Knox  College,  Galesburg, 
III. 

*  *  * 

Louis  D.  Boccardi,  assistant 
to  the  general  news  editor  of 
the  Associate<l  Press — an  “out¬ 
standing  alumnus’’  award  from 
Fordham  University. 

*  *  * 

William  Davis  Taylor,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Boston  Globe — an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  de¬ 
gree  from  Colby  College,  Water- 
ville.  Me. 

*  *  * 

Don  a.  Murray — from  man¬ 
aging  editor,  A'asliua  (N.  H.) 
Telegraph,  to  chief  editorial 
writer,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
I'nion. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

George  G.  Gray  retired  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Burks  County  Courier 
Times,  the  Doylestown  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  and  the  Burlington 
(N.  J.)  County  Times.  Courier 
Times  managing  editor  Sandy 
Oi’PENHEiMER  has  replaced  Gray 
as  editor  of  the  Courier  Times 
and  Burlington  County  Times. 
Ben  Borowsky  moves  up  from 
sports  editor  to  become  Courier 
Times  managing  editor. 

*  4: 

George  Bidinger,  Cincinnati 
l‘ost  and  Times-Star  editorial 
writer  who  began  with  the  Post 
44  years  ago — retired.  Clifford 
J.  Witzmann,  Post  and  Times- 
Star  circulation  office  manager 
for  ;t2  years — retired. 

«  ♦  « 

Avery  Keener  moves  up  to 
assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press. 
John  Millrany,  city  editor — 
to  weekend  magazine  co-editor 
for  Peninsula  Newspapers  in 
the  San  Francisco  area. 

*  *  * 

Dennis  Tristram — from  po¬ 
lice  and  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Glendale  (Calif.) 
.\eu’s-Press  to  feature  writer 
with  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
News-Enterprise.  Bill  Saul  re¬ 
places  him. 


Ever  slow  down  to 
600  miles  an  hour? 


Jet  Delta!  /  ■ 

In  the  quiet  interval 
between  cities  Delta  gives 
travelers  a  welcome  ,  y 
respite... a  sanctuary, of 
speeid  in  which  to  relax.  - 
reflect  an(j  think  ahead^' 
Cities  are  merely  suburbs. 
of  each  other  at  ’ 

Delta’s  Jet  pace.  And  '  . 
in  between,  Jet  peace." 
It’s  wonderful! 
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U  of  Tennessee 
Gets  $200,000 
For  Journalism 

Knoxville.  Tenn. 
The  University  of  Tennessee 
has  lH*en  Riven  $‘i()0,00()  from  the 
Kdward  J.  Meeman  Foundation, 
for  the  School  of  Journalism.  It 
will  l)e  used  to  upgrade  the  joui  - 
nalism  school  as  a  step  toward 
expanding  it  into  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  College  of  Communications. 

It  will  also  provide  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  two  Distinguished 
Kdward  J.  Meeman  Professor¬ 
ships,  each  worth  about  $2000 
per  year,  and  two  Kdward  J. 
Meeman  Graduate  F'ellowships 
in  Communications  for  students 
from  abroad. 

Meeman  was  a  leading  figure 
in  Tennessee  journalism  for 
nearly  50  years  until  his  death 
in  1960.  He  was  the  founding 
editor  of  the  Knoxi’ille  Xews  and 
its  successor,  the  Mews-Sentinel, 
and  eventually  l)ecame  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Press-Seimitar.  He 
set  up  the  Foundation  in  1949. 

The  grant  to  U-T  brings  to 
$1.25  million  the  total  the  Foun¬ 
dation  has  given  to  major  Ten¬ 
nessee  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Last  fall,  the  Meeman 
School  of  Journalism  at  Mem¬ 
phis  State  University  received 
the  $300,000  Meeman  home  and 
farm  plus  $2.50,000  cash. 

• 

Farm  News  Citations 

Wattotown,  N.  Y, 
The  Watertown  Daily  Times 
has  i-eceived  the  annual  award 
of  the  Eastern  Milk  Producers 
Cooperative  .Association  for 
“outstanding  reporting  service 
to  agriculture.”  Bowd  W.  Mof¬ 
fett,  editorial  writer  and  editor 
of  the  weekly  Farm  &  Garden 
supplement,  accepted  the  cita¬ 
tion.  In  the  weekly  class,  Enos- 
burp  (V't.)  Standard  was  cited. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  iVealfb 
Offers  Opporfunifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  piace — in- 
creased  popuiation,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  in. 
vested  in  Australia. 

Ts  kMs  In  touch  with  markoting, 
advortiiini.  aublithint  and  graohic 
arts  in  Auitralia  road 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PuhUth^  fortnightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9 
Corner  Butt  t  CliidtII  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney.  Australia 


Harold  Blumenfeld 


UPI  Names  New 
Projects  Chief 

Appointment  of  Harold  Blu¬ 
menfeld  to  a  new  post  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  Special  Projects  of 
United  Press  International  was 
announced  by  UPI  President 
Mims  Thomason. 

Blumenfeld  has  lieen  UPI  ex¬ 
ecutive  newspictures  editor 
since  1957.  In  the  new  post  he 
will  direct  UPPs  book  publica¬ 
tions  and  other  special  projects, 
work  with  the  expanding  News- 
feature.s  Department  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  represent  UPI  at  jour¬ 
nalism  school  and  professional 
seminars  on  production  and  use 
of  more  significant  news  pic- 
tui’es. 

Blumenfeld  was  editor  of 
.Acme  Newspictures  when  it  was 
acquired  by  UPI  in  1952.  He  is 
a  native  of  New  York  City  and 
a  graduate  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

He  was  in  charge  of  picture 
selection  and  editing  for  the 
commemorative  volume,  “Four 
Days,”  which  UPI  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Heritage  published  about 
the  death  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  He  currently  is  work¬ 
ing  with  Cowles  Communica¬ 
tions  on  a  book  about  the  death 
of  Sen.  Rolx^rt  F.  Kennedy. 

• 

Papers  Not  Frei* 

III  Harrishiiri;,  Fa. 

Harrisiu  kc,  Pa. 

Robert  J.  Ruth,  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  who  failed  to  abide  by  the 
“honor  system”  of  paying  for 
newsjiapers,  was  found  guilty 
of  larceny  in  Dauphin  County 
Court  here. 

Ruth,  whose  sentence  was  de¬ 
ferred  pending  the  possible  fil¬ 
ing  of  a  new  trial  motion,  was 
observed  by  two  policemen  tak¬ 
ing  newsj)ai)ers  from  a  drug 
store  rack  without  dropping 
coins  in  the  l)ox  provi<ieil  for 
that  purpose. 

Under  Pennsylvania  law,  the 
maximum  penalty  for  larceny  is 
$2,000  in  fines  and  five  years  in 
jail. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Spelling  Lesson 


Paul  Trench,  editorial  writer  for  the  San  Antonio 
Lij/lit,  who  contributes  to  this  column  now  and  then, 
is  the  author  of  the  following: 

“  ‘Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind’  applies  to  spelling  as 
well  as  to  auld  acquaintance.  Hearing  a  word  or  a 
name  is  not  enough.  You  must  see  it,  too,  if  only  in 
the  mind’s  eye,  to  be  sure  of  the  spelling.  This  does 
not  explain  why  yiickel,  one  of  the  most  familiar 
words  in  the  American  language,  is  so  often  misspelled 
nickle,  but  it  may  account  for  the  apjiearance  of 
Lindbery  and  Gbandi  in  unexpected  places. 

“It  is  forty  years  since  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  made 
his  solo  flight.  The  name  is  no  longer  seen  regularly, 
so  the  h  is  dropped  even  by  those  who  would  never 
amputate  Pittsbaryh  or  EdinbaryU.  Similarly,  Mo¬ 
handas  K.  Gandhi  was  assassinated  in  1948  and  the 
name  cea.sed  to  be  a  familiar  sight — until  Mrs.  Indira 
Gandhi  (no  relation)  liecame  prime  minister  of  India. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Gold  Coast  in  West  Africa  be¬ 
came  the  independent  nation  of  Ghana,  making  the 
syllable  GUan  familiar,  and  thereby  perhaps  encour¬ 
aging  its  misuse  in  Gandhi. 

“A  remarkable  example  of  this  error  occurred  in 
the  Jan.  14,  1967  issue  of  a  magazine  that  is  typo¬ 
graphically  immaculate  most  of  the  time.  In  this 
instance.  Mine.  Ghandi  ajijieared  in  a  dispatch  from 
Paris.  The  name,  by  mischance,  fell  at  the  end  of  a 
line  and  had  been  divided  into  Ghan-di. 

“Melchior,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Magi  in  the 
nativity  story,  is  often  changed  to  Melcholr,  perhaps 
because  of  the  familiarity  of  choir.  Lauritz  Melchior, 
the  celebrated  baritone,  has  often  been  the  victim  of 
this  transposition. 

“When  a  misspelling  becomes  commonplace  it  l)e- 
gins  to  creep  into  the  dictionaries,  and  this  has  hap¬ 
pened  with  .sanitarinm/sanitoriam.  These  respectable 
and  established  alternatives  have  sired  the  bastard 
variations  sanitoriam, 'sanitarium.  Neither  of  these 
was  given  in  Webster  II,  but  they  are  both  in  Webster 
III.  The  new  Random  House  Dictionary  has  ignored 
them.  Funk  &  Way  nails  (1962  edition)  denounces 
sanitoriam  as  ‘corrupt’  and  calls  sanitarium  ‘incor¬ 
rect.’  The  foot  is  in  the  door,  though,  and  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  now. 

“The  old  joke,  ‘How  can  I  look  it  up  if  I  don’t  know 
how  to  spell  it?’  is  not  ajiplicable  to  some  words  that 
may  seem  tricky,  for  the  reason  it  is  difficult  to  spell 
them  wrong  however  hard  you  try;  e.  y.,  thinyuma- 
bob — or  is  it  thinyamajiy?  Search  the  dictionaries 
and  you  will  find  at  least  nine  variations:  thinyabob, 
thinyamabob,  thinyamajiy,  thinyamy,  thinyum,  thiny- 
umabob,  thinyamajiy,  thinyumbob,  thinyummy. 

“A  different  gag  might  l)e  introduced  now,  that 
would  go  like  this:  ‘How  can  I  check  the  spelling  if 
the  word  isn’t  in  the  dictionary?’  This  is  promjited 
by  the  discovery  that  eeny,  meeny  miney,  mo,  which 
was  carried  in  Webster  II,  is  not  in  Webster  III  nor 
in  Random  House.  Is  this  because  the  words  of  the 
children’s  game  have  become  racially  offensive?  If 
so,  is  that  a  valid  reason  for  excluding  them  from 
an  unabridged  dictionary?  Just  asking. 
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Ray  Cromley 
Gets  Scoops 
In  Far  East 

“You  run  up  apainst  some 
unusual  situations  on  a  trip  like 
this,”  said  Ray  Cromley,  News¬ 
paper  Entenjrise  Alliance’s 
WashinRton  columnist  and  one 
of  the  nation’s  foremost  an¬ 
alysts,  upon  his  return  recently 
from  a  six-week  Asian  trip 
which  included  several  such 
“situations”.  .  . 

*(loinK  into  Viet  Conj?  ham¬ 
lets  with  South  Vietnamese 
counter  guerrilla  forces. 

*A  long  interview  with  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Lao  Army, 
who,  it  turned  out,  had  taken 
jiart  in  some  guerrilla  opera¬ 
tions  with  Cromley  during 
WWII. 

*.A,  stay  in  Pakistan  where 
“the  Russians  and  Red  Chinese 
are  weaning  an  old  and  close 
ally  away  from  the  United 
States.” 

look  into  the  heavy  gold 
smuggling  racket  in  Hong 
Kong.  .  . 

Witness  to  Plot 

News  reports  tell  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Ouane  Rathikone,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Royal 
Lao  Army,  was  removed  from 
oflice  at  the  instigation  of  .some 
ambitious  colonels.  While  Crom¬ 
ley  was  in  Vientiane,  he  was  a 
witness  to  the  plotting  of  the 
colonels,  sat  for  20  minutes  with 
the  General  while  he  questioned 
a  local  reporter  about  the  plot, 
and  later  listene<l  to  one  of  the 
colonels  describe  how  some  of 
the  to))  army  officers  would  be 
removed. 

“Thus  I  found  my.self  on  the 
edges  of  a  major  Lao  Army  re¬ 
shuffle  that  could  change  the 
balance  of  power  within  the 
country,”  Cromley  said. 

On  the  counter  guerrilla  op¬ 
erations,  Cromley  went  with  the 
team’s  metlic,  a  young  man  with 
“a  week  or  two  of  medical  train¬ 
ing  and  a  case  holding  .SO  reme¬ 
dies”  for  assorted  aches  and 
))ains.  The  three  10-nien  teams, 
set  uj)  for  intelligence  and  psy¬ 
chological  warfare  duties,  laid 
the  groundwork  for  future  ma¬ 
jor  strikes?.  There  were  jsropa- 
ganda  s))ecialists,  intelligence 
ex])erts  and  often  a  woman  to 
a*lvise  village  wives  on  diet, 
housework  and  living  conditions. 

“These  teams  show  ))romise 
of  being  a  highly  effective  po¬ 
litical  weapon  in  winning  the 
war,”  Cromley  said. 

In  Tokyo  Cromley  found  psy- 
chedelically  oriented  university 
students  farther  along  in  strikes 
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and  sit-ins  than  their  American 
counterparts. 

“In  Bangkok  and  Vientiane  I 
saw  Western  hippies  on  the 
streets,”  Cromley  said.  “The 
Thai  and  Lao  passersby  paid 
them  little  heed — almost  as  if 
they  weren’t  there. 

“A  high  ranking  general  in 
one  country  asked  a  friend  of 
mine  (a  Westerner)  to  run  o))i- 
um.  ‘They’d  never  suspect  you,’ 
he  told  my  friend,  who  refu.sed, 
of  course.  But  he  hasn’t  yet 
(piite  gotten  used  to  the  offers!” 

Cromley  understands  the  mys¬ 
terious  East  having  spent  13 
years  there.  He  was  in  Japan 
for  10  years,  in  mainland  China 
a  year  and  a  half,  Korea  a  half 
year  and  on  three  recent  trips 
has  visited  Indo  China,  South 
V’ietnam,  India,  Pakistan,  Thai¬ 
land,  Burma  and  the  Philip))ines. 
He  speaks  Japanese  fluently. 

In  World  War  II  he  com¬ 
manded  the  U.S.  Military  Mis¬ 
sion  to  Mao  Tse-tung’s  Chinese 
Communist  headquarters  in 
Yenan.  He  knew  Mao,  Lin  Piao, 
Chou  En-lai,  Chu  Teh  and  other 
Red  China  leaders.  He  also  com¬ 
manded  the  U.  S.  Army  East 
China  Project  operations  behind 
Japanese  lines  in  the  Fuchow 
area.  He  is  a  Colonel  in  the 
.\rmy  Reser\e,  specializing  24 
years  in  guerrilla  warfare  and 
.subversive  insurgencies. 

Cromley,  57,  has  a  B.S.  in 
mathematics  and  nuclear  phy¬ 
sics  from  the  California  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  He  was  with 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  16  years 
before  joining  NEA.  He  is  the 
father  of  seven  children  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  3  and  29 
years,  and  the  grandfather  of 
three.  His  late  wife,  Helen  Sue, 
was  named  the  Virginia  DAR’s 
out.standing  junior  of  the  year 
shortly  before  her  death  in  1967. 

Cromley  recently  completed 
the  15-))art  newspaper  series 
and  Reader  Ser\’ice  book  being 
distributed  by  NEA,  “What 
You’ve  Got  Coming  in  U.  S. 
Education  Benefits.”  He  also 
wrote  the  po))ular  series  and 
book,  “What  You’ve  Got  Coming 
in  Benefits  for  U.  S.  Veterans.” 
The  book  sold  more  than  100,- 
000  copies. 

• 

Cily  Editor  Named 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Dav’e  Alexander,  former  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Asheville  Times, 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  Record,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Augnsta  Chronicle,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
Clinton  Sampsonian  and  former 
associate  editor  of  the  Leaksville 
A'ews,  has  been  named  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Greensboro  Record, 
succeeding  Ralph  Lancaster  who 
resigned  to  accept  a  post  with 
Wachovia  Bank  and  'Trust  Co., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Travel  Column 
And  Cartoon: 

Facts  and  Fun 

General  Features  Corp.  is 
“Going  Places,”  and  they’re 
“Traveling  Light” — ho))efully  on 
the  roa<l  to  popularity. 

“Traveling  Light”  is  a  week¬ 
ly  caitoon  panel  and  “Going 
Places”  a  weekend  column  for 
tiavel  ))ages. 

According  to  syndicate,  “Go¬ 
ing  Places”  never  uses  |)ublicity 
handouts.  “Ron  Butler,”  says 
General  Features  of  the  author, 
“writes  firsthand  of  his  visits 
to  interesting  j)laces  and  his 
individualistic  style  |)rovides 
readers  with  interesting  news 
and  entertainment  as  well  as 
basic  information.” 

“Traveling  Light,”  according 
to  the  syndicate,  “is  the  perfect 
combination  of  humor  and  ad¬ 
venture  shenanigans  available 
for  weekly  travel  pages  (or  any 
feature  section  for  that  matter) 
and  is  a  completely  new  and 
very  funny  cartoon  panel. 

In  “Traveling  Light,”  Butler 
and  Vienna-bom  artist  Paul 
Peter  Porges  combine  their  tal¬ 
ents,  knowledge  of  foreign  ports, 
places  and  travel  experiences  to 
produce  a  “light,  bright  new¬ 
comer  to  the  cartoon  scene.” 

• 

Buys  Printing  Firm 

Litchfield,  Conn. 
The  Mary  Lyn  Pre.ss,  Litch¬ 
field  printing  firm,  has  been  sold 
by  William  Exner  to  C,  J.  Del- 
vaglio  and  Ross  Grannon,  own¬ 
ers  of  Northwestern  Publishing 
Corporation, 

Installation  of  a  three-unit, 
offset  newspaper  press  at  Mary 
Lyn  Press  will  be  completed 
soon  for  production  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  shoppers. 

Northwestern  publishes  two 
Connecticut  w'eeklies,  the 
Thomaston  Express,  and  the 
Canaan  Connecticut  Western 
A'eu's. 

tell  ME,'C7 
Dorothy... 

by  Dorothy  Crispo 

I've  gained  50  lbs.  in  the  past 
year,  and  have  been  told  I  should 
see  a  skin  doctor.  I'm  wondering, 
why  a  skin  doctor? 

PUZZLED 

Could  be  to  make  sure  you'll  have 
enough  to  go  around. 

(So  week). 

Dorex  Features  International 

to  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Phone  (212)  682-5150 


United 
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COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES  > 


LIHLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an*  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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Editors  Displeased 
With  Violent  Strips 


I'lidor  tho  head:  “Dick  Tracy 
Shot  Down  Ry  a  Paper,”  a  New 
York  daily  rei)ort*"d  the  demise 
of  Dick  Tracy  in  the  (ireen^thoro 
(X.  C.)  Ihiily  Svu'K.  Little 
Orphan  Annie  also  came  to  an 
untimely  en<l.  The  X'ews  dropped 
them  on  June  11th  Ix'cause  of 
their  “constant  exploitation  and 
a<lv(K-acy  of  violence.” 

Annie  had  run  in  the  j)aper 
since  1!)2(),  and  Tracy  since*  1!(8!L 

Charles  Hau.ser,  <*x<*cutiv«‘ 
news  editor  of  the  !><),. ■):i8  circu¬ 
lation  morninp  daily,  said  the 
eelitors  had  a  U-ad  on  .\nnie  and 
Tracy  for  !<om<*  time  before*  pull- 
iiiR  the*  trifiper.  Saiel  Hauser: 

“It  wa.sn’t  that  the  strij)s 
cemtain  a  Kre*at  eleal  e)f  viole*nce* 
hut  rathei-  that  they  aelvex-ateel 
it.” 

He*  saiel  that  the  jeaper  hael 
lM*e*n  e*valuatin}t  the*  strips  for 
“twee  e>r  three  meenths”  lK*fore* 
ceiminR  tee  their  eie*cisie)n,  which 
was  maele*  hy  heeth  Hauser  anel 
William  D.  Sniele*r,  the*  paper’s 
e'eliten*. 

“See  far,”  saiel  Hauser,  “we’ve 
f'eetten  thre*e  eleeze*n  pheene  calls 
anel  se*veral  eloz^n  lette*rs  from 
re*aelers  concerning  our  action.” 
The*  re*aeler  reactieen  was  “sjelit” 
he  said.  Half  were  happy  to  see 
.Annie  anel  Dick  po  hut  the  other 
half  want<*d  them  hack. 

Replacinp  the  cancelle*el  strips 
are*  “Juelpe  Parkei,”  anel 
“.Apartment  ,3-G,”  Ineth  freem  the 
Puhlishers-Hall  Synelicate*. 

.Aelmittinp  that  the  Kenneely 
a.s.sassinatieen  had  se)me*thinp  tee 
dee  with  the  elecisieen,  Hauser 
said:  “The*  June  7th  Tracy  strije 
summe*d  it  up  in  a  jeanel  that 
saiel  ‘Vieelence  is  peelelen  when  it’s 
use*el  tee  jeut  elown  evil.’  ”  Hauser 
eleK*sn’t  think  so.  He  saiel  that 
“we  elon’t  intend  tee  hack  down 
freem  eeur  stand.  We’ll  stick  to 
eeur  puns.”  Other  strips  are  po¬ 
tential  hulls-e“.ves  feer  ohlivieen  tore 
hut  he*  wouldn’t  say  which  ones. 

Two  strips  elo  neet  a  catastro¬ 
phe  make  heewever,  saiel  .Arthur 
Laree,  presielent  anel  editeer  eef 
the  Chicapee  Trihune-N’e*w  Yoik 
N’e*ws  Synelicate. 

“It’s  neethinp  tee  mapnify,”  he* 
saiel,  e*xplaininp  that  Tracy  ap- 
peare*el  in  nuere*  than  8l)(t  papers 
while*  .Annie  was  in  lOh.  “It’s  a 
reeutine*  cancellatieen,”  .saiel  Laro. 

“Yieelence  is  a  part  of  our 
live*s,  yeeu  can’t  pe*t  away  from 
it,”  he  adele*d,  pointinp  out  that 
the*  world’s  number  one  lM*st-se*ll- 
inp  henek  ceentains  meere*  vieelence* 
than  any  other  hexek  to  ceeme 
lH*fore*  eer  follow  it — the  Bible. 

“In  the  comics,”  he  .said,  “the 
had  puys  always  pe*t  their  just 


elesserts.”  The  numhe*r  of  had 
puys  Dick  Tracy  hreeupht  to 
ju.stice  is  incalculable*.  Rapa- 
mufiin  Annie  has  done  more  than 
her  share  to  maintain  law  and 
eereler,  in  her  own  inimitable  way. 

Hayinp  that  Tracy  “pets  the 
meest  fan  mail,”  Laree  explaineel 
that  the  inelefatipahle  elete*ctive*, 
“eieM*sn’t  pet  much  hate  mail, 
rather  letters  peeintinp  out  errors 
made  in  the  strije.”  Laro  thinks 
theie  will  lx*  meere*  mail  con- 
cerninp  the  cancellation,  “hut 
neet  in  numlH*rs.” 

The  Lovdou  (Out.)  Free 
Presot  discontinueel  Dick  Tracy 
this  week.  The  eeliteeis  saiel  they 
wen*  “elisturbe*el  with  the  con¬ 
stant  emphasis  on  violence  in  a 
leenp  series  eef  macabn*  crimes.” 
The  decisieen  tee  elroje  the  sti'ije 
was  maele*  in  .April,  acceerelinp  tee 
the  e*eliteerial. 

*  1*: 

I/«*lle*rs  eef  I'reele*!*! 

The  Wiistliiyif/toti  (1).  C.)  /'ee.sf 
ren-eiveel  a  larpe  number  eef 
lette*rs  freem  leaders  protest!  np 
the  Tracy  eieisenle  in  which  eva- 
jeeeration  puns  were  the  elet(*c- 
tive’s  weapeens.  Many  of  the* 
letters  were  puhlisheel. 

In  the  same  perioel,  the  h’eeler- 
al  Ceemmunications  Commission 
askeel  the  N’atieenal  Commission 
een  the*  Cause  anel  Prevention  of 
Violence  to  stuely  the  de*piction 
of  violence  in  the  mass  meelia. 
FCC  Chairman  Rosel  H.  Hyde 
told  the  commissiem  it  shoulel 
consieler  whether  “the  se*eds  of 
violence  are  nurtureel  throuph 
the  public’s  airwaves  anel  othe*r 
feirms  of  communication.” 

• 

Offer  Pajse-l  Series 
On  Women’s  Rights 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  ran  a 
.series  of  five  articles  on  wo¬ 
men’s  riphts  on  their  front  pape 
startinp  June  3.  They  were  com- 
pileel  anel  eeliteel  by  Alarion  Mc- 
Hriele,  Sentinel  staff  writer, 
f reim  the  work  of  the  povernor’s 
ceimmissiein  on  the  status  of 
women. 

The  series  summarizes  lepal 
riphts  of  women  durinp  mar- 
riape,  as  a  homemaker,  ilurinp 
marriape,  as  a  workinp  woman, 
when  marriape  ends  by  death 
or  divorce,  or  when  children  are 
born  out  of  wedlock. 

.As  a  public  sendee  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  will  reiirint  the  series  in 
pamphlet  form  available  to 
interested  jier.sons  throuph 
the  Sentinel’s  Public  Sen’ice 
Bureau. 


Gallup  Poll 
Going  Down 
To  the  Wire 


Dr.  Georpe  Gallup,  ilirector  of 
the  .American  In.stitute  of  Public 
0|)inion,  says  that  all  the  candi¬ 
dates  seekinp  Presidential  con¬ 
vention  delepates  should  have 
stayed  home  and  save<l  their 
money. 

Gallup  doe.sn’t  believe  that  all 
the  huflinp  and  pullinp  chanpes 
a  sinple  vott*.  The  result  in  all 
the  j)rimary  elections  would 
have  l)een  the  .same  if  the  can- 
ilidates  had  stayed  at  home. 

Si)eakinp  (June  12)  before 
the  Deadline  Club  of  New  York, 
local  chajiter  of  Sipma  Delta 
Chi,  Gallup  .sai<l  his  i)oll-takers 
would  not  stay  home,  however. 
Gallup  jwllsters,  he  said,  would 
po  <lown  to  the  wire  to  avoi<l  a 
repetition  of  the  mi.scalculation 
that  befell  ))ollsters  in  1948, 
when  they  predicted  a  landslide 
for  Thomas  E.  Dewey  over 
Harry  S.  Truman. 

Gallup’s  explanation  for  the 
1948  contretemps  was  that  j)oll- 
takers  had  concluded  that 
Dewey  had  it  in  the  bap  and  had 
clo.sed  shop  10  days  sooner  than 
they  should  and  missetl  im- 
j)ortant  chanpes  that  took  place 
just  before  Election  Day. 

Galluj),  durinp  a  (|ue.stion  and 
answer  period  said  that  the 
‘thinl  |)arty  bid  by  Georpe  Wal¬ 
lace  (former  Governor  of  Ala¬ 
bama)  po.ses  the  stronpest  third 
j)arty  movement  seen  in  this 
country  since  the  LaEollette 
movement  of  1924.” 

He  i)redicted  that  Georpe  Wal¬ 
lace  would  “far  outpoll  Henry 
A.  Wallace,”  the  Propressive 
party  candidate  of  1948.  The 
Wallace  vott*  in  1948  was  1,157,- 
172 — smaller  than  the  1,1(59,021 
receivetl  by  J.  Strom  I'hurmand, 
the  States  Riphts’  candidate. 
Thurmand  pot  39  electoral  votes, 
Wallace  none. 

Gallu])  i)redictetl  that  the  time 
would  come  when,  workinp  with 
im|)rovetl  technitiues  and  com- 
I)Uters,  jiolltakers  could  within 
hours  accurately  paupe  jiojiular 
o))inion  on  candidates  for  office 
and  on  national  issues  such  as 
the  proposal  to  control  puns.  He 
denied  that  polls  had  any  in¬ 
fluence  on  election  results. 


Goldsmith 
Joins  Allen 
In  Column 


“Inside  Washinpton,”  Pub- 
lishers-Hall  jjolitical  column, 
will  have  a  new  co-author  be- 
pinninp  July  1st. 

John  Goldsmith,  a  lonp-tinu* 
friend  of  the  column’s  foundinp 
author,  Robeit  S.  .Allen,  will 
replace  Paul  J.  Scott,  who  is 
quittinp  the  column. 

Goldsmith  is  a  20-y»*ar  UPI 
staffer.  Lately  he  has  covered 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Accordinp  to  Goldsmith,  both 
he  and  Allen  have  a  smooth 
workinp  relationshi));  not  to 
mention  a  host  of  contacts.  And 
both  are  maiiied  to  former 
news))a))(*r  re|)orters. 

Bol>  Walton,  Publisher.s-Hall 
<*ditor,  said  the  column  will  not 
be  “an  ivory  towei-  column,  hut 
rather  news,” 

Goldsmith,  who  is  the  father 
of  two  teen-ape  sons,  lM*pan  his 
career  in  journalism  as  “the 
most  peneral  kind  of  peneral 
assipnment  re))orter”  for  the 
Trojf  (N.Y.)  Kectsrd  after  the 
end  of  World  War  11. 

Allen  is  descril)<*d  hy  his  syn¬ 
dicate  as  a  “newspairerman  and 
fiphter,”  His  fiphtinp  started  at 
the  apt*  of  1(5,  when  he  enlisted 
in  the  (5th  U.S.  Cavalry.  He 
ser\*ed  on  the  Mexican  border 
and  in  World  War  I,  and  then 
l»ecame  a  National  Guaid  and 
R(*serve  Officei*  until  World  War 
II,  when  he  was  named  Chief 
of  Combat  Intellipence  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Patton’s  Staff. 

Allen  was  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
inpton  Bureau  of  the  Chruttian 
Science  Monitor,  after  workinp 
for  United  Press,  when  he  first 
teamed  U|(  with  Drew  Pearson. 
They  wrote  “Washinpton 
Merry-Go-Round”  and  a  se<iuel, 
“More  Merry-Go-Round.” 

When  their  identities  became 
known,  both  lost  their  jobs,  but 
not  for  lonp.  By  the  end  of 
1932,  Allen  and  Pearson  had 
started  a  .syndicated  column 
under  the  title  of  their  book, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  at¬ 
tained  to))  recopnition  as  re¬ 
porters  of  the  national  scene. 

The  two  men  collaboi-ated  for 
10  years,  until  World  War  II 
l)epan  and  Allen,  a  Re.serve  offi¬ 
cer,  was  recalled  to  active  duty. 

Durinp  the  fiphtinp  in  the 
Thuiinpen  Corridor  in  West- 
ein  Germany,  Allen,  leadinp  a 
mission  behind  enemy  lines, 
was  wounded,  taken  iiri.soner 
and  lost  his  ripht  aim. 

Returninp  to  civilian  life  and 
his  newspaper  work,  Allen  over¬ 
came  his  handicaj),  learned  to 
write  and  type  left  handed. 
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\Abmens  \Afear  Daily 
Syndication  builds 
retail  advertising  linage 


For  availability  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY 
syndication  in  your  area,  write 
Women’s  Wear  Daily,  7  East  12th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10003.  Joseph  Hanley 


Women' s  Wear  Daily  Syndication  suhscrihers  include: 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
CLEVELAND  PRESS 
ELLE  (PARIS) 

FRANCE  SOIR  (PARIS) 
DETROIT  NEWS 
HOUSTON  POST 


JIJI  PRESS  (JAPAN) 

KAMAKURA-SHOBO  PUBLISHING  OF  JAPAN 
LONDON  DAILY  EXPRESS 
LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXAMINER 
NEWS  LTD.  OF  AUSTRALIA 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 


ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 
ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT-CHRONICLE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 
SEATTLE  TIMES 
TODAY  (COCOA.  FLORIDA) 
WASHINGTON  POST 


o 


o 
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I A  von  AM)  DESIGN 


From  sharp  to  sharper 


O’!)?  Cilauhetiau  Kmis-^un 


FINAL  ° 
EDITION 


Conservation  Chief  To  Address  Alewife  Session 


(Tlif  cUauli 


FINAL  • 
EDITION 

IOC 


Plan  Po  Slash  S|K*ii(liii«: 
Gives  Tax  Bill  \e\v  Life 


Another  Interest  Rate 
Hike  Hurts  Borrowers 


Builders  Express 
Optimism  For  '68 


Shi/ilninrtl  Prirlvv 
Rejevtvd  By  Hanoi 


High  ('.oiirl  Ooddlr* 
OiininalK  Middrllaii 


Our  *N«w  LooL' 
Appears  Monday 


Smuggler? 
News  To  Ky 


Bombi  Ploitt'  North  Vietnam 
hHte^tosffia'idi  Thit  Yoor 


165.000  Strike  Bell  System; 
Littie  Disruption  In  Service 


Boiko  Acroii  Noiiort 
Joitt  SeorcA  for  Golf 


lietween  lines  of  head.  It  set  up  a  standard  flush 
left  kicker  style,  with  main  heads  under  the  kickers 
indented  one  em  for  each  column  of  headline  width. 

A  hammer  (reverse  kicker)  is  used  occasionally. 
The  Money  kicker  in  column  1.  A  number  of  papers 
u.se  hammers.  Usually  they  are  set  all  caps.  Caps 
and  lower  case,  as  here,  is  better. 

SOP  at  the  News-Sun  is  kickers  (or  overlines) 
on  all  cutlines  except  one-liners.  Notice  that  the 
kicker  is  flush  left  and  that  the  cutline  is  flush 
riRht.  This  is  done  to  balance  kicker  and  cutline. 
The  cutline  is  indented  on  left.  The  indention  pro¬ 
presses  proportionately  in  relation  to  the  column 
width  of  the  picture. 

“This  indent  propression  is  maintained  throuph 
three  columns,”  Mr.  Martin  explained.  “There  we 
reached  the  maximum  line  lenpth  of  .‘10  ems  possible 
under  machine  capabilities. 

“Recopnizinp  that  the  lenpth  of  the  line  was 
lonper  than  puide  lines  for  best  readability,  we  ex- 
l)erimented  with  various  alternatives  and  decided 
we  ])referred  this  to  the  looks  and  problems  evolv- 
inp  from  wrapped  cutlines.” 

The  new  look  dropped  cutoffs.  White  space  in¬ 
stead  of  cutoffs  is  simpler  and  separates  the  elements 
adequately. 

“We  considered  down-style  headlines,”  Mr.  Martin 
said.  “We  decided  we  didn’t  care  for  it  as  a  daily 
diet.  We  do  use  the  down-style  in  Weekend  Life,  a 
tab  that  runs  Saturdays.” 

Mr.  Martin  explained  that  redesipn  of  the  name¬ 
plate  is  beinp  considered — to  drop  the  Old  Enplish 
in  favor  of  somethinp  simpler  and  more  strikinp. 

“Any  suppestions  on  improvinp  either  the  ears 
or  the  lopo  would  be  ai)preciated,”  he  added. 

Has  anyone  done  that  recently?  If  so,  Mr.  Wripht 
and  Mr.  Martin  would  be  plad  to  hear  about  it  and 
to  see  the  results. 


Bv  llouanl  B.  Tavlor 


It’s  evident  an  incieasinp  numlier  of  newspapers 
are  takinp  a  second  look  at  their  layout  and  desipn. 

The  volume  of  mail  and  tearsheets  i-eceived  by 
this  department  is  one  indication. 

Another  indication  is  the  interest  generated  by 
a  typoprajihy  workshop  conducted  recently  by  the 
department  of  journalism  of  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity.  One  hundred  fifteen  executives  from  72 
newspapers,  bip  and  small,  in  1(5  states  participated 
in  the  workshop.  Layout  was  the  sole  topic. 

The  Waukegan  (Ill.)  SewK-Sun,  six-day  p.m.  with 
;t5,(5()0  circulation  in  a  city  of  88,000,  recently  did 
a  top  to  bottom  revamp  job.  The  teaisheets  come 
from  Jim  Martin,  the  jjaper’s  community  relations 
director. 

The  old  look  (upper  left)  was  pood.  The  head 
faces  were  Tempo  and  Spartan.  Body  type  was  nine 
on  10.  Body  was  indented  and  column  rules  were 
sunk.  All  this  makes  for  easy  readability. 

But  the  News-Sun  wasn’t  satisfied.  It  soupht  even 
preater  eye  appeal.  It  spent  a  wa<l  of  money  on  an 
all-Bodoni  head  face  (bold  for  news,  repular  for 
Women’s)  and  on  nine-point  Imperial  body  on  a 
10-point  slug. 

“Imperial’s  broader  letters  pave  more  air  and  a 
cleaner  look,”  Mr.  Maitin  remarked. 

The  results  (upper  right)  are  well  worth  the  ex¬ 
pense. 

Del  Wripht,  News-Sun  executive  editor,  observed 
that  the  new  lx)dy  ty})e  invites  a  person  to  read  a 
story. 

“That’s  our  objective  in  the  change — to  make  our 
paper  as  easy  to  read  as  possible,”  he  said. 

Following  its  general  concept  of  opening  up  the 
pages,  the  News-Sun  adde<l  space  above,  below  and 
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10  in  First 
Hall  of  Fame 
Selections 


Women  Demand 
Executive  Posts 
With  News  Media 


Toronto 

The  Canadian  liroadcastinp 
Corp.  was  sharply  criticized  by’ 
a  group  of  women  who  said 
neither  the  CBC  nor  newspa¬ 
pers  give  women  top  jobs. 

The  Toronto  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Women’s  Press  Club 
said  answers  to  a  questionnaire 
mentionetl  the  CBC  news  and 
farm  «lepartments  as  being  dis- 
criminatoi’y  toward  women. 

The  per.sonnel  department 
hires  mainly  the  low-paid  staff. 
“The  better  positions  are  filled 
by  men  in  charge  of  finding 
their  own  candidates  (often 
their  friends).’’ 

There  are  no  women  in  senior 
management  of  the  corporation, 
the  brief  said.  “The  attitude  of 
men  in  the  CBC  was  described 
as  somewhat  patronizing  towanl 
the  women  employees.  The  men 
sometimes  include  a  woman  on 
a  committee  as  a  token  to  prove 
geles  news  office,  is  the  recipient  that  they  are  liberal  in  this.” 
of  an  Urban  Journalism  Center  The  brief  said  the  CBC 
fellowship  at  Northwestein  Uni-  should  take  the  lead  in  hiring 
versity,  the  funds  for  which  are  and  promoting  women  because 
supplied  by’  the  Ford  Founda-  it  is  chiefly  financecl  by  taxpay- 
tion.  ers  and  has  an  obligation  to 

He  joined  the  Wall  Street  serve  the  major  segments  of  the 
Journal  in  1949  after  gi'aduation  community. 

from  Columbia  University  Grad-  The  brief,  based  on  answers 
uate  School  of  Journalism.  He  from  28  employers  and  .30  club 
wrote  “Sick  Cities,”  a  book  on  members  and  conversations  with 
urban  problems  published  in  employees,  said  none  of  Toron- 
1963  by  Macmillan.  to’s  daily  newspapers  have  a 

•  woman  as  editor,  news  editor, 

1  St  Aniiunl  Wiiiiipr  "'^ht  editor. 


Krueger 


Walsh 


Puckett 


Simmons 


Walsh  will  continue  to  oversee  Chattanooga  Post 

the  paper’s  bureaus  in  Wash-  Lake  Junali’ska,  N.  C.  Scores  ill  Contest 

ington,  Austin  and  Fort  Worth.  Owen  Lewis,  staff  writer  for 

Hp  will  also  suppi'visp  news  (wreenshoro  Daily  is  ^  Tiptonmlle,  Tenn. 

gathering  and  writing  by  all  annual  winner  of  the  The  Chattanooga  Pont,  an  eve- 

departments.  McPherson  Communica-  ning  daily  established  20  months 

Krueger,  who  had  been  man-  fions  .\ward  for  excellence  in  ago,  won  top  honors  among 
aging  editor  since  1957,  is  the  reporting  of  religion.  He  re-  Tennessee  newspapers  given 
New<5’ firrt  everiitive  eOitnr  sinee  ceived  a  $100  check  and  an  awards  by  the  University  of 
the  rethimer^^^  award  plaque.  Tennessee  at  the  Tennes.see 

late  Harry  C.  Withers.  Both  individual  writers  and  Press  .Association  here  June  lo. 

Ki’ueger  is  a  native  of  San  newspapers  within  the  44-county  Post  accumulated  the 

Antonio  and  a  journalism  grad-  area  of  the  Western  North  Caro-  highest  number  of  credits  in  all 
uate  of  the  University’  of  Texas,  lina  United  Methodist  Confer-  contests.  The  Post  placed  first 
He  began  his  newspaper  career  ence  have  been  eligible  in  the  'O  Make-Up  and  Appearance, 
on  the  San  Antonio  Light  and  competition.  Lwal  Features,  Editorials,  Local 

was  a  writer  and  editor  for  the  •  Pictures,  Society  News,  and 

AP  in  Dallas  and  San  Fran-  Maiiaecr  Sportswriting,  and  fifth  in  Best 

cisco  before  joining  the  News  '  ^  Editorial.  There  were  502 

as  a  staff  writer.  He  was  pro-  Hattiesbi'RG,  Miss,  entries. 

moted  to  city  editor  in  1945.  Robert  M.  Hederman  III,  edi-  The  Kingsport  Times  placed 
•  tor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly  second  in  the  grand  award  con- 

Piihlini-t  for  FOP  Madison  County  Herald  at  Can-  test.  The  (iatlinhurg  Press,  an 

***  named  general  East  Tennessee  weekly,  and  the 

Austin,  Tex.  manager  of  the  Hattiesburg  Lebanon  Democrat,  a  Middle 
George  O.  Ives  Jr.,  formerly  a  American.  Hederman  is  the  son  Tennessee  weekly,  tied  for  third 
reporter  for  the  Temple  Tele-  of  Robert  M.  Hederman  Jr.  of  place. 

gram  and  the  Houston  Post,  has  Jackson,  co-owner  of  the  The  Johnson  City  Press- 
l)een  named  head  of  public  rela-  Clarion-Ledger  and  Jackson  Chronicle  placed  fourth,  Sparta 
tions  for  Texas  state  Republican  Daily  News,  and  co-owner  of  the  Expositor  fifth,  and  the  Daily 
headquarters.  Hattiesburg  paper.  Herald  of  Columbia  sixth. 


ITT 

(Continued  from  pane  18) 


a  oul)  reporter  with  the  foimer 
Hearst  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice.  He  was  day  editor  when  INS 
merped  with  United  Press  in 
liloS  lo  Wome  UPI.  Pupliese 
stayed  on  for  nine  months,  then 
did  public  relations  for  the  USO 
l)efore  joining  ITT  in  1959. 

Wallace,  just  back  from  Hong 
Kong,  headquarters  of  ITT’s 
.Asian  Pacific  operations,  stood 
looking  at  his  desk.  It  was  about 
a  third  as  large  as  a  newspaper 
copy  desk  and  was  cut  to  look 

like  one.  It  was  covered  with 
papers. 

“It’s  a  mess,”  Wallace  said. 

Handling  papers  and  editing 
copy  for  I'TT,  he  said,  was 

“alMiut  like  handling  the  A 

tvire,  except  that  some  times 

you  think  you  have  two  \ 

wires.” 

PuRliese  briefed  us  a  bit  on 
Gerrity  l»efore  we  went  in.  Ger- 
rit.v  had  entered  the  .Army  as  an 
infantry  rifleman  and  had  won  a 
liattlefield  commission  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge.  He  had  re¬ 
turned  to  Scranton  to  complete 
his  education  and  had  attended 
the  Columbia  Univer.sity  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism.  He 
had  joined  ITT  in  1958. 

“We’re  all  newspaper  people 
around  here,”  Pugliese  said.  ‘‘We 
.still  think  like  newsmen,  getting 
down  to  what  is  important. 
Geneen  operates  the  .same  way — 
shucks  up  his  sleeves  and  wades 
in.  There  are  no  stuffed  shirts 
around  here.” 

One  problem  the  men  never 
encoutered  in  their  newspaper 
work  keeps  them  and  their  staff 
on  their  toes.  This  involves 
guarding  corporate  .secrets  so 
that  no  one  can  use  them  to 
make  a  killing  on  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket. 

Gerrity  descrilied  it  as  “the 
only  real  problem  we  never  en¬ 
countered  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.”  He  called  it  “a  legal  prob¬ 
lem”  to  satisfy’  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 


Truax  Will  Promote 
Miami  Dolphins  Team 

.Miami,  Fla. 

Earl  K.  Truax  Jr.,  former 
jiromotion  director  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  has  joined  the  .Miami 
Dolphins  Professional  Football 
Organization  (.AFL)  for  the 
19fi8  season. 

Truax  will  l)e  responsible  for 
promotion  of  Dolphin  ticket  sales 
and  community  relations  activi¬ 
ties.  During  each  of  the  past  two 
years,  he  promoted  one  of  the 
Dolphin  exhibition  football 
games  under  Herald  spon.sor- 
ship. 


‘‘If  we  have  a  press  release,” 
he  said,  “with  news  that  might 
tilt  the  market,  all  we  can  do  is 
alert  the  media  and  hold  it  until 
the  stock  exchanges  close.  But 
with  a  world-wide  operation 
like  ours,  that  is  not  easy.  The 
l)est  we  can  do  is  keep  an  eye 
on  the  time  in  London,  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.” 

Otherwise,  telling  people  about 
ITT  is  just  good  reporting. 

Pugliese,  back  in  his  office, 
dug  out  copies  of  house  organs 
in  different  languages,  but  all 
on  slick  paper,  with  beautiful 
girls  to  sharpen  the  layouts. 
Stories  were  about  local  plant 
people,  and  about  what  ITT 

headquarters  in  New  York  was 
doing. 

“It’s  just  like  getting  out  a 
good  newspaper,”  Pugliese  said. 
“You  can’t  do  better  than  that.” 


Kilgallen 

(Continued  from  pafje  19) 


<loing  space  work  for  the  Trib 
and  bail  introduced  myself  as  a 
Trib  reporter.  Walter  Howey 
was  the  Trib’s  assistant  city 
editor  and  could  smell  a  story 
a  mile  away.  So  when  the  bank 
called,  Howey  broke  the  story 
and  called  me  in  and  gave  me  a. 
regular  job.” 

Married  at  2.3,  Jim  went  out 
west  as  part  owner  and  editor 
of  the  Laramie  (Wyoming) 
Ilonmerang. 

“Going  out  there,  a  big  shot 
by  this  time  in  Chicago,  I 
though  I  would  have  a  good 
time,”  Jim  .said.  “Nothing  much 
to  do.  I  never  worked  so  hard 
in  my  life.” 

“If  I  had  it  all  to  do  over 
again,”  Jim  reiterated,  “I’d  get 
in  the  newspaper  business.  It’s 
the  only  life.” 

• 

‘Doolor’  Reil  Smith 

Soi’TH  Bend,  Ind. 

Walter  W.  (Red)  Smith,  syn¬ 
dicated  sports  writer,  received 
an  honorary  doctorate  from  the 
Univeisity  of  Notre  Dame  on 
June  2.  The  citation  noted 
Red’s  “exquisite  craftsmanship 
(which)  has  delighted  lovers  of 
good  writing  everywhere  and 
whose  sharp  eye  has  unsettled 
many  a  phony.”  Smith,  formerly 
with  the  Sew  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  was  graduated  from  Notre 
Dame  in  1927. 

• 

Ah  arils  for  Reporters 

Chicago 

Casey  Bukro  and  William 
Jones,  Tribune  staff  writers  won 
the  Izaak  Walton  award  for 
their  “Save  Our  Lake”  series 
depicting  deplorable  pollution 
conditions  in  areas  bordering  on 
Lake  Michigan. 


UPI  Extends 
Cable  Link 
In  Far  East 

New  York 

United  Press  International 
today  announced  a  major  ex¬ 
pansion  of  its  cable  network  in 
the  Pacific  to  speed  the  in¬ 
creasingly  large  volume  of  news 
between  the  United  States,  Asia 
and  Australia. 

Effective  July  1,  the  UPI  said, 
the  new  network  will  provide 
direct  cable  links  between  To¬ 
kyo,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore, 
Sy<lney  and  UPI’s  Pacific  relay 
center  in  Manila,  where  existing 
cable  facilities  connect  directly 

with  UPI  world  headquarters  in 

New  York.  Vietnam  news  from 

Saigon  also  flows  through  Ma¬ 
nila  on  automatic  relavs  to  New 
York. 

Leroy  Keller,  UPI  vicepresi- 
<lent  for  International  Oper¬ 
ations,  said  the  new  facilities 
meant  that  all  of  these  news 
centers  would  have  a  capability 
of  sending  and  receiving  news 
simultaneously  around  the 
clock. 

Keller  said  the  cable  expan¬ 
sion  was  being  accompanied  by 
news  staffing  assignments  in  the 
Far  East.  Arnold  Dibble,  UPI 
general  news  editor  for  Asia, 
will  shift  his  base  from  Tokyo 
to  Manila  to  direct  the  expanded 
operation  there. 

Glenne  Currie  of  the  New 
York  world  desk  will  be  as¬ 
signed  to  Manila  to  assist  Dib¬ 
ble,  as  will  Vincent  Maliwanag 
from  the  Djakarta  bureau.  UPI 
headquarters  for  Asia  remain 
in  Tokyo  under  the  direction 
of  Donald  J.  Brydon,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  General  Manager  for 
Asia. 

Keller  said  electronic  switch¬ 
ing  devices  would  be  able  to  op¬ 
erate  the  cable  as  a  unit  or  in 
sections.  He  said  the  UPI  now 
could,  if  it  desired,  send  direct¬ 
ly  from  Moscow  to  Sydney  with¬ 
out  relay. 

More  than  19,400  miles  of 
submarine  cable  will  be  utilized. 

A  15,000  watt  transmitter 
will  be  installed  in  Manila  for 
radio-teleprinter  transmissions 
to  India  and  Asian  non-cable 
points. 

The  main  cable  arrangements 
were  made  through  ITT  World 
Communications,  in  cooperation 
with  Cables  &  Wireless  (the 
British  w’orldwide  communica¬ 
tions  company)  and  govern¬ 
ment  authorities  in  Australia, 
Singapore,  Vietnam,  Japan  and 
the  Philippines.  The  Saigon- 
Manila  portion  will  be  handled 
b>’  Radio  Corporation  of  Ameri¬ 
ca. 


“The  new  complex  provides 
the  first  direct  cable  link  be¬ 
tween  these  points  and  the 
United  States,”  he  said.  “It 
establishes  a  Tokyo-Manila  two- 
way  circuit  via  Manila,”  Keller 
said. 

“Radio  has  served  us  well  in 
this  vast  region,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so,  but  the  depend¬ 
ability  of  modern  high-speed 
cables  now  available  to  these 
points  presents  great  a<ivan- 
tages.” 

Instant  transmission  from 
Moscow,  London  and  other 
European  points  will  be  pos.sible 
on  the  new  system,  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  Saigon  or 

Singapore,  Tokyo,  Sydney  and 
Manila  can  send  to  those  same 
capitals. 

The  “SEACOM”  cable  be¬ 
tween  Singapore,  Hong  Kong, 
Manila  and  Sydney  forms  one 

part  of  the  linkage.  The  other 

will  lie  from  New  York  to  Ma¬ 
nila,  via  Hawaii  and  Guam,  and 
to  Tokyo.  A  radioprinter  circuit 
connects  Saigon  with  Hong 
Kong,  with  cable  relay  to  Ma¬ 
nila  and  New  York. 

• 

V 

Beriis  Purchases 

Miami  Beach  Sun 

Miami 

Richard  S.  Reynolds  III,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Miami  Beach  Sun, 
announced  that  the  Sun  has  been 
sold  to  the  Independent  News 
Company  Inc.,  a  corporation 
owned  jointly  by  Hendrik  J, 
Bems  and  Universal  Marion 
Corp.  Berns  becomes  publisher 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Sun. 

The  Independent,  published 
for  nearly  four  years,  will  be¬ 
come  the  Sunday  supplement  of 
the  Sun. 

Don  Gunn,  general  manager 
of  the  Miami  Beach  Sun  for 
several  years,  will  remain  as  the 
general  manager  of  the  new 
operation. 

Berns,  55,  has  had  some  30 
years  experience  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcasting  field.  .A 
native  of  Germany,  he  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1939,  and 
has  been  in  the  communications 
field  ever  since.  He  is  a  former 
editor  of  both  the  Miami  Herald 
and  Miami  News. 


^Death  Row'  Book 

Vancoi  ver,  B.  C. 

Simma  Holt,  who  has  served 
as  marine,  crime,  and  general 
news  reporter  and  feature  writer 
with  Vancouver  Sun  for  the  past 
24  years,  has  taken  another 
leave  of  absence.  She  is  finish¬ 
ing  off  her  third  book  which  it 
is  understood  will  be  based  on 
her  interv’iews  with  most  of  the 
“Death  Row”  inhabitants  at 
Vancouver’s  Oakalla  prison  over 
the  past  15  years. 
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The  People 
Left  Behind’ 

Reprinted 

Two  staff  writers  for  the 
Clifirlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer, 

Dwayne  Walls  and  James  K. 

Batten,  did  an  in-depth  series  on 
rural  poverty  in  North  Carolina, 
which  ran  April  14-27.  The 
newspaper  has  now  produced  a 
20-page  tabloid  reprint  of  the 
series,  entitled  “The  People  Left 
Behind.” 

Poignant  pictures  taken  in  the 
poverty  areas  and  in  city  ghettos 
dot  the  series — pictures  of  ram¬ 
shackle  homes,  of  pathetic  tod¬ 
dlers,  of  the  contrasting  beauty 

of  the  mountains. 

Copy  includes  interviews  with  CONGRATULATIONS— Eira  L.  Dolan  (leffl,  Parade  vicepreildent, 


program  directors  who  have 
tried  to  help,  talks  with  former 
residents  who  have  “escaped”  to 
the  big  city  ghettos,  sub-human 
health  conditions,  the  pride  of 
the  poor  whites  that  makes  them 
refuse  the  organized  help  pro¬ 
grams. 

Here  are  a  few  headlines  in 
the  tabloid,  giving  a  partial  run¬ 
down  of  the  series’  contents: 
The  Children  Die — Starved  in 
Rural  N.  C. ;  ‘A  Fellow  Has  to 
t)e  Stupid  to  Stay  Here’;  Out- 
Migration  Robbing  Poor  of 
Leadership;  Restlessness 
Reaches  the  Rural  Ghettos; 
Resignation,  Acceptance  Mark 
the  Mountain  People  Who  Re¬ 
main  ;  Poor  Whites  Put  Pride 
Before  Aid;  Washington, 
Raleigh  Ignoring  Signals? ;  ‘God 
Knows  Chicago  Ain’t  No  Place 
for  a  Southern  Man’;  The  Word 
.\lways  Comes  Back:  Washing¬ 
ton  Is  No  Promised  Land. 

Intermixed  are  short  personal 
sketches — like  that  of  Albert 
Thomas,  a  tenant  farmer  with 
four  retarded  children,  who  sold 
his  cow  to  a  slicker  for  $65  to 
put  his  youngest  son  through 
college. 

Copies  of  “The  People  Left 
Behind’’  are  available  from  the 
Promotion  Department,  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  P.O.  Box  2138, 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  28201.  Single 
copies  are  10  cents  apiece.  If  20 
copies  or  more  are  ordered  to  l)e 
sent  to  the  same  address,  bulk 
price  is  5  cents  per  copy. 


accepts  special  citation  in  New  York  Irom  Portuguese  Minister  of  In- 

formation  Dr.  Ramiro  Valadao.  Parade  was  cited  for  their  Young 
Oolumbus  newspaper  carrierboys  program,  which  ''promotes  under¬ 
standing  for  youth." 


New  Central  Plant 

Rochester,  N.  H. 
Rochester  Courier  Publishing 
Co.,  which  publishes  its  own  off¬ 
set  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Rochester  Courier,  and  prints 
10  other  newspapers,  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  construct  a  new 
plant  on  Route  16,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  l)e  completed  this  fall. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


3  Papers  in  Tie 
For  Top  Honors 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Birmingham  News  coverage 
of  a  Montgomery  restaurant  fire 
which  killed  25  persons  and  the 
paper’s  world-circulating  report 
on  crisis  areas  won  two  top 
awards  in  the  1967  Alabama 
Associated  Press  Association 
newswriting  contest. 

The  News  also  won  first  and 
second  places  in  color  photog¬ 
raphy  and  shared — along  with 
the  Decatur  Daily  and  the 
Huntsville  Times — an  unprece¬ 
dented  three-way  tie  in  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  Sweepstakes  award. 

Charles  Richardson’s  wrapup 
of  the  fire  at  Dale’s  Penthouse 
restaurant  led  the  News’  effort. 
Cited  along  with  Richardson 
were  staff  writers  Dan  Dowe, 
Thomas  F.  Hill,  Hugh  W.  Spar¬ 
row  and  Kate  Harris. 

News  Editorial  Page  Editor 
James  Jacobson  won  first  place 
in  reporting  without  a  deadline 
for  articles  written  while  he  and 
News  photographer  Tony  Fall- 
etta  toured  world  trouble  spots 
last  year. 

The  Huntsville  Times’  winner 
was  a  special  section  relating 
the  history  and  development  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  Reporters 
working  on  the  project  and 
sharing  the  award  were  Chris¬ 
topher  Bell,  Norman  Brown, 
David  Campbell,  Virgil  Chris¬ 
tianson,  Phil  Garner,  Guy  Hollis, 
David  Knight,  Dave  Miller,  Alan 
Moore,  Buddy  Murchinson, 
Charles  Perry,  B.  J.  Richey,  Bob 
Taber,  Steve  'Traylor,  Bob  Ward 
and  Jim  Wooten. 

The  Decatur  Daily’s  award 
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was  based  on  a  special  section  it 
published  in  1967  on  Gov.  Lur- 
leen  Wallace,  who  died  recently. 
The  report  was  prepared  by 
Mike  Freeman,  Alvin  Benn, 
Cora  Blair,  Ray  Martin,  Win- 
ford  Turner,  Judy  Jones,  and 
George  Biggers  III. 

Ken  Elkins  of  the  Huntsville 
Times  won  the  sweepstakes 
award  for  photography  among 
daily  papers.  His  picture  was  a 
touching  shot  of  a  Negro  boy 
with  his  aunt,  taken  in  a  de¬ 
pressed  section  of  town,  which 
showed  the  faces  of  poverty. 

• 

AP  Assigns  Belkind 
To  New  Delhi  Bureau 

Appointment  of  Myron  Bel- 
kind  as  chief  of  the  .4ssociate<l 
Press  bureau  at  New  Delhi, 
India,  was  announced  by  Wes 
Gallagher,  general  manager. 
Belkind,  28,  succeeds  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Gowan,  who  is  returning  to  the 
United  States  on  home  leave  and 
subsequent  reassignment  to  the 
foreign  service. 

Belkind  had  been  correspond¬ 
ent  in  charge  of  the  AP  bureau 
at  Kuala  Lumpur  since  July, 
1967.  A  native  of  Cleveland  and 
a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  joined  the  AP  in 
1962,  working  on  the  New  York 
General  Desk  until  he  resigned 
to  accept  a  Pulitzer  Traveling 
Fellowship  from  Columbia  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism. 

Replacing  Belkind  at  Kuala 
Lumpur  will  he  Lewis  M. 
Simons,  who  had  been  an  AP 
combat  reporter  in  Vietnam 
since  August,  1967.  Simons,  29, 
is  a  native  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
and  a  graduate  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Columbia  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism. 


Publishers  Block 
Special  Car  Tag 
For  Reporters 

Sacra  ME.NTO 

The  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  “success¬ 
fully  opposed” — a  bill  which 
woukl  have  created  a  special 
license  plate  for  news  reporters. 
PP  plates  are  already  issued 
for  press  photographers. 

The  Radio  and  Television 
News  Association  had  an¬ 
nounced  its  support  of  the  bill, 
saying:  “The  responsibility  for 
accurate  reporting  lies  as  well 
with  the  electronic  media  as 
with  the  print  media.” 

Ben  Martin,  general  manager 

of  CNPA’s  Sacramento  office, 

said  the  Assembly  Transporta¬ 
tion  Committee  accepted  the 
CNPA’s  argument  that  control 
of  issuance  would  be  difficult 
and  that  use,  even  by  those 
technically  entitled  to  the  plates, 
might  be  indiscriminate. 

“The  bill  was  sponsored  pri¬ 
marily  by  radio  reporters,  who 

may  have  a  legitimate  problem,’’ 
Martin  explaine<l.  “Their  spokes¬ 
man  said  that  recording  equip¬ 
ment  and  two-way  radios  in  use 
by  radio  reporters  was  heavy 
and  that  without  special  license 
plates  their  people  were  re¬ 
quired  to  walk  into  on-the-scene 
news  centers,  while  newspaper 
photographers  with  PP  plates 
could  drive  in.” 

Martin  suggested  that  the 
i-adio  newsmen  should  try  to  ar¬ 
range  for  a  sticker  or  visor 
card  for  identity  with  the  local 
police. 

Fire  Fighters  Give 
Awards  to  Newsmen 

The  International  As.socia- 
tion  of  Fire  Fighters  (AFL- 
CIO)  has  announced  winners 
of  media  prizes,  given  annually 
for  depictions  of  the  drama  and 
danger  of  the  fireman’s  life. 

First  place  awards:  Best 
story  in  a  newspaper  of  more 
than  100,000  circulation — Paul 
Murphy  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator;  under  100,000  circu¬ 
lation — Bob  Fasce,  Auburn 
(N.Y.)  Citizen  Advertiser;  pho- 
togfraph — William  LaForce  Jr., 
Baltimore  Sun;  television  pro¬ 
gram — KNBC-TV,  Los  Angeles; 
and  a  Special  Award  to  Parade 
Magazine  for  a  story’  by  Sid 
Ross  and  George  Kiseda. 

• 

Increases  Page  Size 

The  Weymouth  (Mass.)  News, 
formerly  published  as  a  book¬ 
sized  weekly,  has  changed  its 
format  to  tabloid. 
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PROMOTION 


Fun  Game 
New  Dress 

Ry  W  ill 

IVlling  the  \e\v  York  adver¬ 
tising  eoniniunity  alwut  the  Long 
IxUnnl  /‘re.s-s’  new  format,  circu¬ 
lation  and  national  rankinR 
turned  out  to  Ik*  a  real  fun 
promotion  for  all  concerned. 

N'ewhouse  N'ewsj)apers  and 
Moloney,  Repan  and  Schmitt 
shared  in  the  fun  with  the  (JOd 
ad  and  agency  men  (and  gals, 
too)  who  were  the  targets  of 
the  well-dressed  announcement. 

The  reason  for  all  of  the  ex¬ 
citement  was  the  arrival  of  the 
Press  at  the  4r)J,()()()  circulation 
mark,  ranking  it  sixth  nation¬ 
ally  in  evening  circulation,  par¬ 
layed  with  a  drastic  change  in 
the  Press’  editorial  format. 

To  dramatize  the  event,  Ed 
Rus.sell,  president  of  Metro  Sub¬ 
urbia,  Inc.,  .sales  arm  of  the 
Newhouse  Newspapers  in  metro¬ 
politan  New  York  area,  came  up 
with  an  offb-'at  contest,  imple¬ 
mented  by  Tom  Craddock,  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  and  his  staff. 

Ice-breaker  for  the  promotion 
was  a  series  of  teaser  ads  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  advertising  news 
pages  of  New  York  newspapers, 
reading:  “Now  ...  a  new  New 
York  evening  paper.”  The  two- 
column  ads  were  followed  by  a 
four-column  insertion  telling  the 
whole  story,  that  the  Press  was 
new  in  make-up,  national  rank, 
and  circulation  strength. 

Sccr»*lary  Priz*'^,  Tch> 

A  few  days  later,  600  copies 
of  the  Press  were  delivered  to 
advertising  influentials,  but  with 
the  page  one  nameplate  missing. 

Next  step  was  the  mailing  to 
secretaries  of  the  admen  of  a 
kit  containing  a  paper  dress 
(.")  percent  nylon  added  for 
strength)  made  up  in  the  Press’ 
new  front  page  format.  An  ac¬ 
companying  letter  urged  her  to 
get  her  boss  to  fill  out  the  en¬ 
closed  contest  form,  in  which 
the  top  eight  U.S.  evening  news¬ 
papers  were  to  l)e  ranked  in 
descending  order  of  circulation. 

As  a  tie-breaker,  a  line  was 
included  for  the  contestant  to 
estimate  the  number  of  pages 
printed  by  the  Long  Island 
Pi  •ess  during  the  week  of  June 
17,  1968. 

Prizes  announced  included  a 
top  award  of  a  trip  for  one  to 
anywhere  in  the  world  served 
by  Pan  American  Airways  or 
TW.\,  or  a  trip  for  two  to 
London,  Paris  and  Rome  for  10 


Announces 
and  Rank 

days  as  a  guest  of  Newhouse 
Newsiiajiers. 

To  keep  the  ad  Iwss’  secretary 
interested  in  the  act,  the  contest 
covered  their  participation  too. 
They  were  told  that  if  they  wear 
the  pajier  dress  in  the  office  on 
Friday,  June  14,  lietween  9:30 
and  11:30  they  are  eligible  to 
win  an  all-expense  tri|)  to  Ber¬ 
muda  for  two,  or  one  of  many 
other  jirizes. 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
repre.sentatives  calling  on  agen¬ 
cies  picked  up  eligibility  tickets 
from  the  gals  for  their  part  of 
the  contest  when  they  came  to 
.see  the  boss.  ( The  gals  were  told 
to  lean  on  the  boss  and  get  him 
to  enter  the  contest,  so  that  he 
might  win  a  tri))  to  the  Taj 
.Mahal.) 

.According  to  Tom  Craddwk, 
the  contest  drew  as  close  as  you 
could  get  to  106  jiercent  re¬ 
sponse.  A  reserve  supply  of  400 
jiajier  dresses  vanished,  due  to 
re<iuests  for  different  sizes  than 
the  ones  originally  furnished. 
-All  of  the  secretaries  wore  the 
jiajier  dresses,  with  a  variety  of 
alterations,  including  chopjiing 
off  to  mini-length,  and  with  one 
young  lady  in  a  family  way 
tailoring  her  new  gown  into  an 
oj)en-down-the-front  jacket. 

The  front  of  the  jiromotion 
brochure  that  included  the  entry 
blank  reproduced  the  front  jiages 
of  the  eight  top  circulation  eve¬ 
ning  |)a|)ers,  the  Chirngo  Dailg 
XewK,  Detroit  .Vcic.s,  Xew  York 
Pont,  Cliirogo’K  American,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Palletin,  Long  h^land 
Xewxdag,  and  Lok  Angelea  Her¬ 
ald  Examiner  (but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  that  order).  .A  cello¬ 
phane  envelope  tucked  into  the 
folder  with  the  rules  and  entry 
blanks  contained  self-adhesive 
.stickers  carrying  the  names  of 
the  jiapers  so  that  the  agency 
and  ad  men  could  stick  them  in 
the  projier  jiosition  on  the  entry 
blank. 

.A  panel  of  three  judges  will 
select  the  lucky  winner  on  June 
27.  Within  a  few  days  he  can  lie 
on  his  way  with  the  little  lady  to 
London,  Paris  and  Rome. 

Or,  the  Taj  Mahal,  alone. 

4c  *  « 

INTERNATIONAL  COOK¬ 
ERY — The  Waukegayi  (Ill.) 
Xewa-Sun  had  a  blast  with  a 
new  twist  to  the  tried-and-true 
cooking  school  promotion.  The 
Waukegan  version,  according  to 
Jim  Martin,  director  of  com¬ 


munity  relations  is  an  Inter¬ 
national  CooklKK)k  cook-off. 

The  cook-off  was  held  on  a 
Saturday  morning,  climaxing  a 
six-week  Cookliook  contest.  Six 
winners  and  12  runners-up  com¬ 
peted  for  grand  prizes  on  stage, 
by  cooking  main  dishes  of  an  old 
world  nature,  with  12  national¬ 
ities  of  cuisine  represented. 

.Appliance  dealers  provided 
ranges  and  refrigerators,  utility 
companies  furnished  judges,  and 
the  News-Sun  threw  in  the 
entertainment,  including  a  folk¬ 
singing  group,  boys’  choir,  baton 
twirlers,  plus  $■)()()  worth  of  door 
prizes  contributed  by  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  News-Sun’s  12-page 
tabloid  that  included  features 
about  the  contestants  and  their 
recijies.  .Atiout  800  attended  the 
cook-off  program. 

The  program  varied  each  week 
during  the  contest,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  six  main  dishe.s — lieef, 
dairy,  cas.seroles,  fish,  poultry 
and  pork,  lamb  and  veal.  Mar¬ 
tin  attributes  some  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  program  to  the 
varied  ethnic  backgrounds  of 
Waukegan’s  pojiulation  of  (!.■),- 
000. 

*  *  * 

FISHING  NIGHT— 876  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  an  estimated  1,400 
))eopIe,  turned  out  for  the  (iarg 
(Ind.)  PoKt-Trihnne’x  “Family 
Fishing  Night,”  held  at  Gary 
Memorial  .Auditorium.  They  paid 
an  entry  fee  of  a  dollar  per 
family  to  hear  Jack  Parry,  out¬ 
door  editor  give  pointers  on  coho 
and  Chinook  salmon  fishing  in 
Lake  Michigan,  see  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  fly-casting  equipment 
and  a  new  state  of  Michigan 
movie,  “The  Coho  Salmon 
Story.”  The  event  turned  a  profit 
of  over  $300,  according  to  pro¬ 
motion  manager  Bob  Bourne. 

♦  *  ♦ 

ARTS  &  CRAFTS  —  The 
Knoxrille  (Tenn.)  Xeiay-Sen- 
tinel’.-i  first  “Trip  of  the  Month” 
.series  for  1968  doubled  the  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Suburbia  Junior 
Woman  Club’s  sixth  annual 
Spring  .Arts  and  Crafts  Festival. 
.About  6,000  attended,  according 
to  Vernon  McKinney,  trip  chair¬ 
man,  and  editor  of  the  Lenoir 
City  Xews-Hanner,  which  co¬ 
operated  in  sponsoring  the  trip. 

The  News-Sentinel  trips  are 
focused  on  special  events  out¬ 
side  the  Knoxville  community, 
with  the  paper  promoting  the 
events  with  special  features  on 
major  attractions. 

*  *  * 

J-STAFFER  AWARDS— 32 
young  journalists  in  high  schools 
in  the  circulation  area  of  the 
South  Beiul  (Ind.)  Tribune  have 
received  awards  for  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  success  of  their 
school  newspapers.  The  “Most 
Valuable  Staffer”  award  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  memlier  of  the 
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school  paper’s  staff  who  is  voted 
for  the  award  by  his  co-workers. 
The  award  is  an  engraved 
jilaque,  presented  at  an  honors 
a.ssembly,  u.sually  by  a  Tribune 
representative.  .Award  winners 
are  featured  in  news  and  picture 
coverage  in  the  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

TE.XTBOOK  CONFERENCE 
— .A  record  attendance  of  220 
elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  took  (lart  in  the  fourth 
annual  Living  Textbook  Con¬ 
ference  s|)onsoi-ed  by  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram 
and  the  .Amon  G.  Carter  Foun¬ 
dation.  The  three-day  conference 
dealt  with  the  use  of  the  news- 
jiajier  as  a  classroom  aide,  and 
was  held  at  the  University  of 
Texas.  Sjieakers  included  Jack 
Kauffman,  iiresident.  Bureau  of 
.Advertising,  .ANP.A,  and  J, 
Faires  Kuykendall,  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  circulation  director,  and 
Jack  Douglas,  managing  editor, 
♦  *  * 

VACATION  READING— 
The  Xew  York  Tinum  is  sending 
4,300  Vacation  Reading  Kits  to 
Iwoksellers  and  librarians  across 
the  country,  in  advance  of  a  Va¬ 
cation  Reading  Issue  of  the 
Times.  The  kits  include  jiosters, 
streamers,  slit  cards  and  two 
multi-purpose  units  that  may  be 
used  as  flat  posters  or  three- 
sided  hanging  or  standing  dis¬ 
plays.  Posters  read:  “Take 
books  along,”  “Take  books  along 
with  you  this  summer,”  and 
“Select  your  vacation  reading 
here.”  The  Times’  Vacation 
Reading  Issue  will  reach  more 
than  1,5()0,0()0  families. 

*  »  ♦ 

CHRISTMAS— A  new  con- 
ce))t  in  family  entertainment 
will  be  introduced  in  the  U.S. 
when  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Presa 
introduces  Christmas  Fairyland 
in  November.  Instead  of  the 
usual  “look  but  don’t  touch” 
tyjie  of  exhibition,  the  Press’ 
show  is  strongly  jiarticipation- 
oriented. 

Big  in  size  and  lavishness,  the 
show  will  occupy  nioi-e  than 
four  and  a  half  acres  in  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Public  Hall,  and  will  fea¬ 
ture  Santa  Claus’  kingdom  and 
Fairy  Princess  Court.  Other 
highlights  include  a  Pirate  Ship 
on  which  children  can  walk  the 
jilank,  a  Marine  Pool  where 
radio-controlled  boats  go 
through  their  paces,  a  Grand 
Prix  where  children  race  slot 
cars  free,  for  prizes  and  simu¬ 
lated  space  ride.  Other  features 
are  an  “Old  Woman  in  a  Shoe” 
with  a  14-foot  slide,  the  largest 
Christmas  stocking  in  the  world, 
stuffed  with  toys  for  a  prize 
drawing,  rides,  magic  and  pup¬ 
pet  shows.  Admission  is  $1.50 
for  adults,  ten  cents  for  children 
under  12,  with  procee<is  going 
to  the  Press’  Helping  Hand 
Fund. 

UBLISHER  for  June  22 
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Grim  Hours 

(Continued  from  /uti/e  15) 


I  assumed  the  inmates  Indieved 
I  would  l)e  fair  to  them,  hut  I 
had  no  way  to  know  for  sure. 

I  hurried  out  to  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  and  arrived  l)efore  1  i).m. 
1  had  to  announce  myself  to  pet 
through  armed  guards  who  were 
kee))ing  everyone  else  out  of  the 
prison  yard. 

I  ()arked  the  car  near  the  gate 
of  the  spacious  prison  yard. 
Later,  I  learned  that  the  inmates 
and  guards  had  engaged  in  a 
gun  battle  and  shots  had  In-en 
fired  into  the  yard. 

1  was  met  l)y  an  FBI  agent 
and  a  guard  and  was  instructed 
to  run  with  the  guard  to  the 
safety  of  a  prison  tower  Iwated 
in  front  of  the  ancient  granite 
penitentiary. 

We  made  it  l>ehind  the  tower, 
and  then  had  to  run  about  10b 
feet  into  the  front  door  of  the 
l)i-i.son. 

Inside,  Warden  Blackwell 
waited.  He  was  somewhat 
strained  and  a  bit  nervous.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  few  words. 

‘They  Are  Diingeruiis* 

He  explained  that  the  four 
men  upstairs  were  armed  with 
knives  and  revolvers  and  he 
wanted  me  to  volunteer  to  go  up 
to  see  them.  “They  are  danger¬ 
ous  and  I  must  inform  you  that 
it  might  cost  you  your  life  if  you 
go  up.  They  could  also  take  you 
as  a  hostage.  Will  you  go?’’ 

I  was  a  little  sick.  I  didn’t 
want  to  go  up,  but  I  thought  of 
all  the  lives  involved,  and  heard 
myself  .saying,  “I’d  l)e  a  liar  if  I 
told  y<m  I’m  not  scared,  but  I 
have  no  choice.  I’ll  go.’’ 

The  warden  thanked  me  and 
gave  me  the  names  of  the  in¬ 
mates  in  the  second  floor  clerical 
section  of  the  prison. 

I  recognized  the  name  of 
Leister.  I  had  covered  his  activi¬ 
ties  in  federal  court.  He  had 
sued  for  the  right  to  have  a  jail- 
house  lawyer  represent  him,  and 
he  won  the  case.  Leister  had 
always  appeared  to  l)e  a  kind, 
thoughtful  man,  and  I  could  not 
visualize  him  harming  anyone. 

But  I  did  not  know  the  three 
other  men. 

Warden  Blackwell  toyed  with 
the  idea  of  sending  me  up,  but 
refrained  from  a  final  decision. 
I  waited  in  his  car|)eted  office 
for  the  call. 

Primmer's  Vi  ife  on  Scene 

The  warden  never  told  me  he 
would  send  me  up  only  as  a  last 
resort.  During  the  hours  of  wait¬ 
ing,  I  expected  he  would  tell  me 
any  minute  to  go  upstairs. 

Somewhat  later,  Mrs.  Leister 
arrived.  She  was  tense,  but  was 
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holding  up  well. 

Warden  Blackwell  spoke  over 
the  walkie-talkie  with  associate 
warden  J.  W.  Land,  who  was 
l)eing  held  as  a  hostage.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  Leister 
wanted  to  talk  with  his  wife. 

Leister,  after  delays,  con- 
.sented.  .\t  first  he  wanted  her  to 
leave  the  penitentiary  and  not 
come  back.  She  told  him  she  was 
concerned  for  his  safety  and  the 
safety  of  the  others.  She  told 
him  1  was  at  the  prison. 

Warden  Blackwell’s  problem 
was  to  strike  up  some  sort  of  a 
deal  with  the  inmates  so  he  could 
free  the  hostages  and  ask  their 
.surrender.  He  had  to  feel  his 
way  on  this  matter. 

I  learned  that  angry  reporters 
were  waiting  outside  the  prison 
yard.  They  could  not  see  why 
they  couldn’t  get  inside  the 
prison  with  me.  I  thought  of  the 
prospects  of  going  upstairs,  and 
thought  they  were  perhaps  the 
lucky  ones. 

David  Nordan,  a  co-worker  of 
mine,  was  waiting  outside  in  the 
lobby  to  take  over  if  anything 
happened  to  me.  It  was  a  com¬ 
fort  to  know  Dave  was  outside. 

The  grimness  of  the  resi)on- 
sibility  that  was  before  me  l)egan 
to  get  me  a  little  depressed.  I 
knew  if  I  didn’t  handle  the  situa¬ 
tion  just  right,  something  awful 
could  happen. 

Pri.son  officials  were  afi  aid  of 
what  information  might  go  to 
newsmen. 

The  j)risoners  had  a  radio  up¬ 
stairs,  and  they  were  tuned  in  to 
news  broadcasts.  At  one  time 
they  demanded  that  I  see  to  it 
that  coverage  of  the  news  was 
improved. 

The  news  broadcast  had  not 
told  about  how  kind  the  inmates 
were  to  their  captives,  and 
Leister  said  he  wanted  this  cor¬ 
rected  at  once.  One  bad  broad¬ 
cast  could  have  changed  the 
picture. 

Enraged  at  News  Klaekoiil 

T  knew  this,  the  warden  knew 
it  and  so  did  Bill  King,  a  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Prisons  public  infor¬ 
mation  specialist  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  Each  two  hours.  King  gave 
newsmen  outside  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments. 

He  was  accused  of  putting  a 
news  blackout  on  the  situation, 
and  when  the  inmates  heard  this 
over  the  radio,  they  l)ecame  en¬ 
raged.  They  talked  to  me  about 
it. 

I  knew  King  was  doing  a  fine 
job,  and  that  he  couldn’t  reveal 
the  bargaining  plans  of  Warden 
Blackwell.  He  did  keep  the  press 
up  to  date,  however,  with  all 
meaningful  developments. 

I  didn’t  argue  this  point  with 
Leister.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
heard  all  the  conv'ersations  he 
had  had,  and  my  hands  were  not 
tied.  1  assured  him  the  truth 
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about  his  kindness  would  be  in 
my  first  edition  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  This  seemed  to  satisfy  him. 

Waiting  through  the  long 
ordeal  in  the  office  with  the 
warden  and  I  were  Dr.  Ernest  C. 
Siegfried,  medical  director  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Pri.sons; 
King;  Rol)ert  E.  Walton,  per¬ 
sonnel  officer  of  the  bureau ; 
Edward  Kassinger,  FBI  agent; 
Olin  C.  Minton,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  bureau,  and  Dr.  Eric 
Kahn,  chief  of  surgery  at  the 
prison. 

Bequest  for  Interview 

.As  the  day  wore  on.  Leister 
would  inquire  about  my  where¬ 
abouts.  Mrs.  Leister  had  to 
vouch  that  it  was  I  who  was 
doing  the  talking. 

Leister  wanted  me  to  come 
upstairs  to  interview  the  in¬ 
mates.  The  warden  refused  per¬ 
mission. 

He  told  Leister  that  I  would 
come  up  to  get  their  guns,  but 
he  could  not  risk  my  life  by  let¬ 
ting  me  go  among  them  for  an 
interview. 

In  the  capture,  a  great  deal 
of  credit  l)elongs  to  .Associate 
Warden  Land.  Constantly  he 
joked  over  the  walkie-talkie  to 
keep  spirits  upstairs  high. 

.At  one  time,  he  shouted,  “Hey, 
Leister,  I’d  feel  a  lot  more  com¬ 
fortable  if  you’d  turn  over  those 
guns.  A’ou  can  keep  the  shells.” 

.Another  time,  he  quipped, 
“Leister,  if  you  are  ready  to 
give  up,  1  am.” 

During  the  late  afternoon, 
Myrl  .Alexander,  director  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  ari  ived 
in  the  warden’s  office.  He  partici¬ 
pated  as  an  observer,  but  re¬ 
viewed  the  situation  constantly 
with  Warden  Blackwell. 

Several  times  during  the 
night,  I  took  the  walkie-talkie 
to  assure  Lei.ster  that  inmate 
grievances  would  l)e  printed  in 
the  .Atlanta  Journal. 

.A  break  in  the  case  came  at 
11  p.m.  Tuesday  when  Leister 
agreed  to  release  Lt.  B.  V.  Wolfe 
so  he  could  bring  the  list  of 
grievances  to  me.  Wolfe  entered 
the  warden’s  office  and  Leister 
asked  for  me 

I  told  him  I  had  the  list.  He 
asked  me  to  read  the  third  item 
on  the  list,  and  I  did.  This  as- 
.sured  him  I  had  the  list. 

The  warden  discussed  the  list 
with  Leister.  The  main  differ¬ 
ence  l)etween  them  was  an  item 
that  would  guarantee  free  in¬ 
vestigative  powers  to  the  press. 
The  warden  said  the  powers  of 
the  press  could  not  be  unlimited. 

Leister  said  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  newsmen  can  not  come 
inside  the  prison  and  interview 
prisoners.  I  agreed  with  him,  but 
said  nothing. 

The  conversation  between  the 
warden  and  Leister  bogged  down 


into  an  argument.  Leister  said 
he  did  not  trust  the  warden. 

The  night  drifted  on  without 
comment  from  Leister.  .About 
<>  a.m.,  .Alexander,  a  white- 
haired,  raw-lwned  man  with  deep 
set  dark  eyes,  returned  to  the 
warden’s  office  from  his  hotel 
room.  He  had  a  plan. 

.Ale.xander  was  guessing  what 
would  satisfy  the  prisoners.  He 
said  he  thought  that  all  the 
prisoners  wanted  was  to  air 
their  grievances  and  he  could  see 
nothing  in  their  demands  that 
were  insurmountable. 

The  night  before,  I  had  offered 
to  give  the  list  of  grievances  to 
the  other  newsmen,  but  the 
prison  officials  thought  it  would 
i)e  too  risky.  They  were  banking 
everj’thing  on  the  .Atlanta 
Journal. 

.Alexander  took  the  walkie- 
talkie,  identified  himself  to 
Leister,  and  the  two  men  reached 
agreement  and  compromises  on 
the  grievances.  The  prison  di¬ 
rector  agreed  to  lietter  press 
coverage  of  prison  conditions. 

By  7::I0  a.m.  Wednesday,  all 
that  remained  was  publication  of 
the  grievances  and  a  story  of 
the  capture  of  the  hostages. 

I  walked  outside  the  warden’s 
office  and  saw  Dave  Nordan.  We 
sat  down  in  the  prison  canteen 
and  agreed  that  our  story  had 
to  be  fair,  but  nothing  in  it 
should  enrage  the  four  inmates. 

Our  city  editor,  John  Crown, 
gave  us  a  free  hand  in  reporting 
the  stories. 

Uoirefully  W  ritten 

Dave  and  I  split  hairs  on 
every  word  as  we  dictated  the 
two  stories  to  a  rewrite  man. 

The  wait  liegan.  Dave  and  I 
spent  anxious  moments.  I  told 
.Alexander  we  had  done  our  l)est, 
and  we  hoped  it  would  l)e  good 
enough. 

We  both  waited  in  the 
warden’s  office  for  an  FBI  agent 
to  bring  us  copies  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  The  agent  had  gone  to  the 
newspaper  office  to  get  them.  He 
arrived  at  11  a.m. 

There  were  some  typograph¬ 
ical  errors  in  that  first  edition 
and  I  cringed.  The  warden  sent 
the  papers  upstairs  by  a  guard. 

For  almost  an  hour,  Dave  and 
I  sweated  it  out  as  the  inmates 
read  the  stories. 

Finally,  Land’s  voice  came 
over  the  loudspeaker.  The  host¬ 
ages  would  be  released  and  the 
weapons  would  be  thrown  from 
an  upstairs  window. 

The  hostages  came  down,  and 
they  were  a  welcome  sight.  .After 
the  weapons  were  thrown  away, 
Alexander  and  Dr.  Kahn  went 
upstairs  to  escort  the  inmates 
to  me. 

.About  12:30  p.m.,  the  inter¬ 
views  were  over,  and  Dave  and 
1  left  the  prison. 
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Jobs-for-Minorities 
Group  Begins  Studies 


Governor  Rockefeller’s  special 
Committee  on  the  Emi)lo>'ment 
of  Minority  Groups  in  the  News 
Media,  enlarged  to  41  members, 
has  set  a  target  date  of  early 
fall  for  a  report. 

At  the  organizational  meeting 
June  18  in  New  York  City,  Dr. 
Samuel  B.  Gould,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  expressed  a  desire 
that  the  members  will  expend  the 
necessary  time  and  effort  to  de¬ 
velop  a  comprehensive  report. 

“It  is  urgent,”  he  said,  “that 
we  find  ways  and  means  of  aug¬ 
menting  news  media  staffs  with 
members  of  the  minority  groups. 
We  must  encourage  the  mass 
media  to  develop  l)etter  ways  of 
reporting  more  accurately  the 
areas  of  concern  and  the  lack 
of  understanding  in  the  inner 
city  so  that  valid  action  can  be 
undertaken.” 

Dr.  Gould,  who  is  chancellor 
of  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  .said  the  committee’s  work 
will  Ije  undertaken  by  four  sub¬ 
committees  as  follows: 

Eduentiou  (tml  Traininf/ — To 
determine  ways  of  attracting 
minority  group  students  in  the 
secondary  sc-hools  and  colleges 
into  a  journalism  or  broadcast¬ 
ing  career  and  to  re-examine  the 
curriculum  of  Schools  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  to  determine  if  additional 
urban  affairs  courses  should  lie 
added  or  expanded. 

Manaffcnient  E  m  plon  m  ent 
I'onniiitnient — To  develop  a 
means  for  insuiing  that  man¬ 
agement  in  the  news  media  is 
aware  of  the  need  for  minority 
group  representation  on  its  staff. 
This  is  in  order  to  assure  divers¬ 
ity  of  news  coverage  and  to 
maintain  a  more  valid  relation¬ 
ship  with  this  countr>’’s  entire 
ethnic  and  cultural  community; 
to  develop  a  way  to  gain  a  com¬ 
mitment  from  each  major  news 
media  concern  that  it  will  co¬ 
operate  to  its  fullest  with  any 
organization  developing  a  minor¬ 
ity  group  placement  operation. 

Recruitmetit  and  Placement — 
Since  the  news  media  does  not 
have  a  central  recruiting  and 
placement  agency,  means  must 
lie  found  to  develop  expertise  in 
news  media  qualifications  by 
minority  group  members  and  to 
place  them  on  the  staffs  of  the 
various  media. 

Orientation  of  Media  At^socia- 
tiomt — This  group  will  have  two 
functions:  to  acquaint  its  vari¬ 
ous  professional  associations  of 
news  media  management  and  of 
news  media  writers  of  the  merit 
and  necessity  for  adding  minor¬ 
ity  group  personnel  to  the  staffs; 
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and  to  develop  ways  of  encour¬ 
aging  the  various  media  in  in- 
.structing  and  training  of  re¬ 
porters  to  insure  a  more  lucid 
and  valid  coverage  of  inner  city 
affairs. 

The  committee’s  vicechairmen 
are  Robert  J.  Mangum,  State 
Commission  for  Human  Rights, 
and  Bill  1).  Moyers,  publisher 
of  Xewrday. 

Other  memliers  are: 

.Alfred  Balk,  Ru.ssell  Sage 
Foundation. 

Edward  Barrett,  Columbia 
University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Chailes  Carruth,  Catholic 
Sewn. 

Wesley  Clark,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism. 

Kenneth  Drew,  The  UoiVc. 

Theodore  Elenoff,  .American 
Jewish  Committee. 

William  L.  Fanning,  West- 
chester-Rockland  Newspapers. 

F.  M.  Flynn,  Sew  York  S'eum. 

George  Fuchs,  NBC. 

Julian  Goodman,  NBC. 

Walter  Grunfeld,  New  York 
Press  .Association. 

James  Hagerty,  .ABC. 

.Andrew  Heiskell,  Time-Life. 

Luther  Jackson,  N.A.ACP. 

Vincent  Jones,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers. 

Paul  Kyer,  Ciril  Serrice 
Leader. 

.Ambrose  L.  Lane,  Challenger. 

Donald  H.  McGannon,  West- 
inghouse  Broadcasting  Co. 

Rosaline  Massow,  Parade. 

Thomas  Murphy,  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York, 

Joan  Murray,  CBS. 

Mrs.  Ronald  Nordheimer, 
Ithaca. 

Joseph  Oppenheimer,  The 
Outlook. 

Ponchitta  Pierce,  Ebony. 

Ted  Poston,  Xew  York  Port. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Powell,  Amsterdam 
.Yews. 

Mrs.  Betty  G.  Reid,  .Veu’  York 
Courier. 

Gene  Robb,  Albany  Times- 
I'nioti. 

Layhmond  Robinson,  National 
Urban  League. 

Stanley  Ross,  El  Tiempo. 

Sergio  Santelices,  E!  Diario- 
La  Prensa. 

Del  Shields,  National  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Television  and  Radio  .An¬ 
nouncers. 

Frank  Stanton,  CBS. 

Robert  Stein,  McCall  Corp. 

Jose  Torres,  Brooklyn. 

Roy  Wilkins,  N.AACP. 

.Morton  Yarmon,  .American 
Jewish  Committee. 

Whitney  M.  Young  Jr.,  Na¬ 
tional  Urlian  League. 


Court  Survey 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


“Is  not  this  the  solution  to 
today’s  problem?  When  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  prejudicial  publicity 
arises  should  not  the  courts 
decide  it  on  the  facts — rather 
than  resort  to  prior  censor¬ 
ship?” 

'This  would  test  “whether  the 
American  Bar  Association  and 
lawyers,  as  a  group,  are  sincere 
when  they  speak  of  a  galaxy  of 
new  rules  and  canons  designed 
to  bring  about  fair  and  impar¬ 
tial  trials.” 

The  committee  observed  that 
“Particularly  are  we  suspicious 
when  the  brunt  of  criticism  falls 
upon  the  news  media.  Certainly 
we  have  a  right  to  ask,  ‘What 
alxiut  the  lawyers’  ethics?  Don’t 
they  affect  impartial  trials?’  ” 

Gunie  Played  in  Court 

Many  of  the  court  reporters, 
chafing  under  restrictions  of  the 
questionnaire,  offered  unsoli¬ 
cited  comments.  One  felt  that 
opposing  counsel  and  the  judge 
indulge  in  a  game  and  “do  not 
participate  in  a  real  search  for 
truth.” 

“Though  they  might  be  sin¬ 
cere,”  he  stated,  “and  convinced 
about  the  correctness  of  their 
cause,  they  cynically  accept 
what  they  regard  as  the  ‘rules 
of  the  game,’  feeling  they  must 
play  it  that  way  in  order  to  win. 
So  a  trial  then  is  really  a  game 
won  by  the  legal  practitioner 
who  ))roves  himself  to  lie  more 
skillful  than  his  opponent.  To 
the  extent  that  the  game  is 
played,  the  truth  in  the  form 
of  a  verdict  becomes  blurred. 

Another  reporter  stated: 

“I  feel  newspapers  must  re¬ 
form  themselves  internally  on 
the  matter  of  fair  trials.  They 
are  guilty  of  certain  practices 
which  I  honestly  feel  do  inter¬ 
fere  to  some  extent  with  a  fair 
trial. 

“However,  I  believe  that  it  is 
a  dangerous  precedent  for  the 
bar  association  to  seek  restric¬ 
tions  on  press  coverage  of  the 
police  station  and  the  court¬ 
house.” 

Another  said: 

“In  general,  I  would  say  that 
lawyers  in  our  community  abide 
by  the  code  of  ethics.  I  have 
seen  a  few  flagrant  violations  in 
the  conduct  of  trials.  Most  law¬ 
yers  handle  themselves  in  an 
honest  and  fair  manner.” 

• 

HD  Rates  Raised 

Hi'ntsville,  Ala. 

The  Huntsville  Times  will  in¬ 
crease  home  delivery  rates  effec¬ 
tive  July  1,  from  55c  a  week  to 
6()c;  from  $2.40  monthly  to 
$2.60. 


Photography 
Convention 
In  LouisviUe 

Louisville,  Ky. 

The  1968  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Education  Seminar 
meeting  here  next  week  will 
feature  everything  from  picture 
editing  to  psychedelic  fashion 
photography. 

The  sessions  start  Monday, 
June  28,  and  run  through  Fri- 
dav,  June  28,  at  the  Brown 
Hotel. 

A  full  day’s  educational  pro- 
giam  on  Wednesday  will  in¬ 
clude: 

— Gerhard  Bakker,  an  in¬ 
structor  at  the  Layton  School 
of  Art,  Milwaukee,  who  will 
discuss  the  artist’s  vdew  of  news 
photography; 

— Rick  Friedman,  news  pho¬ 
tography  columnist  for  E&P, 
discussing  where  the  photo¬ 
journalism  field  is  heading; 

— Bill  Latham,  picture  editor 
for  Xational  Geographic  Maga¬ 
zine  and  former  picture  editor 
for  the  Louisville  Times;  differ¬ 
ences  and  similarities  in  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  editing; 

— Sherman  Gessert,  staff 
photogiapher  for  the  Milivaii- 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal  and  Senti¬ 
nel;  psychedelic  fashion  photog- 
rajihy ; 

— Biuce  Dale,  NPPA’s  1967 
Magazine  Photographer  of  the 
Year,  from  National  Geo¬ 
graphic; 

— Declan  Haun,  Plack  Star 
photographer  in  Chicago,  dis¬ 
cusses  responsible  photojournal¬ 
ism  ; 

— A  jianel  on  how  to  cover 
riots,  including  Gary  Settle, 
NPPA  1968  Xeivspaper  Photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Y'ear,  from  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  Xeu's;  Dick 
Darcey,  director  of  photogra¬ 
phy,  Washington  Post;  Bob 
Homberg,  WITI  tv,  Milwaukee; 
and  Haun. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  executive 
editor,  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  will  address 
the  Television  Awards  Lunch¬ 
eon  on  Thursday.  His  topic: 
“Are  we  obsolete?” 

The  Sprague  Awards  Dinner 
speaker  on  Friday  will  be  Theo¬ 
dore  Koop,  of  CBS. 

Education  co-chairmen  are 
Richard  C.  Clarkson,  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Capital  Journal,  ami 
Bill  Strode,  Couiier-Journal 
and  Times. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  are  C.  Thomas  Hardin, 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  and 
Harold  B.  Littell,  director  of 
photography,  the  Kentucky  De¬ 
partment  of  Information. 
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Wizards 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


tured  by  Sanders  Associates,  Inc. 
of  Nashua,  N.  H.  is  equipped 
with  a  typewriter-like  keyboard 
that  enables  the  operator  to 
“talk”  to  computers.  .After  re¬ 
questing  an  abstract  of  a  news 
.story  by  typing  on  the  keyboard, 
the  information  appeared  in- 
.stantly  on  the  system’s  screen. 
The  system  permits  letters, 
words,  sentences,  or  paragraphs 
to  l)e  changed,  added,  or  deleted 
without  upsetting  the  copy  for¬ 
mat.  The  displayed  copy  is  auto¬ 
matically  “closed  up”  or  opened 
by  the  system’s  control  unit  to 
allow  for  the  editor’s  deletions 
or  additions. 

The  Sanders  Data  Display 
System  was  featured  along  with 
AT&T’s  portable  teletypewriter, 
a  mobile  facsimile  transmitter, 
and  Data-Phone  .'jO  which  is  a 
new  switched  message  service 
that  permits  up  to  .50  kilobits 
(50,000  bits  per  second)  with 
voice  coordination. 

Other  demonstrations  per¬ 
formed  on  the  Sanders  equip¬ 
ment  included  rapid  text  editing 
and  classified  ad  taking.  The 
720  Data  Display  System  per¬ 
mits  opeiators  to  view  copy  on 
an  8 'a  by  11  inch  screen  while 
adding,  deleting,  editing  or  up¬ 
dating.  When  finished,  the  oper¬ 
ator  merely  touches  a  button  on 
the  system’s  keyl)oard  to  send 
the  revised  copy  back  to  have  a 
hard  copy  printed  out  10.50 
words  per  minute  on  a  high- 
s|)eed  Inktronic  Printer. 

1200  Vi'ords  per  Minnie 

The  Inktronic,  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  printer  developed  by  the 
Teletype  Corporation,  prints  up 
to  1200  words  per  minute  with¬ 
out  a  type  bar  ever  touching 
paper.  Characters  are  formed, 
one  by  one,  by  particles  of  ink 
fired  in  machine-gun  fashion  at 
ordinary  paper.  The  ink  jets  are 
electrostatically  deflected  by 
electrodes  to  trace  out  the  de¬ 
sired  alpha-numeric  patterns. 
There  are  no  type  keys  and  few 
moving  parts. 

The  Inktronic  printer  is  de¬ 
signed  to  handle  a  maximum  of 
80  characters  per  line.  It  is  ca¬ 
pable,  however,  of  printing 
partial  lines  of  any  length.  Long 
and  short  lines  may  l»e  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  Inktronic 
printer,  and  the  use  of  “fill” 
characters  is  not  required. 

Standard  high-speed  commu¬ 
nication  circuits  are  compatible 
with  the  new  Inktronic.  As  the 
character  to  be  printed  is  re¬ 
ceived,  the  corresponding  charac¬ 
ter  stored  in  the  equipment’s 
memory  system  generates  its 
own  set  of  voltage  signals.  These 


signals  activate  vertical  and 
horizontal  electrodes  which  de¬ 
flect  the  changed  particles  of 
ink  to  form  the  letter,  number, 
or  punctuation  mark. 

'The  printed  images  are  sharp 
and  clean,  and  may  be  repro¬ 
duced  by  ordinary  office  copiers 
without  loss  of  definition. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  rated 
speed  of  1200  words  per  minute, 
the  Inktronic  printer  forms  120 
characters  a  second.  As  stag¬ 
gering  as  this  is,  the  newspaper 
production  people  were  told, 
future  plans  call  for  even 
greater  speeds  by  utilizing  voice 
grade  channels. 

('.all  Up  News  .Siories 

The  electronics  wizaidiy  also 
suggested  that  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  may  soon  be  using  time¬ 
sharing  computers,  special  tv 
terminal  devices  and  telephone 
circuits  to  write  and  edit  news 
electronically.  The  .ANP.A/RI 
audience  saw  how  an  RCA  Video 
Data  Terminal,  tied  into  a  Spec¬ 
tra  70  45  computer  over  regu¬ 
lar  telephone  lines,  can  be  used 
to  call  up  news  stories  for  in¬ 
stant  editing. 

The  computer  —  specially 
adapted  for  time-sharing — has 
an  assortment  of  news  stories 
tucked  away  in  its  memory. 
These  are  called  up  by  code 
numl)er  and  edited  directly  on  a 
Video  Data  Terminal — an  elec¬ 
tronic  device  combining  the  looks 
of  a  typewriter  keyboard  and 
television  screen. 

Although  the  computer  is 
located  in  Cherry  Hill,  N.  J.,  the 
speed  of  transferring  news  is 
that  of  a  regular  phone  conver¬ 
sation. 

Advanced  techniques  will 
make  it  possible  for  reporters 
to  “call  in”  stories  to  a  central 
computer  via  a  portable  tele¬ 
typewriter.  The  stories  will  be 
stored  in  the  computer’s  memory, 
awaiting  the  moment  when  an 
editor  can  sit  down  at  a  Video 
Terminal  at  his  desk  and  type  in 
corrections  and  additions. 

Edited  stories  then  may  be 
transferred  automatically  from 
the  computer  to  a  special  paper 
printer,  and  the  resulting  text 
sent  to  the  composing  room  for 
production  on  linecasters. 

Another  possibility  will  be  to 
have  the  edited  text  punched  on 
paper  tape,  which  in  turn  will 
be  fed  back  through  the  com¬ 
puter  for  hyphenation  and  justi¬ 
fication — that  is,  set  in  proper 
column  widths  with  words  split 
correctly  where  necessary.  The 
paper  tape  printout  is  used  to 
drive  the  linecasters  or  RCA’s 
Videocomp  electronic  typesetter. 

Photos  may  also  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  this  equipment,  as 
well  as  other  material — maps, 
documents,  etc. — that  the  re¬ 
porter  considers  important  to 


the  understanding  of  the  event 
he  is  covering. 

The  portable  teletypewriter  on 
display  was  a  prototype  of  a 
model  which  will  be  introduced 
by  the  Teletype  Corporation 
later  this  year.  It  has  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  transmitting  hard  copy 
from  any  telephone  to  another 
teletypewriter. 

Dei’entralized  Publisihing 

Meanwhile,  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department  could  use 
similar  cathode  ray  tubes  on¬ 
line  to  the  same  computer 
(which  need  not  be  located  on 
the  newspaper’s  premises,  but 
could  be  leased  on  “remote- 
access,  time-shared”  basis),  en¬ 
abling  telephone  clerks  to  accept 
a  customer’s  advertisement  and 
type  it  into  the  computer  for 
sorting,  categorizing,  printing  on 
a  specified  series  of  dates,  credit 
checking,  and  billing. 

One  viewing  the  presentation 
could  envision  newspapers  of  the 
future  completely  decentralized 
— with  a  centrally-located  com¬ 
puter  controlling  all  typesetting 
and  page  formatting  according 
to  instructions  programmed  into 
it  for  each  regional  edition  or 
subscribing  newspaper. 

Future  newspapers  could  use 
data  communications  technology 
which  will  enable  them  to:  print 
from  a  series  of  single-unit 
presses;  deliver  “paners”  to  sub- 
scriliers  through  television  fac¬ 
simile  devices;  and  use  com- 
puteis  in  all  departments  from 
display  advertising  to  composi¬ 
tion. 

Probably  the  most  dramatic 
future  application  of  data  com¬ 
munications  to  newspaper  oper¬ 
ation  is  the  “news  bank”  use  of 
computers  by  wire  services.  In¬ 
stead  of  sending  out  news  stories 
on  a  “broadcast  basis,”  wire 
services  would  store  stories  in  a 
computer,  and  update  them  with 
new  developments. 

A  telegraph  editor  could  re¬ 
quest  the  wire  service  computer 
to  display  a  “budget”  on  his 
cathode  ray  tube.  F  lom  the 
budget  abstract,  he  could  select 
the  wire  service  stories  he  plan¬ 
ned  to  use  in  the  day’s  edition. 
He  would  instruct  the  wire  serv¬ 
ice  computer  to  transmit  a  story 
to  his  own  newspaper’s  com¬ 
puter.  Then,  he  would  edit  it 
with  a  cursor  or  a  light  pen,  just 
as  he  would  edit  copy  put  into 
the  newspaper’s  computer  by  a 
local  reporter.  A  continually- 
breaking  story  could  be  kept  in 
the  wire  service’s  computer  until 
the  very  last  minute,  while  up¬ 
dates  were  added. 

Reporters  of  the  future — with 
fixed,  limited  beats  like  the 
White  House,  the  Pentagon,  or 
the  local  court  house — may  be 
able  to  alert  their  editors  to 
stories  through  a  lineless  exten¬ 


sion  telephone  they  carry  with 
them. 

Other  developments  which  are 
expected  to  affect  newspapers 
include  Picturephone  which  will 
one  day  become  universal  and 
compressed  speech,  a  technique 
that  speeds  up  recorded  speech 
so  that  it  remains  perfectly  in¬ 
telligible,  yet  takes  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  original  recording 
time. 

Picturephone  Ser>ice 

-Already,  some  businessmen 
have  utilized  the  see-as-you-talk 
service  to  demonstrate  their 
wares.  -And  at  least  one  adver¬ 
tising  agency  has  been  able  to 
preview  tv  commercials  for  out- 
of-town  clients  via  a  Picture¬ 
phone  call.  (Currently  Picture- 
phone  service  is  limited  to  spe¬ 
cial  attended  booths  in  New 
York,  Washington,  and  Chi¬ 
cago). 

Newspapermen  are  among 
those  who  can  plan  to  improve 
their  internal  communications 
by  Picturephone.  Contact  be¬ 
tween  office  and  reporters  in  the 
field  can  be  explicitly  graphic. 
The  reporter  who  has  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  say  over  the  phone,  “If 
I  could  only  draw  you  a  map,” 
can.  -An  editor  giving  instruc¬ 
tions  to  a  stringer  can  shout, 
“Look  at  what  I’m  saying!” 

Picturephone  may  even  be  an 
avenue  of  newspaper  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  future.  The  second- 
generation  development  in  visual 
phone  conversations,  appropri¬ 
ately  called  Picturephone  II,  will 
provide  such  excellent  resolu¬ 
tion  and  definition  that  finely 
printed  matter  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  phone  with  perfect 
clarity. 

For  “finely  printed  matter” 
substitute  “newspaper  print”” 
and  you  are  approaching  the 
time  when  home  delivery  of  the 
daily  papers  could  be  accomp¬ 
lished  via  Picturephone,  the  nar¬ 
rator  of  the  presentation  said. 

• 

Controller  Named 

MoNTRE.4I. 

K.  R.  Hughes  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  controller  of  the  news¬ 
print  division  of  Consolidated- 
Bathurst  Limited.  He  is  also 
vicepresident  of  Consolidated 
New.sprint  Inc.,  the  U.S.  sales 
subsidiary. 

• 

Sales  Mana^ier 

Ron  Cornell  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  manager  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram  News  Service, 
according  to  Ray  Argyle,  syndi¬ 
cate  director  of  the  Telegram. 
Cornell  has  been  with  the  Tele¬ 
gram  for  10  years,  the  last  year 
as  a  sales  representative  for  the 
News  Service. 
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Robt  M.  Hitt  Jr.,  Deaths 
S.C.  Editor,  Dies  J 


CHAKI,EST(»X,  S.  C. 

KoU-rt  M.  Hitt  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  i'harU'xton  Ervnitip  I'oxt 
and  a  director  of  the  Eveninp 
Post  and  the  .VeM'.s  and  ('oin-ier 
put)lishinjr  companies,  died  June 
.S  of  a  lirain  hemorrhape. 

A  ne\vspai)ei  nian  f(>r  most  of 
his  life,  he  was  named  editor  in 
lit.'*.'!  and  Invame  a  director  !(• 
y*‘ars  after  that. 

.At  the  ape  of  five,  he  hepan 
helj)inp  with  chores  at  the 
wwkly  lliinilx  rfj  (S.  C. )  Herald, 
which  was  published  and  edited 
l>y  his  father.  Hitt  praduated 
fiom  The  Citadel  in  lit.S.i,  and 
iKH'ame  a  reporter  with  the 
\<  irx  and  ('aarier  in  Ift.'hi.  He 
moved  to  sports  editor  in  1938. 
and  to  news  editor  of  the  Eve- 
ninp  Po.st  four  years  later.  He 
was  named  manapinp  editoi-  in 
191 1. 

Hitt  was  a  past  i)resident  of 
the  South  Caiolina  Press  .As.so- 
ciation,  a  charter  meml>er  and 
first  pi-esident  of  the  S.  C.  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  News  Council,  a 
former  director  of  the  .AP  Alan- 
apinp  Editors  .Association,  and 
a  memlM'r  of  the  .American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editois. 

*  .  * 

Edward  M.  .AiNswd.'.rii,  fit!, 
California  newsjiaper  reporter 
and  e<litor:  retiied  (19(!7)  I. ax 
Aniielex  Timex  columnist;  re- 
pional  historian;  June 

»  «  4: 

MkI.V:U.K  F.  FKRGf.S(tN,  9.!, 
retired  (19(il)  editor  of  the 
Tliiladeljdiia  (Pa.)  A'ct //iwf/ and 
Sinidaif  Halletin;  June  1.7. 

4:  ♦  ♦ 

James  J.  (Joe)  I»renna.\. 
•77,  nipht  monitor  of  the  .AP 
AVirephoto  network;  June  17. 

♦  »  ♦ 

WIEI.IAM  McLaI  Gi!i.!N,  82,  re¬ 
tired  (1979)  movie  critic  for  the 
Ottawa  Journal;  June  12. 

4^  «  « 

Charles  M.  Hill.s,  dJ,  poli¬ 
tical  writer  and  columnist  foi- 
the  Jaekxon  (Miss.)  ('larion 
Ledner  for  2d  years;  June  3. 

*  «  * 

Uohert  .M.  Bitk,  87,  munici- 
])al  affairs  reporter  durinp  his 
33  yeais  with  the  Waxhington 
Itailjf  \ewx;  formerly  with  the 
Chirago  Tribune  and  the  Chi- 
eago  Hailg  S'ewx;  May  7. 

4c  «  « 

Lee  Davis,  <>4,  a  reiiorter  for 
43  years  at  the  Knoxville  Xeu'x- 
Sentinel  and  its  predecessor,  the 
Xewx;  June  3. 

*  »  » 

Dean  M.  Huffman,  87,  re¬ 
tired  (19.73)  editor  of  the 
Harriximrg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and 
Keening  Xewx;  author  of  “Elec¬ 
tric  M"rpers”  and  other  books; 
June  7. 


T.  .Allan  Taylor.  7d,  retired 
(19t;7)  memt»er  of  the  Sunday 
.staff  of  the  .Vcr’  York  Timex; 
June  Id. 

... 

.Mrs.  Cleo  Rradikh  k,  83.  for¬ 
mer  repoi'ter  and  jiromotion 
staff  w»)rker  with  the  old  San 
Franeixe<t  Call-Itulletin,  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  the  ('hroniele ; 
June  7. 

*  ♦  * 

JosF.iMi  B.  Harrington,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  San  Franeixeo  Examiner ; 
June  8. 

»  *  * 

.Artiii  R  Ueillv,  77.  foi  mer 
Connecticut  newsman;  June  Id. 

William  H.  Ci  nningiiam,  »!2, 
former  manapinp  editor  of  the 
Wagakoneta  (Dhio)  Daily 
Xewx;  formei’ly  with  the  old 
(’lereland  .VcM'.s,  the  Detroit 
Free  Prexx  and  the  ISwhexter 
(\.  A'.)  Demoerat  ('hroniele ; 
June  Id. 

*  *  * 

Tommy  Devine,  74,  former 
United  Press  International 
sports  editoi-  for  Ohio;  sports- 
writer  for  the  Detroit  Free 
I'rexx;  June  8. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Fred  .Myers,  7d.  retired 
(1918)  advertisinp  manaper  of 
the  Phoenix  (lazette  and  the 
Arizona  Kegublie;  June  3. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jack  Gci.nn,  71,  on  the  staff 
of  Fmyire  Magazine  of  the 
Denver  Poxt ;  formerly  with  the 
.Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International;  author  of 
a  book  on  the  news  services, 
“The  Wire  God”;  June  7. 

*  4:  ♦ 

AVillia.m  M.  Reddig,  r>8,  for¬ 
mer  Kansas  City  and  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  newsman;  June  it. 

*  « 

L.  D.  AVard,  .70,  former  man¬ 
apinp  editor  of  the  Lindxay 
(Okla. )  Xeu'x;  June  1. 

*  ♦  « 

John  McPhee,  (Ul,  publisher 
of  the  weekl.v  Telia  ride  (Colo.) 
Tinu’x;  formerly  with  the  Mexa 
(.Ariz. )  Journal-Trihune;  May 


AA'.  AA* ALLACE  Crockett,  71, 
former  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Frederieton  (Can.)  Gleaner; 
recently. 

• 

The  Flag  Waves 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

For  Flap  Day,  the  front  page 
of  the  Daily  hitelligencer  was 
decorated  with  a  full-color  pic¬ 
ture  of  Did  Glory  flying  in  the 
breeze.  The  caption:  “Maylie  it’s 
time  we  all  did  a  little  flap- 
waving.” 


Radio  and  Tv 
See  Positive 
Duty  at  Riot 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Railio  and  tv  newsmen  have  a 
liositive  duty  to  cover  all  asjiects 
of  civil  disturbances,  a  jianel  of 
experts  on  the  subject  of  civil 
di.sorders  found  in  a  seminar 
here  (June  8). 

Eighty  newsmen  and  rejire- 
sentatives  of  boilies  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  a<lministrative  bodies 
exchange<l  ideas  during  the  sem¬ 
inar  sponsored  by  the  Southeast¬ 
ern  Region  of  the  Radio  and 
Television  News  Directors  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 

On  the  blue-ribbon  |)anel  was 
Bruce  Paisner,  former  Life  i-e- 
|)orter,  now  on  leave  at  Harvard 
Law  School  where  he  assiste«l 
Prof.  .Abram  Chayes  in  iirepar- 
inp  the  cha|)ters  about  mass 
media  coverage  of  civil  disturb¬ 
ances  for  the  Kernel-  Riot  Com¬ 
mission  report. 

Paisner  cautioned  tv  newsmen 
that  research  of  the  Kerner 
Commission  after  the  19fi7  civil 
di.soidei-s  convinced  him  that  tv 
sometimes  has  an  unexiiected 
ami  unintended  effect — the  cu¬ 
mulative  effect — which  results  in 
an  en-oneous  opinion  as  to  what 
is  liapjiening. 

.As  an  example,  Paisner  cited 
the  instance  of  five  small,  iso¬ 
lated  fires  being  set  by  civil  riot¬ 
ers  in  one  city  durinp  a  six-hour 
period.  News  coverage  of  the 
fires  b.v  a  single  new.scaster 
within  seconds  of  one  another 
produced  the  cumulative  effect 
lhat  the  entire  city  was  in 
flames.  Such  was  not  true,  and 
this  is  the  type  of  problem  tv 
newsmen  must  guard  against, 
Paisner  cautioned.  He  had  no 
handy  solution  but  cautioned 
newsmen  to  bear  in  mind  his  ex- 
amiile. 

Not  for  (>uideliiie^ 

The  jiurpose  of  the  seminar 
was  not  to  draw  up  guidelines 
but  to  exchange  thoughts  on  the 
responsibility  of  radio  and  tv 
newsmen  in  covering  civil  dis- 
onlers,  said  Carroll  McGaughey, 
News  Director  for  WSOC. 

The  consensus  was  that  there 
must  be  agreement  between 
newsmen  and  police  officials  but 
that  police  authorities  must  not 
control  coverage.  Some  station 
rejiresentatives  at  the  meeting 
were  agreeable  to  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  the  release  deadline  by 
police  or  city  officials.  Other  sta¬ 
tions  were  at  the  other  pole  of 
opinion  saying,  “Tell  it  like  it  is 
as  it  is  happening.”  This  ap¬ 
proach,  they  feel,  is  the  only 


honest  one  in  joumalism. 

Virtually  all  the  panel  agreed 
that  advance  planning  and  open 
di.scussion  between  law  enforce¬ 
ment  authorities  and  news  media 
is  essential. 

Major  Sam  Harkey,  Patrol 
Commander  of  the  Charlotte  Po¬ 
lice  Dejiartment,  cited  a  major 
jn-oblem  for  law  enforcement  of¬ 
ficers  is  not  knowing  the  news¬ 
men  covering  civil  disorders. 
Policemen  are  familiar  with  the 
police  reporters  and  many  staff¬ 
ers  of  local  news  media,  but  in  a 
severe  emergency  other  news 
person.s — often  from  outside  the 
•area — come  in,  and  jiolicemen 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  be 
reticent  about  volunteering  in¬ 
formation  beyond  the  bare  facts. 
The  jiolice  officer  is  hesitant  if 
he  does  not  know  the  newsman 
and  whether  he  will  .sensational¬ 
ize  the  news,  Harkey  said. 

Newsmen,  however,  were 
urged  by  a  Ju.stice  Department 
official  to  give  eyewitness  ac¬ 
counts  and  not  rely  upon  police 
information.  Bill  Briggs,  a  field 
liaison  officer  for  the  L'.  S.  Jus¬ 
tice  De])artment’s  Community 
Relations  Division,  said  eyewit¬ 
ness  leports  assure  both  white 
and  Negro  communities  they  are 
getting  the  most  objective  ac¬ 
counts.  .Al.so,  on-the-sj)ot  cover¬ 
age  helps  calm  Negroes  who  feel 
they  might  be  mistreated.  Briggs 
said,  “Alany  Negroes  believe  that 
with  the  (iresence  of  reporters, 
some  iiolice  will  be  more  re¬ 
strained.”  He  wametl  newsmen 
they  must  decide  how  conspicu¬ 
ous  they  shouhl  be  at  the  scene 
of  the  disturbance. 

• 

-flavor  uikI  .Assofiales 
Buy  Papers  in  Iowa 

.Anamosa,  Iowa 

Three  young  Iowa  news|)apei-- 
men  have  purchased  the  .Ana¬ 
mosa  Community  newspapers 
from  Ml-,  and  Mrs.  Tom  Powell 
Jr.,  and  Tom  Powell  111,  effec¬ 
tive  July  1. 

The  purchase  includes  the 
Anamoxa  Eureka,  in  its  112th 
year;  the  Anamoxa  Journal,  in 
its  100th  year;  the  Jonex  County 
Shopyerx  Guide,  a  supplement 
to  the  .Anamosa  newspapers 
in  its  9th  year,  and  Jones  County 
Printinp  Co. 

Mr.  and  .Airs.  Powell  owned 
the  Journal  since  1939;  the 
Eureka  since  1902. 

James  .A.  Mayer,  in  charge  of 
news  at  the  Pioneer-Keyubliean, 
Marengo,  Iowa,  for  14  years, 
has  been  named  editor-publisher 
of  the  Journal  and  Eureka. 

Other  memliers  of  the  group 
are  James  D.  Turnbull,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marengo  Pioneer- 
Republican  and  Blairxtown 
Prexx,  and  Don  Magdefrau,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Belle  Plaine  I'nion 
and  the  Benton  County  Star. 
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Series  on  Pollution 
Vi  ins  Medical  Award 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

The  Daily  Freeman 

has  iieen  named  the  recipient  of 
the  lSt(!7  Public  Service  Award 
prestmted  jointly  by  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society  and 
the  Annual  Health  Conference 
in  t)ehalf  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health. 

The  award  for  the  Freeman’s 
etfort  in  exposing  Ulster 
County’s  air  pollution  problems 
was  {)re.sented  to  Petei'  Rai'rt'c- 
chia,  managing  editor. 

The  series  of  articles  was 
written  by  Lynn  Mulvaney,  who 
was  the  recipient  of  the  medical 
society’s  first  piize  award  for 
excellence  in  medical  journal¬ 
ism  in  liK).'). 

• 

Suspends  Pnblieation 

The  \orth  Haven  (Conn.) 
Chronicle,  descrilred  by  acting 
l)ublisher  Francis  J.  O’Connor 
as  “a  journalistic  experiment  to 
discern  whether  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  newspai)er  could  l)ecome  a 
paying  pioposition  in  North 
Haven,”  has  suspended  opera¬ 
tions. 

It  hail  Ix'en  published  for  20 
months. 


5  More  Carriers  Win 
College  Scholarships 

Philadelphia 
Five  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
carrier  boys  have  Ijeen  awarded 
college  scholarships  worth  up  to 
.$1,000  a  year  for  four  years  in 
the  second  annual  competition. 
Twenty  other  carriers  received 
grants-in-aid  each  worth  up  to 
S.SOO.  Some  of  this  group  are 
winners  for  the  second  time. 

.All  five  recipients  of  1967 
Inquirer  scholarships  are  at¬ 
tending  colleges,  but  none  is 
aiming  at  a  career  in  journal¬ 
ism.  They  have  elected  sociology, 
government  seiwice,  interna¬ 
tional  business,  engineering  and 
education. 

• 

2  Negro  Scholarships 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 
Negro  students  interested  in 
journalism  will  Ik*  aided  under 
an  $8,000  scholarship  fund  estal>- 
lished  by  .Michigan  State  Uni- 
veisity’s  student  newspaper,  the 
State  i\ewn,  and  the  .MSU  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  chapter.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  provide  two  $4,000 
four-year  scholarships  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  will  honor  Dr.  Har¬ 
old  R.  Jolliffe,  retiring  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEIVIENT.S 

.dppraixers-C.onsullants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

SALES— PURCHASES— FINANCING 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bldit., 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  27401  Ph;  274-3670. 


Business  Opportunities 

Journalism  Biographical  National  Di¬ 
rectory  wants  associates  with  $5,000- 
$10,000  capital,  active  or  inactive.  25- 
!i0%  annual  returns.  Journalism,  Box 
211,  Gilroy,  Calif.  95020. 

BUSINES.S  OPPORTUNITY 
IN  LIBERIA.  WEST  AFRICA 
A  printing  plant  in  Liberia.  West 
•Africa,  publishers  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  —The  Liberian  STAR — is  seekinK 
American  connections.  0|)iH)rtunity 
exists  for  any  American  publisher 
interested  in  acquiring:  interest  in  the 
plant  to  help  mo<lernize  and  expand  the 
newspaper  and  the  commercial  printinK 
division.  Please  write  to  the  General 
.Manager.  Republic  Press,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  691,  Monrovia,  Liberia,  West 
Africa. _ 

award-winning  ad  manager 

with  10  years’  exi>erience  in  all  phases 
of  newspaper  advertisinir  and  manatte- 
ment  on  one  of  country's  top  weeklies 
wants  to  join  with  younK  newsman  to 
buy  existinK  weekly,  or  buy  into  es¬ 
tablished  weekly.  Excellent  references, 
family  man  (32).  Prefer  Area  3  or  4. 
Box  1012,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED:  ADVERTISING  MAN  to 
join  ownership  team  of  ethnic  weekly 
in  Zone  2.  Box  I0!'6,  Ealitnr  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAY.MENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA-nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast 
PHONE  AC  (813)  733-2966 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 
N.  J.  Babb.  Dial  (803)  582-4511 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor,  Claremont.  Calif.  91711 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AG  206)  546-3357. 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspapers  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(206)  262-1761 
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ANNOl  Nr.EMENT.'’i 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CALIFRONIA  NEWSPAPERS 
Mel  H(xlell.  Hazen  Co..  1388  N.  Euclid. 
Upland,  Calif.  (AC  714)  982-0424. 

A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  "hunting’' 
costs.  giii<les  on  maximum  tiux  ad¬ 
vantages.  an<l  counsels  towanl  success¬ 
ful  oi>erations.  New-spai>er  Service  Co., 
Inc..  215  Curtis  St.,  Jennings.  La. 
7(1516.  Ph:  l-31S-824-n4T5. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Ejistern  states 
VV.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Nationai  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  2u(i(il 
(.AC  202 »  NAtional  8-11.33 


Meirspapers  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  OFFSET  WEEKLY  in 
very  attractive  area.  Growth  is  steady. 
Grossing  $52,000.  Down  payment  $20.- 
000.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Etr.,  Anaheim, 
Calif.  92806. 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY, 
fine  community,  near  suburbs,  good  po¬ 
tential.  (Complete  information  to  re¬ 
liable  buyers.  Write  R.K.T.  Larson  & 
As.sociates.  Inc..  844  Sumner  .Avenue, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210. 

WESTERN  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY, 
stationery,  job  printing.  Price  of  $35,- 
000  with  $10,000  down  includes  busi¬ 
ness  and  building  with  4-bedroom 
apartment.  Total  gross  1967  was  $42,- 
000.  The  man  and  wife  team  earned 
$17,000,  plus  occupying  apartment.  Jos. 
A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  C^lif.  92806. 

COUNTY-SEIAT  EXCLUSIVE  WKLY 
in  very  heart  of  real  west.  Isolated 
from  competition:  very  good  letter- 
press  plant;  good  staff.  Very  profitable. 
$25,000  down.  pa(>er  and  building.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 

NEW  YORK  non-daily  prize-winner. 
High  six-figure  gross.  In  Manhattan 
commuter  area.  Complete  information 
to  reliable  buyer.  R.  K.  T.  Larson  & 
Associates,  844  Sumner  Ave..  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.Y.  13210. 

FLORIDA 

Offset  weekly  in  Northeast  region.  No 
equipment.  Very  profitable.  Goss  $01.- 
OCO.  Will  sell  for  $80,000  with  20' i 
down.  Write  fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  CDMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd..  Wheaton.  III. 

INDIANA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  on 
interstate  highway,  in  fast-growing 
community.  Priced  $30.0U0.  a)s>ut 
gross :  $7, .500  down.  Robert  N.  Ikditho. 
Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  133.  Emporia. 
Kans.,  66801. 

COMK  TO  PlLXt'KKCI,  XKW  H.tMPSIIUtK 
We  are  preparing  to  retire  and  wish  to 
sell  our  weekly  newsi>ai>er  and  com¬ 
mercial  )>rinting  business.  Shows  goisl 
yearly  growth  with  )>etter-thnn-average 
net.  Near  mountains,  lakes  and  ocean. 
(kxmI  e<(uipment  in  new  building  ...  a 
nice,  comfortable  living  in  the  country. 
Write  Box  1078,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
($500,(I((0  gross  class) 

Strong,  profitable  suburlmn.  far  nhen<l 
of  all  com|)etition.  paiil  and  controlled 
circulation  in  rich  area.  Owner  re¬ 
tiring  at  i>eak.  Confidential  pros|>ectus 
available  on  your  assurance  that  around 
$200,000  cash  is  available  for  down 
l)ayment. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
Box  88  Norton,  Kans.  67654 

EASTERN  OHIO  WEEKLY  newspaiw^r 
and  job  shop.  Top  pi-oiieity  in  e.xcel- 
lent  locale  in  rich,  industrial  area. 
Grosii  $48,000.  Community  of  6. ('00. 
Box  1085.  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY,  job  shop  and 
office  sujiply,  in  city  of  .8,000.  Average 
gross  $167,000:  price  $119.5(0  —  of- 
ficu  suiiply  inventory.  Sellers-Hogue. 
Newspa|>er  Bkrs.,  1415  E.  University 
Dr..  Mesa.  Ariz.  85201.  (.AC  6o2l 
964-2952. 


ANNOIM'.EMKNTS 

IS'etvspaper  For  Sale 

F»ENNSYLVANIA  OFt>;ET  WEEKl.Y. 
itieal  husband  wife.  Rural.  All  news- 
im|)er.  Central  i»rintin»f.  Box  lUTT, 
E«litor  &  Publisher. 

EASTERN  KANSAS  WEEKLY  exclu¬ 
sive  price*!  at  jjross  of  $23,000  with  low 
down  payment.  Pn>jecte<l  j>opulHtion 
within  ten  years;  .’>,000.  Rol>ert  N. 

I  Rolitho.  Bailey-Krehbiel.  Box  133.  Em- 
IH>ria.  Kans.,  66801. 

BEST  OF  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
Sunshine.  near-by  sea.  no  smoK. 
Healthy,  ^rowintr  letten>ress  weeklies 
$78,500.  G<KMi  Nebraska  county-seat  off¬ 
set  $58,000.  Lyle  Mariner  Asso.,  731  E. 
17th  Ave..  Henver,  Colo.  80203. 

SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

Florida  . $  50.oo0 

Georgia  .  70.000 

Indiana  . $45,000  and  140,000 

Others—  ask  us. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
Box  88  Norton.  Kans..  67654 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY, 
complete  offset  plant,  j?n»s8inK  $100.- 
OOO:  $20,000  down.  t#ocated  in  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  attractive  area.  Y'ou’ll  en¬ 
joy  the  real  California  living;.  Don't  be 
too  late  for  this  attractive  newsiwper. 

J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspai>er  Bkr..  2234 

K.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. 
92806. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  AVAILABLE 
IN  WESTERN  CANADA 
W'e  are  offering  one  of  western  Can¬ 
ada's  outstandint;  weekly  newspapers 
for  a  limiteii  time  only.  Gross  sales  are 
above  $250,000;  cash  flow’  to  owner 
above  $60,000.  $10*i.000  cash  must  be 
available  for  down  payment.  Confi¬ 
dential  prosi^ectus  provide*!  on  proi)er 
identification. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspai>er  Serv. 
Box  88  Norton,  Kansas.  67654 

ILLINOIS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  : 
Kross  $79,000:  price  $67,500;  only  $10.- 
OOO  down.  Owner  wants  retirement. 
Robert  N.  Bolitho.  Bailey-Krehbiel.  Box 
133,  EmtM>ria.  Kans..  66801. 


NEWSP.4PKK  SERVICES 

Features  Arailahle 

OFFSiJT  WEEKLIE5S — Raquost  samples 
and  prices  of  cartoon  panels  drawn  by 
distinguished  artists.  Our  21st  year. 
No  obligation.  Write  Cartoon»-of-the- 
Month.  Roslyn,  New  York  11676. 

"MEMORIES" — weekly  column  4- 
years  tested  tough  Lot  Angeles  mar¬ 
ket.  Diversity  fascinating  suhjecta.  $10 
month — cancel  any  time.  "Memoriee." 
Suite  106.  435  N.  Bedford  Dr..  Beverly 
Hills.  Calif.  90210. 

SYNDICATION  INVITED 

"COLE’S  CORNER”— a  weekly  col¬ 
umn.  Timely  and  iwrsonally  slante<l 
siluibs  with  humor  and  thought-pro¬ 
voking:  reader-tested  for  three  years. 
For  samiiles  and  further  information 
write:  Bill  Ole.  1714  N.  W.  37fh  St., 
Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma  73118. 

EDITORS  can  assist  municipal  officials 
in  present  high  increase  rat^.  Send  for 
free  sample  financial  statement  form. 
Write:  W'ill  Romkey.  «ole«l  economist. 
Dean  of  Municipal  and  Banking  publi¬ 
cations.  W’ilridge  Road.  Wilton.  Conn. 
06897. 


Netrspaper-Jtdt  Printinfi 

TR^iS  TIME  AVAILABLE,  weekly  or 
monthly  newsimiwrs.  circulars.  Large 
press  capacity,  odor.  Tyiiesetting  fa¬ 
cilities  or  copy  ready  for  ciunera.  Zone 
'2.  Box  1071.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11281 
1  (AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 
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Mschinery  &  Supplies 

BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


Composing  Room 

TWO  KLEKTKONS  AVAILABLE  im¬ 
mediately.  one  three  years  old,  one  ten 
months.  Loaded  with  all  the  extras  in- 
rludinjr  Thermex  Disk  and  Winter  Ke- 
circulator  on  newest  machine.  Reason 
for  sell.ntr:  cold  type.  One  model  .’ll 
linotyi>e  with  six  mold  disk  and  four 
ma^r.azines.  One  natdel  14  with  three 
main  matrtizines  tind  three  31  chjinnel 
auxiliary  magazines.  Some  mats.  14  x 
20  Royal  Zenith  less  than  three  years 
old.  Kail-child  Scan-A-Graver  used  less 
than  one  year  $f>00.o0.  Contact  Orville 
Campliell.  Chaiad  Hill  Weekly.  Chal>el 
Hill.  N'.C.  2T.'.14.  Phone 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertvpes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  ^urch  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 

4 — Model  31  Linotypes  for  TTS 

with  Adapter  Keyboards — Operating 
Units — Electric  Pots — AC  Motors. 
Nos.  61284-612R6-612<13-61294 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

ELEKTRON.  S#70483.  electric  pot. 
feeder,  blower,  hydra  quadder.  4 
magazines.  V-drive  motor,  from  private 
plant  (like  new). 

MANHATTAN  LINOTYPE  .SUPPLY 
204  Elizabeth  St..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10012 
(AC  212)  WAlker  6-0100 


HA’RI.TNE  Linotype,  Ludlow  mats 
reconditioned  at  your  plant.  8-104  per 
mat.  Write  Larry  Heimbuch.  Box  314. 
Herreid.  S.D.  67632.  (605)  437-2656. 

KOR  .sale  :  Linofilm  photo  unit  and 
two  keyboards.  20  fonts  tyiie  suitable 
for  newspaper  or  job  work,  font  stor¬ 
age  cabinet,  all  under  maintenance 
and  in  excellent  condition.  5  years  old. 
.640.000.  IBM  Keyboard  with  Autotypist 
Perforator,  desk  and  auxiliary  console, 
TTS  codes,  brand  new,  perfect  ns  in¬ 
put  to  computer  or  Photo  713-20,  $1900. 
.Selection  of  Photo  713  type  strips. 
$22.">  each.  Justowriter  recorders  and 
8  pt.  Galvin  reproducers,  all  under 
Friden  maintenance,  $1,000  each.  Ex¬ 
cellent  12  pt.  Booktype  Justowriter 
Reproducer.  $9.50.  Justowriter  .AA  Re- 
coHer  with  switch  for  7-level  code. 
Serial  9.507.  fine  shape.  $2,100.  Copease 
printer  and  developer,  17  x  22.  $300. 
Model  C  &  D  IBM  executive  type¬ 
writers.  ruling  device,  time  clocks,  etc. 
for  cold  type  shop,  prices  on  request. 
Write  to  Northwest  Photo  Type.  8020- 
lOSth  Avenue  S.E.,  Renton,  Washing¬ 
ton  98056. 

MAKEUP  T.ABLES.  LINOTYPES. 

I  'Ludlow.  Saws,  to  l»e  sold  prior  to 

I  .July  15.  Conversion  to  cold  txp-?. 

Montgomery  Publishing  Co.,  Fort 
I  Washington.  Pa.  19034. 

I 

KOR  SALE:  1  Model  S  Linotype,  serial 
.54266.  3  magazines,  thermo  blow, 

Margach  fwler,  good  condition.  1 
I-inofilm  Keyboard  with  Lino-Mix, 
complete,  excellent  condition.  2  Hoc 
ekip  slitters  complete.  $4,000  each,  new 
condition.  Write  or  phone  Warren  L. 
Swartz.  Lancaster  Newspapers.  Inc.. 
^  West  Kinp:  Street.  I-«ancaster.  Pa. 
17r»04.  Phone:  717-397-5251. 


KI  EKTROX.  Sit  1  miiKazine 

iiKHlel.  4-|)ocket  mnld  disc,,  alternating 

cast.  Fairohihi  TTS  unit;  ShatTstall  mat 
fletector  system.  (Soin^  ofTset.  Contact 
Tri-Cities  Newspai>ers.  Inc..  Khiience. 
.Ma.  ph  :  1. 

KOR  IMMEPIATK  SAL&  raiDEN 
2  repnxlucers,  .3  !€K*onlers,  electric  key- 
Inianls.  C-nmputerizetl  count  mechan¬ 
ism.  7  channel  taj»e.  Under  service  con¬ 
tract.  ChanRinj:  to  new  system.  DeKalh 
Uounly  Uress.  P.O.  R)x  S,  DeKalh. 
Illinois  6017^,  Phone  1*^17)  S9r)-2133, 

OPI’ORTU'NITY  Intertyi>e  (»-4  Mixer. 

2-72  and  2-00  Channel  Magazines.  Star 
Quadder,  Mohr  Saw.  V-Belt  Drive. 
Margath  Keeder.  Includes  :!  fonts  of 
mats.  Serial  No.  in  210r.  M:ike  us  an 
offer;  must  move  immeiliately.  R.  J. 
I’re.scotf.  Production  Supt..  Daily 
Eagle.  Claremont.  N.H.  03743.  (6031 

512-5121. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

HHIAVY  DUTY  CRAFTSMAN  Paper 
Cutter— 34 ',4*  wide.  F.O.B.  Spring- 
field.  HI.  Contact  Paul  Knecht.  200 
Maple  Grove,  Springfield,  Ill.  62707. 

GONE  OFFSET— FOR  SALE 
50  Steel  turtles  and  56  Dural  Lite 
Chases  special  buys  on  magazine  racks, 
Hammond  Glider  Saws,  4  H.amilton 
all  steel  ad  frames.  Omtact:  Ed  Pa¬ 
dilla.  The  Sacramento  Union.  1910 
Capitol  Avenue.  Sacramento.  Calif. 
916-442-7911. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
— Top  Quality. 

Call  or  Write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3556 
25  E.  Elxchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GONE  OFFSET— FOR  SALE 
TWO  OOS.S  rXIVERSAL  PRESS  UNE9 
Press  Line  1 — (SN123)  consists  of  7 
units  and  heavy  duty  folder  with  3 
color  units  superimposed.  Four  units 
have  reversing  cylinders  and  two  units 
have  double  reversing  cylinders.  This 
press  is  complete  with  motor  drives, 
push-button  controls,  panelboord,  news¬ 
paper  conveyor,  roll  stands,  upper 
foimer,  spectacolor  capabilities,  and 
all  necessary  equipment  for  cross  asso¬ 
ciation  with  press  line.  This  press  is 
in  excellent  condition. 

Press  Line  2 — (SN103)  consists  of  4 
units  of  Universal  with  folder.  1  color 
cylinder  sut>erimposed  atiove  a  re¬ 
versing  unit,  motor  drive,  panelboard, 
push-button  controls,  and  roll  stands. 
Stereo  equipment  is  available  with 
these  presses.  Presses  can  be  purchased 
as  separate  units.  (Contact;  Ed  Padilla, 
The  Sacramento  Union.  1910  Capitol 
Ave.,  Sacramento,  Calif.  916-442-7811. 

HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl — tensionplate 
lockup — heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 
Stereo  to  match. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

AVAILABLE  AUGUST  1968.  24-page 
Hoe  Press.  3  units  stacked,  semi- 
cylindrical,  with  21 'A  inch  cut-off, 
stereo-type  equipment.  Cutler-Hammer 
conveyor  system  to  be  sold  with  press 
or  as  separate  item.  Contact:  Jim 
Barnhill,  Vice-President.  Southern 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  580,  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas  71901. 

FOR  SALE 

24-page  Goss  Duplex  Tubular  Press 
(2  to  1)  *f492  with  vacuum  plate  cast¬ 
ing  box.  plate  finisher  jltlUT,  Mat 
Roller  #45C,  two  Chipping  Blocks, 
Nolan  4-ton.  fras  fired  remelt  pot. 
Carlson  Plate  Router.  Sta-Hi  Vacuum 
Former  .#4010-263  D.C.  Traveling 
hoist  available  overpress  which  is  at 
street  level  next  to  8'  x  12'  wall  open¬ 
ing.  Must  move  this  equipment  during 
September.  Will  sell  ns  a  unit  or  piece 
meal.  Make  us  an  offer.  Contact  J.  F. 
Bertram,  The  Geneva  (N.Y.)  Times. 

FOR  SALE:  GOSS  SUBURBAN,  three 
units.  and  ^  folder.  Miscellaneous 
additional  equipment.  1960.  Excellent 
condition.  Available  immediately,  unite 
and  folder  skidded  for  shipment,  other 
parts  crated.  Ready  to  load— 144.600. 
Contact  Michael  Mead,  Central  Pub. 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  188.  Warren,  Pa.  16366. 
Ph.  (814)  723-8200. 


HURLETRON  INSETROL 

2  Complete  Units — AC  equipped — prac¬ 
tically  new — removed  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

16  PAGE  1949  GOSS  UNITl"BE  #741 
and  stere<i  e<iui|>ment.  (iikmI  rare,  mini¬ 
mum  use  running  s.ouo  daily.  Wabash 
lind.l  Plain  Dealer. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

TTplia^XfirNG 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 

.  .  .  formerly  used  to  publish  th* 
World-Journal-Tribune  Newspaper  at 
I2S  Barclay  St.,  Naw  York,  N.Y. 


5-hurlc:tron  units 

(like  new),  complete  with  all  con¬ 
trols.  scanners,  compensator  rollers, 
and  motors. 


We  will  sell  single  or 
multiple  press  units  or  parts  of-. 

49-HOE  SUPER 
PRODUCTION  PRESS 
UNITS 

Excellent  condition,  2294*  cut-off, 
complete  with  AC  motor  drives, 
controls,  and  angle  bars  (plus  extra 
rollers — brand  new). 

12-HIGH  SPEED 
HEAVY  DUTY 

double  and  single  press  folders  with 
skip  slitters. 

Available  {or  immediate  acceptance 
and  removal — subject  to  prior  sale 


Wanted  To  Buy 

PORTABLE  INK  FOUNTAIN  for  Cos, 
Straightline  rotary  press.  Contact  Bob 
Mayer,  The  Daily  Intelligencer,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.  18901. 

COLOR  CYLINDER  OR  HUMP  for 
Hoe  arch  tytie  semi  production  pres, 
22%  cutoff,  60"  web  width.  (Contact 
G.  C.  Cranor,  Assistant  General  Man¬ 
ager,  San  Mateo  Times.  1080  So.  Bay- 
shore.  San  Mateo.  Calif.  94402, 

NEW^SPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

CLINE-WE.STINGHOUSE  Model  CL 
1501,  37  segment,  60-cycle,  3-phBse, 
220-voIt,  automatic  AC  controller  for 
100  hp  motor.  Write  stating  condition, 
price.  Business  Mgr.,  Elmira  Star- 
Gazette,  Inc.,  201  Baldwin  St.,  Elmira, 
N.Y.  14902. 

STAR  AUTO-SETTER,  model  **D**  con¬ 
sole:  model  "A”  Reader.  Must  be  is 
good  shape.  Write  or  call  giving  serial 
no's,  etc.  Paul  McCue,  Production  Mgr., 
Daily  News  Pub.,  Beloit,  Wise.,  63611, 


ALL  EQUIPMENT  MUST  BE  SOLD 
AT  SACRIFICE  PRICES  AND 
REMOVED  IMMEDIATELY 

Contact:  H.  Novay 
Barclay  Wast  St.  Raalty  Corp. 

125  Barclay  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 
Call  (AC  212  )  227-3208  or  472-7400 


SCOTT 

PRESSES 


KS^Manufactured 

1947-1948 


36  Units — 8  Folders 
22%"  cut-off 

Nov/  set  up  in  lines  of  12-12-6-6.  Will 
divide  to  suit  your  requirements. 

This  equipment  in  excellent  condition 
and  complete  with  Heavy-Duty  3  to  2 
Folders;  with  C-H  Conveyors;  Balloon 
Formers-,  AC  Unit  Drives;  Reels  and 
Pasters;  Trackage  and  Turntables;  | 
Capeo  (Tolor  Fountains  with  Rails  on  ' 
each  unit — and  all  accessories. 

Available  are  Color  Cylinders  and 
Single  or  Double  Reverses. 

Priced  most  attractively 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 
ROYAL  ZF.NITH  WEB  PRES.S,  Web- 
o-malic  S#  2S6-3-4:  four  years 
two  i>rintinir  unit«  :  21  x  shooter; 

Baldwin  water  leveler.  22n  60  3.  Excel¬ 
lent  press.  M.  Karstneilt,  155  Wright 
St..  Delavnn,  Wise.  53115. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

STEREOTYPE 

3 — STA-HI  Master  Formers— 22%" 

3 —  10  Ton  Electric  Stereo  Pots 

4 —  Wood  Automatic  Autoplates 

4 — Wood  Autoshavers 

1 — STA-HI  Twinplate  Router 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
6^Ej2nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

STEREOTYPE-PRESS 

Wood  New  Standard  Pony  Autoplate 
22^"  (1960).  Kemp  44  C  T  F 

10.000-#  capacity  Gas-hred  furnace 
with  safety  controls  and  Hood. 

3  units  Ck»88  Press  48  Standard  pages 
capacity  with  electrical  equipment. 

Available  immediately. 

Write  A,  Lefebvre,  434  Notre  Dame 

St.  East,  Montreal.  Canada. 


1  HOE  Monarch  Mat  Roller 
1  HOE  Precision  Flat  Shaver 
1  HOE  Semi-Plate  Router 
1  GOSS  Mat  Roller 
Box  1091,  Eflitur  &  Publisher 


U  anted  To  Buy 

ROUTER  for  Stan<lnr<I  Tubular  I>u|>lex. 
Must  I>e  in  go«<l  condition.  G.  Dohyns. 
Reporter  Ptg.  Co..  Fcm.l  du  Lac,  Wise.. 
54935. 


WE  HAVE  CUSTOMERS  IN  AFRICA, 
Central  and  South  America  for  follow¬ 
ing  presses:  5  or  6  unit  Goss  or  Ho. 
with  color  unite,  22%"  cut-off,  recent 
manufactured  24-page  Tubular  preu: 
64-page  Goss  press ;  2  unit  Color  King 
or  News  King:  5  or  6  unit  Suburbanite 
or  Lithomaster — not  older  than  5  years; 
all  types  of  auxiliary  equipment.  Will 
deal  directly  with  principals:  no  dealer, 
or  jobbers.  Bohmer  International.  Inc.. 
60  E.  4'2nd  St..  Rof)m  2229A,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10tPl7. 

TWO  UNIT.S  for  l>eck-a-tul)e  i>age  siw* 
reproduction  prixtf  press,  iH)\vei-  inking. 
Universal  Ptg.  Equipment  Co..  Inc.. 
Lyndhui-st,  N.J.  97071.  (AC  2(1)  438- 
3744. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertisinf!  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
I  Payable  with  ordarl 


4-times  .  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbrtviations) 

Add  SOc  for  box  servict 
Air-mail  strvict  on  box  numbers  alse 
avaiUblc  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


DISPLAY— CUSSIFIED 

Tht  usi  of  bordtrs,  boldface  typi,  cult 

or  other  decorations,  changes  your  claui- 
(ltd  ad  to  display.  Tht  rate  for  display- 
clsstified  is  $2.75  str  sgatt  line-  $3^50 
ptr  eolumn  inch  minimum  spacs. 

*'ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS'* 


4-timts  .  $1.35  per  lint,  per  issue 

3-times  .  $1.45  per  lint,  per  issue 

2-times  .  $1.55  per  line,  ptr  issue 

l-time  .  $1.65  pir  line,  per  issue 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuwsday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbsrs,  which  art  Msiltd  tscli  day 
as  thty  art  rtctivtd,  art  valid  for  1-ytar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

B50  Third  Av«..  N.  Y..  N.  V.  10022 
lAC  312)  noio  2-70$0 
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Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  lEST  JOI  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELD) 


Administrative 

accountant — Enjoy  peaceful  small¬ 
town  living  in  Michigan’s  prettiest  lake  , 
country.  Group  of  newspapers  is  con-  I 
solidating  bookkeeping  and  accounting  j 
functions  in  central  office  in  Green-  ' 
ville.  Michigan.  Send  full  information  | 
to  Duncan  Cameron,  Daily  News, 
Greenville,  Mich.  48838. 

~SALFS  AND  SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVE 

If  you  like  to  travel,  are  experienced 
in  newspaper  circulation  and  can  com¬ 
municate  with  circulation  managers 
and  assistant  managers  you  may  be  the 
man  we  want. 

We  have  open  an  excellent  position  and 
opportunity  for  a  sales  and  service 
representative. 

Long  established  company,  highest  rat¬ 
ing,  with  excellent  iiension,  insurance 
and  vacation  programs  and  other  em¬ 
ployee  benefits. 

Experience  in  a  circulation  department 
using  reader  service  insurance  helpful 
but  not  necessary. 

Reply  with  complete  resume  to: 

Box  979,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 

PUBLISHER  -  GENERAL  MANAGER 
for  me<iium-8i7.ed  daily  locnte«l  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Strong  on  administration  and 
lalH)r  relations.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1100.  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
conficlentially  treated. 


AD  DIRECTOR 
Retiring 
Wilmington 
I>elaware 

Almost  40  years  of  service  with  the 
.same  company.  Tired?  Not  really,  at 
6.">  he  is  ready  to  go  and  do  the  things 
he  has  always  dreamed  of  doing.  We 
hail  him  and  wish  him  well. 

Yes.  he  leaves  some  excellent  "lieu¬ 
tenants”  liehind  and  a  fine  staff  of 
productive  Display,  Classified,  National.  ' 
Dispatch  and  clerical  personnel.  The 
linage  record  speaks  for  itself  and  the 
market  continues  to  grow. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  about  the  i 
record  the  advantages  of  being  as- 
s<K'inte<l  with  the  company  and  the  joys 
of  living  and  working  in  Delaware. 
Confidential  resume  will  l)e  treate<l  with 
the  utmost  care.  They  may  lie  addressed  | 
to: 

Personnel  Director 
NEW.S-JOURNAL  COMPANY 
S31  Orange  Street 
Wilmington.  Delaware  19899 

MANAGER  of  University  Press  at 
Central  Michigan  University.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  printing  operations  (letter- 
press  and  offset),  estimating,  prorluc- 
tion  scheduling,  and  supervision.  Lo¬ 
cated  near  resort  areas.  Degree  pre¬ 
ferred.  but  suitable  managerial  experi-  ' 
ence  will  be  considererl.  Send  resume  ' 
to:  Vice-President  of  Public  Services,  ‘ 
C'enlral  Michigan  University,  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Michigan  4S858. 

CENEX  41,  MANAGER  for  ono  of 
Missiairi's  fastest -growing  newspaiters.  '• 
within  hour's  tirive  of  St.  Louis.  G'xxl 
opportunity  for  experienct'd  newspaiH'r- 
man  with  background  in  both  news 
and  advertising.  Must  lie  iiersonable. 
community-niindod  and  otTer  excellent 
referenoert.  t>|>|K>rtunity  to  ac<iuire 
interest  in  company,  which  is  ownetl 
hy  chiiin  4>f  weeklies.  Give  all  detjiils 
«>f  yourself  and  bnckKrountl  In  first 
letter.  Bt»x  1075,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


(Circulation 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY!  Seeking 

man  capable  of  setting  up  home  die-  , 
tribution  system  in  rapidly-growing 
area.  Zone  2.  Must  be  capable  of  tak-  I 
ing  charge  of  all  details,  have  had  sue-  j 
cmful  experience,  plus  imagination. 
This  challenge  requires  35  to  50,000  ; 
circulation  base.  Good  salary,  plus  i 
shars  of  profit.  Successful  applicant  | 
will  eventually  be  running  his  own 
business  and  profiting  from  same.  Send 
resume  and  details  to  Box  954,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


(Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  7,000 
ABC  6-day  daily  in  Southwestern  Idaho. 
Ideal  climate  and  working  conditions 
in  new  modern  plant.  Salary  and  bonus 
plus  fringes.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Publisher,  Idaho  Free  Press,  Box  88 
Nampa,  Idaho  83651  or  phone  collect 
208-466-3884.  Position  open  now. 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 
.  Old  established  company  wants  young 
I  man  experienced  in  circulation  promo¬ 
tion.  Must  be  able  to  create  new  pro- 
{  motion  and  supervise  department.  Good 
'  salary,  profit-sharing,  etc.  Complete 
resumd  first  letter.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  989,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FUTURE  LIMITED?  A  "take-charge” 
man  on  his  way  up  for  Home  Delivery 
Supervisor.  Must  be  a  newspaper  boy 
promoter  and  able  to  motivate  branch 
managers.  Initiative  and  enterprise  will 
be  rewarded  with  promotion  and  higher 
earnings.  Resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  please,  in  confidence  to  Box 
1053,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Assistant  Circulation  Director 
on  larjfe  metropolitan  paper  in 
mid-west.  Evening,  Sunday,  and 
Morning  issues. 

Opportunity  for  early  advance¬ 
ment  and  good  salary.  i 

Highly  experienced  and  aggres-  j 
sive  applicant  in  age  groups  35-  1 
40  preferred.  Should  have  labor  j 
negotiating  experience. 

Box  1065 

Editor  &  Publisher 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Our  urKanizHtion  has  an  otienintr  for  I 
you  as  manaKer  of  our  circulation  de¬ 
partment  IK:  you’re  energetic  and  ^ 
sales-minde*! :  you're  able  to  plan  and  ‘ 
carry  throu)rh  productive  year-round 
spot  promotionK:  you’d  like  to  build  I 
toward  an  even  better  future  with  one 
of  the  nation’s  l>est  25,(00  dailies.  Write  , 
irivinif  full  details  to  K.  E.  Pifer.  1 
Sandusky  Rejfister,  Samlusky,  Ohio  1 
41ST0. 


DIRECTOR  OF 
CIRCULATION 

We  are  .seeking  an  energetic, 
dynamic.  i)ersonal)le  and  capa¬ 
ble  e.xecutive  with  experience 
in  all  phases  of  ne\vspai>cr 
circulation  who  has  been  sue- 
cessful  in  impiementinK  and  di- 
rectinkf  a  carrier  system  to  join 
a  hiKbiy  respecte<t  newsiiaper 
orjfanization.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  one  qiiali- 
fie<l  to  undertake  a  responsible 
and  challenging  top  manage¬ 
ment  |M)8itinn  with  a  progres¬ 
sive,  qualit.v  newspaper.  Please 

submit  details  of  experience, 
accomplishments,  and  com|»en- 
sHtion  history  which  will  be 
held  in  strict  confidence  to: 

Box  1095 

Editor  8<  Publisher 


(Classified  Adrertising 


AUTO  SALESMAN — East  Coast  sub-  i 
urban  paper  seeks  top-fli>rht,  aRgressive, 
used  car  advertising;  salesman.  Sales-  ' 
man  only  calls  on  automotive  accounts,  I 
hut  will  be  expecte<l  to  make  his  own  ' 
layouts  and  protluce  linn^ce  Kains.  Our  ^ 
salary  and  l>onus  plan  are  tops.  The  : 
chance  of  a  lifetime  for  the  ri^ht  man.  i 
Company  Itenefits.  Full  details  first 
letter.  Write  Box  lfi94.  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher. 
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CAasftified  Advertising 

LOOKING  FOR  AN  OPPORTUNITY? 
Medium-sized  daily  has  an  opening;  for 
a  qualifitHl  man  to  run  their  classified 
department.  You  can  join  an  axwrressive  I 
mnnukrement  team  and  receive  Ktxxi  ! 
salary  and  incentive  bonus,  plus  fringes,  i 
if  you  qualify.  Send  full  resume  im-  . 
m€*diately.  Write  Box  1104,  E<Iitor  & 
Publisher.  , 


CLASSIFIED 

SALESMAN 

The  Sacramento  Bee  has  imme¬ 
diate  ot>enin>;  fur  ex|)erience<l 
classified  advertising  salesman. 
Permanent.  full-time  position 
offers  tr<MKl  salary,  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  and  employe  benefits. 
Apply  in  person  or  send  resume 
to: 

Personnel  Department  ^ 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
2  I  st  &  Q  Sts., 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  95804  : 
CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  i 

Southeast  daily  needs  qualified  CAM  or 
second  man  on  larger  o|>eration  who 
wants  the  J.1  spot.  Must  have  proven 
success  in  classified  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion.  know  the  mechanics  of  classified, 
lie  able  to  handle  staff.  Good  salary  . 
plus  bonus  arrangement  based  on  gain,  ' 
fringe  benefits.  Full  details  first  letter.  ' 
Box  1099,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

JOIN  GROWTH!  Expansion  into  Sun¬ 
day  field  from  six  day  evening  requires 
man  or  woman  with  layout,  copy  and 
sales  know-how.  Gains  built  on  service 
and  sales.  Take  over  and  expand  exist¬ 
ing  account  list.  Over  24,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  modem  and  well  equipped  plant. 
38,000  university  community.  Moun¬ 
tains  and  beach  just  a  short  drive. 
Interested?  Send  resume :  L.  V.  Had¬ 
ley,  Advertising  Manager,  The  Daily 
Progress,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 
22902. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Unusual  opportunity  for  experienced 
ambitious  man  with  sales  abiilty  and  j 
ideas  on  small  but  progressive  offset  : 
daily. 

We  are  seeking  a  man.  now  on  a  sales 
staff,  who  can  train  help  and  increase 
lineage  and  will  reward  him  well  for 
results. 

Then,  if  ha  proves  himself,  there's 
definite  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Please  send  full  Information. 

All  replies  confidential. 
NORWALK  REFLECTOR  I 

P.O.  Box  71,  Norwalk,  Ohio  44867 


AD  MANAGER  (RETAIL)  for  me- 
dium-sized  combination  daily  in  area 
4  city.  Trade  area  enjoying  exceptional 

economic  growth.  Person  selected  must 
have  imagination,  experience  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  grow  with  our  young,  progres¬ 
siva  management  team.  Your  accom¬ 
plishments  will  be  rewarded.  Re8um4  in 
confidence  to  Box  995,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Fully  ex- 
perienced  advertising  salesman  for 
Ohio's  most  progressive  seven-day 
newspaper,  SOM  class.  Must  be  strong 
on  sales,  creativity  and  layout  ability. 
Ebccellent  working  conditions  in  a  ' 
modern,  air-conditioned  plant.  Incentive 
program;  hospitalization;  sick  pay;  j 
group  life  insurance;  excellent  pension  > 
program;  relocation  allowance.  If  you 
are  interested  in  a  permanent  associa¬ 
tion  with  a  go-go  outfit,  we  will  ar¬ 
range  a  personal  interview.  Salary 
open.  Call  or  write  G.  R.  Poynter, 
Advertising  Director,  News  Journal, 
Box  25,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  44901. 


Display  Advertising 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY  for  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  on  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  top  newspapers.  Prefer  young, 
ambitious  promotable  man  with  daily 
newspaper  experience.  Send  resume 
and  references  to  Retail  Ad  Manager, 
The  Tribune  Company,  Tampa.  Florida 
33602. 


AD  MAN,  experienced  in  sales,  to 
work  closely  with  busy  ad  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  top  Brooklyn  weekly.  Right 
man  will  move  up  in  organization. 
Call  TE  9-2086,  or  write  Box  1032. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


THE  MAN  WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR 
has  foresight,  energy,  experience  and 
is  a  good  organizer.  A  specialized 
monthly  magazine  with  no  competition 
— covering  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia 
— is  looking  for  the  right  man  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  position  of  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  a  two  State  area.  Potential 
earnings  are  $15,000  plus  a  liberal 
drawing  account  to  start.  We  are  in 
business  34  years  and  people  respond 
to  our  name.  Send  full  resumi  to  Box 
1025,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  to  become  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  in  one  year  with  fast¬ 
growing  chain  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspaiiers.  iCone  1.  Excellent  salary — 
all  fringe  benefits  Write  Box  1080. 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED;  Retail  display  salesman  for 
daily  in  Central  California.  Must  he 
aggressive,  have  strong  sales  back¬ 
ground.  neat  apiiearance,  with  at  least 
two  years  experience  in  the  daily  fieUI. 
The  iierson  selected  for  this  position 
will  receive  an  excellent  salary — 3 
weeks  paid  vacation — hospital  and  life 
insurance  premiums  paid  by  the  office. 
Write  to  Box  1089.  Elditor  &  Publisher, 
giving  a  complete  history  of  your  ex¬ 
perience.  background  and  references. 
All  replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 

An  Equal  Opixirtunity  Employer 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  display  sales, 
man.  1,5-M  daily.  Southeast  Washing¬ 
ton.  G<K>d  salary,  generous  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  retirement  plan.  Send  resume  to 
Dwight  Treganowan,  Union-Bulletin. 
Walla  Walla,  Washington  99362. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  one  of 
New  England's  finest  newspapers.  Ex- 
periencetl.  strong  sales  background  and 
layout  ability.  Excellent  salary,  in¬ 
centive  plan,  car  ex|>enses.  free  life 
insurance,  free  hospitalization  insur¬ 
ance.  unlimitetl  sick  leave,  eight  paid 
holidays.  i>lus  many  other  benefits.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  with  pro¬ 
gressive  newspai>er  chain.  Box  1058. 
Etiitor  &  Puhlisher. 


Looking  For 
Opportunity? 

Here  it  is.  Growing  western 
dally  in  a  dynamic  area  needs 
a  young  display  salesman  w  ho 

isn't  afraid  of  work  likes  to 
sell,  and  makes  good  layouts. 
Located  in  fine  community,  ex¬ 
cellent  schools,  churches,  junior 
college,  hunting,  fishing, — the 
best. 

Position  has  future  potential, 
good  salary,  fringe  benefits,  all 
replies  confidential.  Give  ex¬ 
perience.  education,  refer¬ 
ences.  family  facts.  Moving 
expense  allowance.  Write: 

Box  1 060 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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HELP  ANTKl) 

Display  Adrertisinn 


HEI.P  Vi  ANTED 

Editorial 


HEI.P  ANTED 

Editorial 


HF^.P  WANTED 

Editorial 


IMSPLAY  AI)  SALESMAN  with  daily 
**\|terienre  in  layout  and  sales  for  fast- 
irrov'inkr.  modern  r>-day  daily  in  beauti* 
fill  (lulf  Coast  Florida  city.  Collier  ('o. 
Daily  News.  Naples^.  Fla.  33940. 

ADVKKTISINC  SALESMEN,  retail  and 
<  las.sifi«*d.  for  daily  ne\v.spa|>ers  in  E&P 
/.ones  7  and  K.  Send  complete  type¬ 
written  resume,  references  to  Inland 
I>aily  Press  Assn.,  loO  W.  Monroe. 
Chicago.  111.  60003. 

<iU(>\VlN(>  DAILY  offers  top  salary 
plus  Ismus  and  fringe  l»enefit8  to  proven 
ad  salesman.  Write  Box  1092,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


nNANCIAL  EDITOR— Large  metro- 
politan  newspaper  in  New  England 
needs  a  financial  editor  who  can  im¬ 
prove  on  excellence.  Our  highly 
knowledgeable  readership  demands  a 
highly  knowledgeable  editor  with  special 
emphasis  on  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  market,  because  this  man  will 
produce  a  column  as  well  as  head  the 
department:  proven  writing  ability  is  a 
must.  As  a  growing  communications 
corporation  we  can  offer  the  right 
man  a  good  salary — good  fringe  bene¬ 
fits — an  unusual  opirartunity  for  a 
radio  show  with  a  major  station  and 
advancement  opportunities  in  the  years 
ahead.  Send  resume  to  Box  970,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWS  BDITOR  needed  to  handle  wire 
desk  and  small  staff  on  crusading 
morning  daily  of  10,000.  This  offset 
paper  knows  what  to  do  with  pho¬ 
tographs,  including  color  spot  news  pic¬ 
tures.  Pleasant  Ohio  River  city  near 
a  metropolitan  area.  Salary  open  ac¬ 
cording  to  experience.  Send  resumd  to 
Box  845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  HARTFORD  TIMES 

has  openings  for  (1)  an  editorial  writer 
attuned  to  the  contemporary  world : 
(21  a  writer  with  a  fresh  approach  to 
women’s  features;  (3)  a  young,  for¬ 
ward-looking  man  experiencetl  in  urban 
coverage  for  a  responsible  tXMition  on 
a  newly-developed  metropolitan  desk. 
An  enlightened  community  looks  to  this 
newspaper  for  leadership.  Write  to 
John  R.  Callahan,  Assistant  to  the 
Publisher,  The  Hartford  Times,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  06101. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  able  to 
cover  courthouse,  take  pictures,  do 
occasional  features.  Progressive,  grow¬ 
ing  6-day  afternoon  newspaper  over 
11,000  ABC.  Lots  of  writing  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Apply  in  hand  writing,  giving 
three  references.  Wm.  T.  Amos,  Sidney 
News,  P.O.  Box  150,  Sidney,  Ohio 
4,')365, 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  experi-  I 
encetl  newspaiter  copyreader  on  stimu-  ' 
lating  MR''  new8pai>er.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  benefits.  Your  chance 
to  liecome  part  of  a  dynamic  economy 
in  one  of  the  nation’s  fastest  growing 
metroiKilitan  areas.  Wonderful  facili¬ 
ties  for  e<lucation,  recreation,  culture 
and  just  plain  good  healthful  living,  i 
Apply  to 

Personnel  Director 
DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 
55  E.  4th  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 


Large  Eastern  city  news¬ 
paper  nee<is  experienced  ed¬ 
itorial  writer  in  the  36  to 
42-year  category  or  there¬ 
abouts. 

Please  send  brief  sketch  of 
career  and  be  ready  to  fol¬ 
low  with  samples.  Prompt¬ 
ness  is  urgent. 

Box  969 

Editor  &  Publisher 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Opportunity  for  the  editor  with  a 
mission — a  man  with  imagination  and 
management  ability. 

WE  ARE: 

1.  A  well-establishe<l.  respected 
newspaper  group  with  over  50,- 
000  ABC  circulation — ■ 

2.  The  city’s  liberal  voice  with  a 
record  of  pioneering  in-depth, 
interpretitive  reporting  of  to¬ 
day’s  significant  issues — 

3.  A  growth  organization  with  a 
14-member  professional  news 
staff. 

WE  OFFER; 

1.  Full  editorial  responsibility  and 
a  salary  to  match — 

2.  A  complete  fringe  benefit  Pro¬ 
gram  including  profit-sharing — 

3.  A  position  where  your  talents 
can  be  expanded  and  your  goals 
achieve<i. 

Write:  Publisher 
The  Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha 
4808  So.  25th  Street 
Omaha.  Nebraska  68107 

EDITOR:  ALSO  REPORTER,  for 
weekly  at  seashore  area.  Send  resum4 
to  The  Wildwood  Leader,  Wildwood, 
N.  J.  08260. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  numnei  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Ideatificatlen 
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COPY  EDITOR,  experienced,  mature, 
for  metropolitan  newspaper  in  Area 
4’s  most  progressive  city.  Give  full 
resume  and  references.  Box  985,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NO  IVORY  TOWER 

A  liberal  Eastern  city  newspaper  that 
is  never  afraid  to  speak  its  mind  needs 
an  eilitorial  page  assistant  to  work 
directly  under  the  editorial  page  editor. 
Duties  include  layout,  makeup,  editing 
and  headwriting  for  a  small  number  of 
columns.  Successful  candidate  for  the 
job  will  l>e  expected  to  contribute  a 
moderate  number  of  editorials  and  be 
capable  of  assuming  full  responsibility 
for  page  in  absence  of  its  editor.  Either 
a  young  man  with  sound  experience 
in  reporting  and  desk  work  and  who  as¬ 
pires  to  editorial  writing,  or  a  veteran 
could  offer  soundness  of  judgement 
away  from  the  hurly  burly  of  reporting 
would  he  consider^.  Write  fully  in 
applying,  and  supply  samples  of  work. 
Box  990.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Suburban  afternoon  daily  in  metro¬ 
politan  Atlanta  seeks  aggressive,  im¬ 
aginative  young  newsman  with  desk  ex¬ 
perience  to  plan  and  direct  local  news 
coverage.  Write  in  confidence  giving 
references  and  qualifications  to:  J. 
Carrol  Dadisman,  E<litor,  The  Marietta 
Daily  Journal,  P.O.  Box  449,  Marietta, 
Ga.  30060. 

COME  GROW  WITH  US  and  give  our 
com|)etition  a  run  for  its  money.  We’re 
operating  with  a  quality  staff  but  can 
use  another  rei)orter  with  initiative — 
a  nose  for  news--and  the  desire  to  ex¬ 
cel.  Applications  invite<l.  The  Editor, 
Morris  County's  Daily  Record,  Morris¬ 
town.  N.  J.  07960. 

TWO  REPORTERS  are  being  sought  ! 
by  Tilton  Publications,  in  Rochelle.  I 
Illinois.  One  man  for  a  county  lieat :  ^ 
another  to  work  assignments,  handle  ; 
camera  and  do  liaison  with  a  wholly-  | 
owned  radio  station  WHRL.  Join  the 
start  of  Tilton’s  prestige,  national  I 
award  -  winning  newspai>ers.  Good  ' 
growth  situation,  wonderful  living  , 
area,  excellent  e<lurational  opimrtuni-  , 
ties,  full  employe  benefits,  profit-  I 
sharing,  and  the  pay  ain’t  bad.  Phone 
E<litnrial  Director  (AC  815)  562-8181. 

DESK  MAN-TRAINEE  to  work  three 
days  a  week  on  desk  under  hard-noae<l 
news  editor,  two  days  a  week  as  re- 
|s>rter  under  ex|)erience<l  city  editor. 
Must  have  college,  some  ex|>erience  as 
reiK)rter.  Wage  $125  plus  fringes  that 
include  generous  profit-sharing.  Write 
Enoch  Shenton,  Daily  News.  Newport. 
R.I.  02840. 

INDEPENDENCE  is  what  you’ll  have 
living  and  working  in  a  beautiful 
county  seat  town  providing  news  cover¬ 
age.  photos  and  features  for  the  30,000  ! 
daily  that  has  won  mure  prizes  in  the 
past  three  years  than  any  other  <laily  ' 
in  Tennessee.  It’s  an  opportunity  for  ! 
someone  with  little  ex|>erience  to  show  ' 
what  he  can  do.  Write:  Aren  Editor, 
Kingstsirt  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
news  bureau.  Area  1,  with  state  news¬ 
papers.  Need  aggressive  individual, 
self  -  reliant.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Write  Box  1028,  Editor  &  Publisher 
giving  rull  resume. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Growing,  19-M  New  England  daily 
I  offers  opportunity  to  energetic,  con- 
I  scientious  person  with  administrative 
'  ability  and  editing-writng  experence. 
to  work  wth  enterprising,  capable  staff. 
Excellent  salary,  benefits.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1018,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  YOUNG  WRITER  who 
wants  a  variety  of  challenging  assign¬ 
ments  •  who  would  like  to  help  young 
I>eople  of  junior  high  age  to  understand 
national  and  world  affairs  •  who  wants 
to  lie  part  of  what  is  happening  in 
eilucation  and  religion  today  *  who  has 
enough  journalistic  exiierience  to  know 
that  it’s  hard,  demanding  work.  Inter- 
este<l  ?  Send  resume,  samples  to  Editor, 
YOUNG  CATHOLIC  MEiSSENGER.  38 
West  F’ifth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 


!  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  ns  re¬ 
porter-feature  writer  for  recent  J-grad 
with  leading  national  weekly  in  at¬ 
tractive  Pennsylvania  area.  Send  com¬ 
plete  background,  references,  salary 
re<iuirements  to  Box  1022,  Eklitor  & 

;  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDirOR— This  is  an  op- 
IMirtunity  in  internal  corporate  com- 
■  iminications  work  for  a  recent  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  with  some  news,  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  or  editing  exiierience.  The 
person  ideally  suited  for  this  new  posi¬ 
tion  is  interested  in  helping  employees 
liecome  better  informed  about  the  busi- 
,  ness  -acquainted  with  their  associates 
‘  — and  qualified  for  advancement.  He 
'  will  gain  experience  in  a  wide  range 
of  communications  media  and  methods. 
We  are  a  nationwide  rapidly-growing 
company  of  4,500  employees.  Our  home 
office  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  city 
of  32,000  near  a  great  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  region,  but  more  important  to  the 
Iierson  we  want  will  be  the  challenge, 
the  rewards,  and  the  future  this  job 
offers.  Write:  C.  C.  Chamberlain,  Dir. 

I  of  Employment,  Employers  Insurance 
I  of  Wausau.  2000  Westwood  Dr., 

I  Wausau,  Wise.,  54401, 

SPORTS  WRITER  to  join  4-man  staff 
on  afternoon  paper  of  35,000,  located 
on  Southwest  Shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Good  pay,  hours,  fringes.  Write  or 
call  N.  A.  Lindenfeld,  Managing  Ed., 
News-Palladium,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
49022.  (AC  616)  925-0022. 

REPORTER  —  The  Bayonne  (N.J.) 
Times  is  looking  for  a  young  man  who 
aspires  to  lie  a  first-rate  reporter;  some 
experience  helpful.  Good  wages,  liene- 
fits  and  working  conditions.  Call  Bob 
Horowitz,  Managing  Elditor,  for  an 
appointment.  (Ati;  201)  339-4200. 

EXPANDING  AETERNOON  DAILY 
located  in  a  university  community  in 
Piedmont  Virginia  needs  a  wire  editor 
for  afternoon  paper  and  a  Sunday 
editor  for  a  new  publication.  Five-day 
week,  excellent  opportunities  and  liene- 
fits.  Write  Ben  Kent,  Managing  Ekiitor, 
The  Daily  Progress.  Charlottesville,  Va. 
22902. 

ASSLSTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
E'ast-growing  daily  needs  a  man  who 
can  write,  wants  to  write  a  column, 
and  learn  layout.  More  experience  in  a 
year  here  than  you’ll  get  in  five  else¬ 
where.  Write:  Eklw.  Casey,  Editor,  The 
i  Daily  Advance,  Dover,  N.  J.  07801. 

1  DESK  MAN — Growing  daily  in  dynamic 
Midwest  university  city  needs  copy- 
render  with  some  experience,  much 
ability.  Good  future,  salary,  lienefiti. 
Box  1033,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

2  REPORTERS,  1  COPY  EDITOR 
nee<led  now  on  large  afternoon  <laily 
in  the  South.  Vacancies  result  from 
promotions.  Bo.x  1034,  &litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THE  TIMES-REPORTER.  a  25.000 
circulation,  6-dny  daily,  needs  qualified 
liersonnel  for  sports  department,  wire 
edit,  and  general  reporting.  One  of  a 
group  of  four  newspapers,  we  offer  op- 
portunity  for  moving  ahead,  retirement 
lienefits,  and  other  fringe  attractions. 
There  is  enough  inducement  here  to 
merit  your  investigation.  E'er  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview  please  contact  Ralph 
Postlethwaite,  Gen.  Manager,  by  letter. 
Times-Reporter,  350  Reporter  Ct., 
Dover.  Ohio  44622. 

TOP  EDITORIAL  POST  for  daily  and 
weekly  group  in  Pa.;  letterpress  and 
offset;  full  news  background;  design 
ability  and  crusaile  spirit  essential: 
$9,000  range  and  seat  on  management 
team.  Box  1035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEIWS  RE:P0RTER  (amU 
SPORTS  WRITER 

nee<le<l  by  Philailelphia  area  p.m.  50,- 
IIOli  daily,  (kssl  salary,  fringe  l>enefits, 
excellent  working  conditions:  housing 
situation  good  in  area.  Write  Managing 
Eklitor,  Bucks  County  Courier  Times, 
84(a>  Route  13,  Levittown,  Pa.  1 9058. 

wire;  EJDITOR  for  2r2  man:  also 
young,  local  coverage-conscious  sports 
editor.  Zone  5  offset  daily.  Box  1074. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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HKLP  WA>TKD 


ONK  or  NOUTUhnLV  NKW  KNOLANU'S 
outslaiuIinK  small  (circ.  7.500»  offset 
daily  newspai>er8  may  have  an  openintr 
for  a  mana^rinir  e<litor  later  this  sum> 
mer  if  present  e<lit<>r  leaves  to  launch 
new  venture.  Lc»cate4l  in  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  cojistal  colleKe  town,  this  awanl 
winninjf  5  day  p.m.  newspai>er  has 
enrne<l.  and  wants  to  keep,  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  outsi>oken.  crus{idin>?  lil>erai 
ne\vspa!»er.  t  We  were  recently  rate<l 
the  l>est  New  England  community  daily 
l>y  the  New  England  Press  AsscKda- 
tion. ) 

Ability  and  inia);inati<»n  are  the  major 
re<iuirenients  for  this  challenjrinjf  |k»- 
fititm.  If  you  enjoy  huntintr,  fishin^r. 
sailing  or  skiing  you'll  find  life  here 
csi>ecia))y  invitin^r  and  you'll  l>e  only 
a  two  hour  ilrive  from  the  cosmopolitan 
attractions  of  Boston. 

Pleaso  apply  in  writing.  incIudin^r  a 
resume,  to  Campbell  H.  Niven.  I*ul>- 
iisher.  Bath-Brunswick  Times-Roconl. 
Brunswick,  Maine  0  |oi  J . 

SPOKTS  WKITKB  who  wants  to  ex¬ 
pand  his  knowletitfe  and  sharpen  his 
writinjf  on  the  scholastic  l^eat  of  New 
York  State’s  lively  capital  city  p.m. 
Two  (u*  three  years’  ex|>erience  pre- 
ferrefl.  but  will  consider  college  ^radu- 
atn  major  in  journalism  and  some  writ- 
ink‘  ex|H‘rience.  Excellent,  opisn't unity 
<  n  .">-man  staff.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Ralph  Martin.  Executive  S|M>rts  E<li- 
tor.  The  KnickerlsH'ker  News.  24  Sheri¬ 
dan  Ave.,  Albany.  N.Y.  I22oi. 

FINANCIAL  UKPORTEU 
Tho  Chica^ro  Daiily  News  seeks  an  ex-  i 
IK*rience<l  re|H)rter  and  writer  for  its 
financial  section.  Send  resume  and  clips  i 
to  Patrick  Scanlon.  Employment  M^rr.,  I 
ChicaKo  Baily  News.  4(H  N.  Wabash  i 
Ave.,  Chica>r<»,  III.  6U611,  | 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  :i.pai>er  I 
jrroup,  circ.  seeks  copy  e<li-  I 

tors.  s|M>rts  or  wire,  2-3  years’  ex]ieri-  ■ 
ence  includinir  makeup:  reporter  >vith 
3-4  years’  exi»erienc€  inclialin^;  city 
hall/bK’al  jrovernment:  two  re|K>rters 
with  1-2  years’  general  assignment  ex- 
l)erience.  Box  1070,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

JOB  WITH  A  FTJTURE 
Wo  nee<l  a  i>erson  for  copy  desk  duties 
now  and  with  the  ability  for  pn>motion  | 
in  the  near  future.  Fastest  jrrowinjf 
pai>ei‘  in  an  expanding  ^roup:  metni 
location  in  Area  5.  Up  to  $10,000  |>er 
year  for  rit^ht  man.  Box  1068,  &litor 
&  Publisher. 

Reporter-Deskman 

THINK  FLORIDA 

Like  what  you’re  thinking;?  (ioo«l !  Now 
think  of  a  refreshin»;Iy  different  and 
lively  P.M.  new8pai>er  with  a  prize- 
winning  reconl.  Still  like  it?  Now 
think  of  a  Kro<Ml  paying  s|M>t  on  a 
spirited  staff,  plus  an  outstanding  ar¬ 
ray  of  “extras”  inclu<lin)?  profit-shar¬ 
ing.  Still  sound  gocal?  Now  think  of 
your  qualifications:  talenteil.  flexible, 
solid  re|M>rting  nn<]  desk  ex|>erience. 
rea<ly  to  pitch  in  and  work. 

Now  think  FIori<la  again  think  St. 
Petersburk*  on  Florida’s  fabulous  fun- 
coast.  the  land  of  four  seasons  -all 
Spring.  Now  Stop  Thinking!  Act! 
Send  your  resume,  clips,  salary  re<iuire- 
ments  to  Lairry  Siegel.  Evening  Inde- 
l>ehdent.  P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg. 
Floriila  33731. 

CREATIVE  NEWS  EDITOR  will  find 
challenge  ami  lndei>endence  with  the 
DeKalb  County  Press.  6t’-miles  west  of 
Chicago.  (iroui>  of  six,  offset,  maga¬ 
zine-format  weeklies  in  university- 
orienteil  yet  argicultural  region.  Call 
collect;  Dave  Ross  (AC  Hl.i)  895-2133. 


HEI,P  Vi  .4>TE 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Must  lie  experienced,  broadly 
knowledgeable,  fully  qualified  to 
handle  staff  of  morning-evening 
combination  in  southern  Cali- 
foinia,  inemium  on  excellence. 
Fullest  particulars,  sample.s, 
fir.st  letter.  Contact  Garland 
Griffin,  The  Press-Enterprise, 
Box  792,  Riverside,  Calif.  92502. 

VtKCINIA  rUHMSHER  s«-ks  re- 
tM'rtei'-c<lito;*  for  su|»erior  industrial 
newspat>eis  and  fine  community  week¬ 
ly,  Work  re<iuires  professional  i»ut  will 
interview  also  talented  J-grads.  Con¬ 
tact  M.I>.  Coe.  Bassett  Ptg.  C(»rp.. 
Bassett,  Va.  24U.5.5. 

SCIENCE  WRITER:  Is  anyone  in  your 
family  thinking  of  college?  Why  suffer 
the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
tuition?  Join  our  staff,  where  a  7.5  per 
cent  tuition  re<lucti<»n  is  one  <»f  many 
f ringc  Inftiefits. 

More  im|HntantIy.  major  state  univer¬ 
sity  in  Northeast  offers  outstanding 
cpiHU'tunity  f<»r  ex|>eritnce<l  science 
writer.  Unusual  o|>eiational  free<Iom. 
wide-ranging  research  program  to 
cover.  (lOisl  salary.  Primary  audience: 
science  writers  and  e<litors  rather  than 
bK'al  publications.  No  routine  writing 
o.'  promotional  assignments. 

Write  Box  loitn.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  resume,  salary  requirements.  An 
K(|ual  OpiKU'tunity  Employer. 

CITY  DESK  MAN  for  metliunt-sizeil 
<laily  locate4l  Zone  3.  Excellent  s|>ot  for 
desk  man  with  ex]>erience  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  unusual  op|M)rtunity  for 
advancement.  Excellent  starting  sal¬ 
ary.  Many  fringe  l>enefits.  Write  in 
detail  giving  complete  resume  of  )>ast 
employment  to  Box  IJjSS.  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


HhoUff^raphr 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
Immediate  opening  for  experienced 
newspaper  photographer.  We’re  a  part 
of  Federated  Publications,  Inc.,  whose 
seven  newspapers  print  more  than 
280,000  daily  in  four  states.  Our  stand- 
dards  are  high,  and  we  offer  a  good 
salary  plus  fringes  in  community  and 
region  known  for  pleasant  living.  If  In¬ 
terested,  send  resume  and  examples  to 
Hobart  A.  Chipman,  Managing  Eklitor. 
Enquirer  &  News.  Battle  Creek,  Michi¬ 
gan  47016. 


(fp4*rators^^Machinistx 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi- 
♦^nctnl  LinotyiH*  o|>erator  for  county-seat 
weekly  and  job  shop.  Must  know  legal, 
ad  and  job.  Top  t>ay,  benefits.  On  the 
shore  of  Lake  Su|H*rior.  Write  Box  158, 
Two  HarlH>rs.  Minn.  5.5616. 

PHOTON  OPERATOR 

Situation  now  otH*n  fop  thoroughly 
ex|»erience<i  person  in  sunny  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma,  on  a  progressive  70,- 
uoo  dally  and  Sunday  newspai»er.  $4.00 
I^r  hour  plus  all  company  l»enefits. 
Contact:  Willaid  Parsons.  Pnshiction 
Mgr.,  The  Oklahoma  Journal,  (AC  405) 
OH  7-0.521.  I 


HELP  WAITED 


Op4»rator!^^Machtnisis 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR-  ExperienewL 
()p|H>rtunity  for  right  man.  Excellent 
scale  and  fringe  in  desirable  area. 
Permanent  situation.  Contact  —  The 
Waukegan  News-Sun.  100  Madison 
Street.  Waukegan,  Illinois  60085-  Mr. 
Earl  C.  Swinney  Jr..  Pnxluction  Man¬ 
ager. 


TTS  OPERATORS  —  Unjustified  tai>e 
oi»eration,  60  words  i>er  minute  com- 
(►etency.  Above-average  scale  and  top 
fringe  l^enefits.  Write:  W.  Stremming. 
Hawaii  New8pa|>er  Agency.  Inc.,  605 
Kapiolani  Blvd.,  Honolulu.  Hawaii 
96801. 


MACHINIST,  COMPOSING  ROOM — 
Knowledge  of  TTS  oi>eration  familiar 
with  electmns.  Day  work.  Steady  em¬ 
ployment.  plejisant  working  conditions. 
Paul  hospitalization,  (tension  plan,  paid 
vacation.  Write  Box  913.  c  o  The  Bucks 
County  Courier  Times,  8400  Route  13, 
Levittown,  Pa.  19058. 

WANTED;  HEAD  MACHINIST  fop  12- 
machine  shop.  Top  salary  for  the  right 
man,  Nt^eds  to  have  knowledge  Tele- 
tyiKs  units  and  electronics.  Apply  in 
person  op  by  mail  to  Jack  Kenner. 
Lima  News.  121  E.  High  St.,  Lima, 
i  Ohio  45802. 

iiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniin^ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


m  Address 


Free  Lance 


PHOTOGRAPHERS:  American-Europ-  g  StStC _ 

ean  photo-feature  agency  can  use  serv-  s 

ices  of  some  more  free-lancers  all  over  |  s 

the  U.S. — also  Cana<lH  and  Mexico  -  j  =  f^y 

having  an  eye  for  the  unusual  even  in  |  M 

routine  assignments.  No  news-photo-  I  =  — , 

grnphy.  Payments  in  U.S.  <lollars  on  »  ClattifiCatlOn. 

acceptance.  Ask  ft>r  details  and  give  p 

Information.  Box  964,  E«litor  &  Pub-  i  ^ 

Usher.  ^  Copy _ 


Marketinf' 


-Zip  Code 


SALES  ANALYST 


I>eadin»;  national  |>ubliaher  lo- 
cat«l  in  central  N.J.  has  im- 
merliate  o|>eninir  for  individual 
with  business  or  marketintr  de- 
Kree.  Position  will  include  ana- 
lyzinir  and  reportinir  on  available 
circulation  data,  preparing  and 
conductinir  mail  surveys  and 
l>erformin);  routine  analyses. 
Some  ex|>erience  preferred,  but 
not  nece.ssary. 

Company  offers  excellent  benefits. 

Starting  salary  is  $8-$l0,O0O  ranKe. 

If  interested,  please  submit  com¬ 
plete  resume  includinK  salary 
rerpiirements  in  confidence  to 
Hox  lO.’i.i.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
an  equal  opi>ortunity  employer 


ropy  EDITOR 

A  leading  daily  metroiwlitan  news- 
l>a|>er  in  New  Entrland  is  lookinK  for 
an  ex|>erience<l,  iierceptive  copy  e<litor. 
We  offer  a  >ro.al  salary  and  lienefits  and 
a  chance  to  work  on  a  <iuality  newspn- 
l>er  in  an  interesting;  area.  Box  1102, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

reporters.  EDITORS.  DESKMEN 
for  daily  newapaiiers  in  K'&P  Zones 
•>.  7.  and  S.  Ex|>erlenre<l  or  qunlifie<l 
IieKinners.  Send  complete  typewritten 
resume,  references  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  100  W.  Monroe,  Ghicaito, 
III.  0060;!. 


Fhatofiraphy 

NEWSPAPER  PHOTOGRAPHER 
ITesirahle  opening  for  a  versatile,  tech¬ 
nically  competent  photographer  lookini; 
for  a  i>ermanent  position  with  future 
opportunity.  Excellent  startinft  salary, 
plus  annual  bonus,  free  insurance, 
profit-sharini;  and  other  extra  bene¬ 
fits.  All  types  of  camera  and  equip¬ 
ment  provided.  Mcalern.  attractive  quar¬ 
ters.  Advancement  in  response  to  ability 
and  initiative.  Send  details  of  hack- 
eround  and  experience,  also  a  few  clips, 
to  Box  1030,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


g  □  Assign  s  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  dally 

§  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 

B  Mail  to: 

I  EDITOR  &  PUILISHER  •  ISO  Third  Avease  •  New  Torh,  Naw  Yarfc  10023 
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HELP  Vi  ANTED  1 

Op4’rators— Machinists 


MACHINIST  —  PETERSBURG,  VA.— 
i'l  thousand  circulation  afternoon  and 
Sunday  ne\vspai>er.  All  linotype  shop, 
lu  machines  of  which  4  are  automatics. 
4  ITS  iierforators.  Excellent  scale  and 
frinires  in  a  very  desirable  area.  Situa¬ 
tion  oi*en  as  result  of  retirement.  Write 
in  confidence  itivinif  references  and 
qualifications  to  G.  H.  Lewis.  General 
Manatrer,  The  Procrress-Index.  Peters- 
burtt,  VirKinia  2.380.3. 


Pressmen  Stereotypers 


LINtm’PE  OPERATOR  nee<le<l  im¬ 
mediately:  primarily  straiftht  matter; 
exi>erienced  i)erson  or  two-thirder:  man  I 
able  to  help  on  floor  preferred.  Apply  ; 
Allan  Evans.  Russell,  Kansas. 


Pressmen-Sterentypers 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN -Experiencetl 
pressman  to  be  working  foreman;  non¬ 
union  Ietten>re8s  shop  in  small  town. 
Several  presses,  includini;  larfte  cylin¬ 
ders;  quality  color  work  essential.  Air- 
conditioned  plant.  Sun  Pub.  Co..  Lau¬ 
rens.  Iowa  60654. 


WEB  PRESSMAN 

;  Exi>erienced  on  web  olTset  newspaper 
I  presses.  Steady  position  hiirh  pay.  Call 
collect  (212)  629-2731.  j 

I  WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  Goss 
i  Suburban  pre.ss.  Prefer  man  with 
camera  and  stripping  ex|)erience.  Fine  | 
opportunity  for  "take  over  man.”  Call  ! 
Mr.  Siirner  (813)  686-8888,  or  write  : 
913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla., 
33803.  I 

\V.\XT  T<»  WOltK  IX  COrXTUY?  j 

!  Have  opening  for  pressman-stereo- 
!  tyi>er  in  3-man  central  printing  plant. 
3-unit  Hoe.  Write  fully  to:  Director-in-  i 
charite.  Suburban  Prc.s8.  Inc.,  P.O.  I 
Box  37,  Arvada,  Colo.  80002.  j 

LETTERPREBSMAN  I 

Permanent  position  for  ex|>erienced  , 
I  man.  Good  scale*  frinee  l)enefit8.  Small  | 
city  with  excellent  working?  and  living  ' 
conditions.  Write  details  to:  Publisher,  • 
The  Ailvertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
'  44S83. 


OFFsSET  PTG.  SUPERINTENDENT  | 
Complete  knowledKe  and  exi>erience 
composing?,  camera,  pressroom,  E'ull- 
time,  part-time,  or  consulting  basis. 
New  plant-  Chart  Area  2.  Box  928, 
E<litor  &  Publisher.  i 

PRINTER-COMPOSITOR.  Experienced 
for  113-year-old  projrressive  weekly  in  j 
Southeastern  Indiana.  22-mile8  from  i 
downtown  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Offset  and  j 
letterpress.  New  building;  and  equip-  ' 
ment.  The  Register,  126  W.  High  St. 
Lawrenceburg.  Ind.  47025.  1 


TOP  MONEY  VOH  TOP  MAN  in  com-  < 
l>osing  room  who  is  familiar  with  hot  | 
and  cold-tyi>€  processes ;  7-<lay  evening  I 
and  Sunday  operation  in  Mi<lweHt.  Good 
salary  with  best  of  fringe  l>enefits. 
including  substantial  pension.  Submit  I 
resume  listing  past  i>erformances.  | 
<lualifications  and  date  of  availability,  i 
Box  1103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED.  SOBER.  MATURE 
pressman-cameraman  to  o|>erate  3-unit 
Goss  Offset  Community  Press  and  dark 
room  o|>eration  located  in  Juneau.  Alas¬ 
ka.  Scale  commensurate  with  cost  of 
living,  in  the  heart  of  nation's  best 
hunting  and  salmon  fishing.  Send  all 
in  first  letter.  References.  Wm.  H. 
James,  General  Mgr.,  Juneau  Alaska 
Empire.  138  Main  St.,  Juneau.  Alaska 
99801. 


EXPERIENCED  WEB  OFE^BT  press- 
man  to  work  for  growing  company  on 
largest  Metro  printing  daily  pai>er  in 
U.S.  Ideal  location  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia.  Write  or  call  Patrick  E.  Bolger, 
Pix^uction  Mgr.,  The  Sacramento 
Union.  1910  Capitol  Ave.,  Sacramento, 
California  95812.  Ph:  916-442-7811. 


PURCHASING  and 
PRODUCTION  MAN 

skille<l  in  book,  magazine  and  direct 
mail  promotion  purchasing  and  pro¬ 
duction.  plus  general  purchasing  re- 
Hponsibility,  for  small,  progressive  New 
York  firm.  Box  1087,  Exlitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
WORKING  FOREMAN 
E'oreman  wanted  by  high-class,  modern 
daily:  15,000  circulation  in  prosi>erou8. 
pleasant  city  of  2,5,000.  We  need  an  1 
ITU  man  experienced  in  practical 
sui>ervision  and  efficiency  know-how,  to  i 
whom  we  offer  security,  excellent  salary  ' 
and  opportunity,  outstanding  working 
conditions  and  equi])ment.  Interview 
essential.  Give  training,  exi>erience  and 
general  background  in  letter  to  Box 
1050,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  floor  man.  TTS  moni¬ 
tor  for  small  daily.  GocmI  pay,  better- 
than-average:  fringe  beneflts.  G.  W. 
McCoy,  Wapakoneta  Daily  (Ohio)  News. 

Help  Wanted-Production 

EXPANDING  OFFSET  PLANT  in 
metr(>|>olitan  area  in  Zone  6  needs  ex- 
l>erieneed  production  manatrer  to  direct 
comi)Uter-oriented  pro<luction  system. 
Plant  completely  equipped  with  modern 
photo-composition,  film  processintf  and 
press  equipment.  Ability  to  work  in 
close  harmony  with  employes  essential. 
Excellent  pay  and  frintte  l)enefits.  Send 
salary  requirements  and  full  resume  to 
Box  984,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

PRESS  RELATIONS — Boston-based  in¬ 
surance  company  seeks  dynamic  recent 
,  college  graduate  (preferably  J-School) 
with  some  newspaper  experience,  for 
press  relations  post  in  fast-growing 
public  relations  department.  Must  be 
self-starter  with  an  interest  in  per- 
{  sonal  contact;  some  travel  involved. 

Salary  to  $8,000.  Write  Box  1016,  Edi- 
I  tor  &  Publisher. 

INTERNATIONAL  FIRM.  Zone  5. 
seeks  beginner  in  its  communications 
j  ilepartment  to  edit  sales  and  employee 
I  publications:  will  also  assist  in  other 
I  public  relations  products.  Excellent  o))- 
j  i>ortunity  for  young  individual  with  two 
I  or  more  years  newspaiier  writing  ex- 
I>erience.  Sen<l  resume  and  salary  re- 
I  quirements  to  Box  1064.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


service  engineers 

An  unusual  growth  opportunity  exists  within  our  Market¬ 
ing  Division  for  men  experienced  in  the  service  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  composing  room  equipment.  Minimum  of  2 
years’  experience  maintaining  computer  systems  or  photo 
composing  systems  is  required.  Willingness  to  travel  is 
essential. 

We  are  the  world  leader  in  computer  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  newspaper  industry  and  are  growing  at  a 
fantastic  rate. 

Send  resume  to  our  Personnel  Department  stating  full 
details  of  experience  and  salary  requirements. 


eompygraphic 

COMPUTER  typesetting  SYSTEMS 


PRODUCTION 

EXECUTIVE 

Exceptional  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
ceptional  man  needed  to  take 
charge  of  production  opera¬ 
tions  at  large  morning-evening 
combination  in  Zone  5. 

We  seek  a  leader  who  has  the 
ability  to  direct  the  moderni¬ 
zation  of  several  production 
departments  and  work  with  en¬ 
gineers  on  all  aspects  of  a  new 
mechanical  building.  Under¬ 
standing  of  labor  problems 
important. 

Engineering  degree  or  back¬ 
ground  desirable,  but  not  es¬ 
sential  for  man  who  has  sound 
production  experience  and  can 
assure  efficiency,  dependability 
and  imagination.  The  leader  we 
select  will  be  a  key  executive 
on  our  management  team. 

Excellent  salary  with  room  to 
grow  plus  many  other  em¬ 
ployee  benefits.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  of  experience  and  back¬ 
ground  to 

BOX  1066 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PUBLICATIONS  DEPARTMENT  JOB 
now  o|>en  in  Zone  2  involves  pro<lurinz 
weekly  4-i>agc  bulletin  featuring  prod, 
uct  news,  promotional  strategy,  field 
service  reports  for  12-state  farmer  co- 
o|ierativo  with  sales  volume  of  $100 
million.  Calls  for  reix)i-ter-photographer. 
e<litor  experience.  An  e<|Ual  op|K>rtunity 
employer.  Write  Director  of  Publica¬ 
tions,  Agway  Inc.,  Box  1333,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  13201. 

PR  CAREER 
OPPORTUNITY 

Progressive  aerospace  company  has  an 
excellent  opportunity  in  its  PR  de¬ 
partment  for  a  reporter  with  layout 
experience  to  edit  its  company  news¬ 
paper  and  who  has  the  ability  to  turn 
out  news  releases.  Applicants  should 
have  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  news¬ 
paper  or  industrial  journalism  ext>eri- 
ence.  The  position  offers  excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  outstanding  fringe  benefit. 
Located  in  Area  6.  Our  employes  know 
about  this  ad.  Send  resumd  and  salary 
requirements  to 

BOX  999 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PER.SONNEL  AVAILABLE 


PH.D.,  8  years’  teaching,  IS  years' 
professional  experience.  Advertising, 
PR,  photography,  writing.  Prefer  Gulf 
Coast.  Box  983,  Editor  4k  Publisher, 

JOURNALIST-TEACHER.  40.  seeki 
position.  Anything  consider^,  but 
prefer  college  work.  Besides  teaching, 
experienced  in  several  types  writing, 
editing,  layout.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  81.  Southwestern  State  College, 
Weatherford,  Okla.  73096, 

NEWS  EDITOR  of  70.000  daily  wants 
chance  to  teach,  work  on  M.A.  in 
political  science.  Military  obligation 
completed.  Box  1038,  Editor  4t  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Administrative 

ARIZONA  WEEKLY  PUBLISHER. 
46.  excellent  professional  reputation, 
proven  record  of  forming,  guiding  top 
ad.  news,  production  staff  to  product 
profitable  prize-winning  publications, 
$200,000  gross  class.  Operated  letter¬ 
press.  converted  to  offset  combining 
hot,  cold-type.  Planned  new  building 
and  move.  Seeks  purchase,  or  managw 
ment  position,  preferably  Southwest 
:  or  Colorado  with  opportunity  to  sbars 
;  profits,  invest  in  projjerty.  Will  con- 
'  aider  other  areas.  John  Seater,  Box 
i  767,  Hesperia,  Calif.  92346. 

NEWSPAPERMAN  (36)  seeks  oppor- 
'  tunity  to  assist  publisher.  Advertising, 

I  Circulation.  Personnel,  Administrativ*. 

^  Hot  or  cold-type.  Salary  plus  percent¬ 
age.  Box  987,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  WORKING  GENERAL  MANAGER 
I  can  double  as  advertising,  circulation, 
or  production  manager.  Large  weekly 
with  job  printing,  or  small  to  medium 
,  daily.  Strong  on  organization,  sales, 
mechanical  and  labor.  AS  Degree  in 
Business  and  Industrial  Management. 
Charles  Butcher,  2009  23rd  Avenue 
I  West,  Bradenton,  Florida  33505.  Ph.: 
(813)  747-3151. 


66  CONCORD  ST.,  V^ILMINGTON,  MASS.01887  617-944-6555 


sny  other  em-  PUBLISHING  EXECUTIVE 

W,.;,..  4.. II  Blitorial  Director,  18  years’  experi- 

I.  ri  e  full  oe-  i  trade  publishing,  weeklies. 

ence  and  back-  dailies  all  phases  including  editorial. 

circulation,  publication  cost  controj, 
advertising  pro<1uction.  Broad  experi- 
ence  in  offset,  letterpress  buying.  De- 
PMRI  ICUCR  signe<l,  directed  top  trade  monthlies 

rUDLIancR  founde<l  six  years  ago  now  grossing 

more  than  three-quarter  million  an¬ 
nually.  Seeking  top  management  slot 
in  combined  puhlishing/printing  o|iem- 
tion  with  chance  to  buy  in.  Complete 
resume  Box  1072,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  ec  PUBLISHER  for  June  22,  1968 


personnel  Avellsbie 


N  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administrative 

PUBLISHER  HAS  SOLD  business 
interests  in  Canada.  Available  im¬ 
mediately  lor  management  in  large 
weekly,  daily  operation,  or  corporate- 
PR  situation.  Family  man.  College 
grad,  age  36.  Dynamic  business  man 
with  keen  eye  for  profit:  equally  ca¬ 
pable  in  sales,  editorial  and  public  re¬ 
lations.  Box  1013,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  -  GENERAL  MANAGER 
outstanding  success  top  management  18 
yearn  available,  early  August.  Can  pro¬ 
vide  best  references  present  associates, 
other  newspai>cr  executives.  Prefer 
Zones  6.  4,  3.  8.  Box  1082,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  6  years’  on  cru¬ 
sading,  deeiMligging  American  weekly 
in  Europe  seeks  challenging  news  job 
with  paper  valuing  integrity,  ability, 
imagination,  enthusiasm  and  hai^ 
work.  Zones  1  and  2.  Married,  30, 
family  man.  veteran.  Presently  runs 
hectic  1-man  bureau,  toils  7^-day 
week.  Superb  references.  Returning  to 
U.S.  late  June.  Box  1017,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks 
job;  strong  on  features;  covered  va¬ 
riety  news  beats.  Any  area.  Box  1029, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNEYMAN  seek.s  permanent  |K»st 
with  quality  paper.  Want  general  as¬ 
signment  or  assistant  erlitorsh'p.  Avail¬ 
able  August ;  33.  family.  Box  1057, 
{  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IS  THERE  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  U.S. 
where  a  highly-skillerl  presently  em¬ 
ployer!  copy  editor  can  work  hard  40 
hours  for  40  hours  of  pay?  Box  1056. 
'  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artists-Cartoonists 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  —  Good 
caricaturist,  27,  draws  with  polished 
style.  Experienced  as  both  writer  and 
artist.  Box  1041,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARTIST — 17  years’  with  large  Mid¬ 
west  daily.  Cartooning,  layout,  re¬ 
touching,  roto  layout  and  paste-up. 
Seek  Areas  4,  6.  8,  9.  Box  1076,  Erlitor 
Si  Publisher. 


C4RTOONS  covering  your  local  situ¬ 
ations  by  mail.  Ideal  for  smaller  dailies. 
Local  caricatures.  Experienceil— eager. 
Box  1061.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CAM  48,000  M-E&S  daily.  Familiar 
with  all  phases;  desires  growth  mar¬ 
ket.  Bo.x  1067,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

MANAGEMENT  POSITION  DESIREID 
Capable  California  display  salesman, 
under  3S,  with  13  years'  exi>erience 
(daily-weekly).  Strong  on  layout  and 
copy.  Marri^,  3  children.  Area  9.  Box 
1027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER  seeking  Washington, 
D.C..  area  post.  Have  handled  every 
job  in  newsroom :  news  editor  70M 
daily  for  years.  Box  957,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 
Are  your  sports  pages  dull  and  life¬ 
less?  Let  a  veteran  of  16  years  In  the 
business  make  them  come  to  life  and 
sparkle  I  Knows  every  phase,  writing, 
editing,  layout  and  photo.  Willing  to 
leave  sunny  Southwest  and  get  to  work 
in  a  challenging  position  with  daily 
in  sports-minded  community.  Don't 
waste  your  time  or  mine  unless  you 
have  a  real  job  at  1166  or  morel  Box 
981,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER,  now  in  Euroi>e, 
returns  July  1.  Likes  local  politics, 
regional  planning,  redevelopment.  Good 
background.  Seeks  job  with  competi- 
tivs  paper  in  New  England  or  San 
I^ncisco-Sacramento  area ;  will  con¬ 
sider  right  paper  in  other  areas;  Write 
M.  Reagan  Burkholder,  2834  Pierce  St., 
San  Francisco.  California  94123.  Ex¬ 
pect  reply  early  July. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  desires  same,  or 
feature  or  women’s  makeup.  Consider 
any  size  paper.  Strong  on  makeup, 
public  contact,  staff  supervision.  Box 
986,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  Free  Lance 

I  REPORTER,  6  years’  experience, 

1  POLISHED  COPYREADER.  34,  stag-  2®"^*  free-lance  and  stringer  jobs. 

I  nating  on  major  A.M.,  seeks  rim  job  Handle  ^y  type  assignment.  Box  937, 
j  with  high  standards.  Box  1047,  Editor  Mitor  A  Publisher. 

&  Publisher. _ _  ”YOUR  MAN  IN  WASHINGTON.” 

I  CAPABLE.  IMAGINATIVE  Corres^ndent/advertising  represenU- 

GENBRAL  ASSIGNMEa4T  REPORTER  ;  ‘ive.  Experien^  writer,  researcher, 
feature  writer,  magazine  editor:  7  government  liaison,  space/time  salei^ 
year;:’  large,  medium  dailies  Canada.  '  JIS?***?***J;  radio, 

U.S.;  eiiucation,  farm,  marine  re-  SSI®*  *"  n'l^j  Gordon.  1401 

porter,  wire  eilitor.  financial  e<litor.  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  Virginia 

'  Prefer  resort  area;  permanent  spot  _ _ 

I  lively,  interesting  paper.  Available  rdt’ttcit 

I  Aug.  1.  Box  1069,  Eilitor  A  Publisher.  A^^“;^^.“sou^h"A^^^^^^ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  wmu™’ 

tures  and  art  by  dynamic  fr^  lance. 
1063,  E.l.tor  A  Publisher.  _  4  Publisher. 

,  MANAGING  EDITOR,  complete  ex-  CARICATURE  ARTTST,  well  qualified. 

I  ^rience  in  comi*titive  suburban  daily  ,  ^m  employed  by  daily  newspaper,  but 
field,  seeks  challenging  opportunity  want  to  expand  my  field.  Box  998, 

I  small  or  medium  daily.  4ones  4,  6.  8.  '  Editor  A  Publisher 

1  Devoted  to  Quality,  excellence.  Refer-  | _ _ _  * _ _  _  _ 

i  ences  tell  22-year  story  of  integrity.  ^  WRITING  TEAMS  for  Calif.,  Ariz., 
success,  ability  to  train  retrain  stan.  j  Hevada  assignments  in  politics,  sports, 

I  Box  1097,  Editor  A  Publisher.  science,  Hollywo^  scene,  travel.  ’The 

■  I  Write  House.  Box  1042,  ^itor  A  Pub- 

UNUSUALLY  WELL-QUALIFIED  I  ligher 

JOURNEYMAN  JOURNALIST  i - ! - 

;  seeks  writing  position  with  large  pub-  |  aNOTHEB  HOT  SUMMER  BOB  NBWARKt 
lication  of  highest  quality,  or  ^itorial  |  Ebcperienced  writers  ready  to  tackle 
job  with  medium-sized  daily.  Now  with  foto/feature  assignments.  Levine  A 
500,000  metro.  Box  1098,  Editor  A  Haveson,  Box  176,  Irvington,  N.J, 
Publisher.  07111. 

MAN — mature,  college  grad,  writer,  ; - - — - - — - 

15  years’  war-inteliigence/reporting  ex-  Operators-Machinists 

1  perience  —  references  —  wants  reporting  _ _ 

job.  Box  1093,  Eiiitor  A  Publisher.  ....  .  ...nine-r,  •  .... 

i  _ _ _ j  I  AM  A  MEMBini  in  good  standing 

REPOR’TEK,  33.  seven  years,  with  !  Typographic  Union,  and  am 

prominent  Midwest  daily  (120,000).  i  i*'  •  lull-tinw,  popianent 

Covere<l  courthouse,  city  hall,  police,  i  mat* 

(Ceneral  aasisjrnment,  politics  and  lejcis-  "  tyj^  86  WPM  and  can  aver- 

lature.  Looking  for  chance  to  move  up.  i  .®**  1/i  to  IK  galleys  per  hour,  ^d 
Box  1073.  E<litor  A  Publisher.  two  galleys  pn  hour.  What 

' _ 1 _ _ _  _ '  counts  most  with  me  is  a  congenial 

I  EDI’TOR-WRITER-ADMINISTRATOR  atmosphere,  a  very  patient  instructor 
Experiencci  also  as  information  of-  O"  or  ®d  work-.  Four  years  of 

ficer,  pr  consultant,  researcher.  Seeks  ^ oS!?? ’ 

I  solid  opiwrtunity  any  U.S.  area.  Box  811  Fourth  Ave.,  Greeley.  Colo.  80631. 

!  1062,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _  .ppg  OPERATOR,  straight  or  tabular; 

WORKING  EDITOR— Presently  pro-  k 

during  award-winning  Illinois  weeklies, 

an  80-hour  week  man  respecterl  for  his  pJibnSier 

intense  involvement  in  community  and  “P*”’  ®>litor  A  Publisher. 

county  affairs.  Gifted  writer  with  com-  _ _ _ 

mamling  column — excellent  newsman  PL^  f. 

unwilling  to  lose  touch  with  events.  rnotograpny 

Midwest  location  with  challenge,  - - - 

growth  potential  and  respectable  salary  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  M.A. — experi- 
is  essential.  Happy  to  exchange  refer-  ence  in  news,  publications,  universities 
ences  and  papers.  Proper  community  is  — wants  resixmsibility  for  excellent 
important  to  wife  and  five  school  chil-  '  photos.  Will  travel.  Box  1031,  Editor 
dren.  Box  1059,  Editor  A  Publisher.  '  A  Publisher. 

I  PROOFREADING  with  book  trade,  ,  RECENT  Press  Photographer’s  Asso- 
library,  bibliographical  hook  publisher  i  ciation  award-winner  will  travel,  relo- 
:  or  free-lance.  Experience:  military  cate  and  work  hard.  Have  reporting 
yearbook,  guide  and  directory  proof-  and  all  ’round  photo  experience.  Not 
;  reailing,  newswriting.  Box  1086,  Editor  looking  for  a  soft  job.  Box  992,  Editor 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

WEB  OFI’SET  PRESSMAN,  exiieri- 
enceil  on  Goss  Suburban  plates,  strip¬ 
ping  and  some  camera.  Prefer  small 
daily  or  weekly  in  Aren  5.  Box  1079, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Printers 

,  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER-BORN  and 
raised.  18  years’  experience  printer- 
,  pressman,  machinist,  electronics,  offset, 
I  computer  and  editorial.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed  in  metropolitan  area  as  super- 
I  visor.  Desire  to  move  family  back  to 
I  smaller  community  plus  utilize  experi¬ 
ence  more  fully.  Would  consider  week¬ 
ly,  small  daily  commercial  plants  in 
I  Areas  1  and  2.  Box  1052,  EMitor  A 
'  Publisher. 


30  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE.  20  as 
working  foreman,  letterpress,  small 
I  daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 
j  including  maintenance.  Area  4.  Box 
993,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Production 

ROP  COLOR — Leading  expert  In  color 
lab  and  engraving  desires  supervisory 
position  to  install  or  improve  color  in 
your  plant.  Box  799,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Operators-Machi  nists 

I  AM  A  MEMBER  in  good  standing 
with  the  Typographic  Union,  and  am 
interested  in  a  full-time,  permanent 
Linotype  position  on  straight  mat¬ 
ter.  Can  type  86  WPM  and  can  aver¬ 
age  IK  to  IK  galleys  per  hour,  and 
in  a  rush,  two  galleys  im  hour.  What 
counts  most  with  me  is  a  congenial 
atmosphere,  a  very  patient  instructor 
on  job  or  ad  work.  Four  years  of 
straight  matter  experience.  Jim  Rice, 
811  Fourth  Ave.,  Greeley,  Colo.  80631. 

TTS  OPERATOR,  straight  or  tabular; 
fast/accurate ;  18  years’  in  newspaper- 
trade  plant  field.  Male,  37,  married. 
Prefer  day  situation.  Union.  Zone 
open.  Box  616,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  M.A.— experi¬ 
ence  in  news,  publications,  universities 
— wants  resixmsibility  for  excellent 
photos.  Will  travel.  Box  1031,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

'  HEAD  OF  N.Y.C.  PRESS  OFFICE 
for  leading  company,  largest  in  major 
industry,  seeks  suitable  senior  press 
'  assignment  in  New  York  with  more 
'  emphasis  either  on  writing  or  super- 
I  vision,  less  on  distribution  and  queries. 

As  head  of  press  relations  at  New 
York  corporate  headquarters  for  small- 
:  er,  1-billion  predecessor  company,  wrote 
more  than  90%  of  all  headquarters 
releases  on  widest  range  of  subjects: 
operations,  investments,  products,  per¬ 
sonnel,  research,  features,  policy  state¬ 
ments,  speeches,  among  others.  Present 
I  company  headquarters  in  Southwest. 

I  Resume,  writing  samples  available. 
I  Very  strong  newspaper  experience,  In- 
I  eluding  seven  years  in  responsible  city 
I  desk  assignments  on  one  of  the  coun- 
'  try’s  finest  daily  papers.  Best  refer¬ 
ences. 

BOX  1051,  EDI’TOR  A  PUBLISHER 

!  WRI’TER-EDITOR  seeks  PR/publica- 
I  tion  job.  Will  relocate.  Box  1043,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER,  completing  master’s  degree. 
Five  years’  feature,  copywriting,  pro¬ 
motion  experience.  However,  interested 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  writing.  Variety,  challenge  moat 
important.  Box  1023,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MITORIAL  writer.  37,  responsibly 
liberal.  Three  years’  experience  on 
metro  daily.  I’ve  been  a  reporter, 
Washington  correspondent,  editor;  big 
city  and  small-town  dailies.  I  can  run 
your  whole  page  or  join  your  stable. 
Box  1014,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AGRICULTURAL  —  Editorial  position 
desired  on  farm  publication.  Experi- 
enceil  on  weekly  tabloid  and  magazines. 
Would  consider  farm  editorship  of 
daily.  Southeast  or  Midwest.  Box  1084. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

POU’nCAL  REPORTER-  General  as¬ 
signments,  features.  Now  on  major 
Florida  a.m.  daily ;  34,  marrietl.  Eager 
to  be  sent  where  the  action  is  to  ferret 
out  stories  of  relevancy  under  an  editor 
who  will  provide  leadership  and  chal- 
lengo  rather  than  inertia.  Box  1081, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Pressmen  Stereotypers 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN  wants  to 
make  change  to  smaller  city.  Absolute¬ 
ly  dependable.  Confidential  replies.  Bern 
965,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN,  experienced  on  Goes 
Headliner,  desires  job  in  combination 
shop.  Completely  competent  in  all 
phases  of  press  and  stereotype  work. 
Charles  Groleau,  Box  86,  Mulberry. 
Indiana  46058. 


RECENT  NAVY  INFO.  OFFICER, 
five  years’  editorial  TV,  pr,  wants 
exciting  (no  rut)  writing  or  pr  job. 
Facile  writer ;  some  daily  experience; 
proven  initiative,  imagination :  28,  J- 
School  honors.  Box  1037,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


I  SPORTS  EDITOR.  28,  wants  foot- 
I  hold  in  PR;  7  years’  daily.  Veteran. 

Recent  J-School  grad.  Box  1019,  Edi- 
I  tor  A  Publisher. 


CORPORATE  OR  UNIVERSITY  PR 

!  Versatile  writer-editor  eastern  daily. 

I  Prefer  Zones  1,  2,  3,  4.  Six  years’ 
dailies,  various  (6)  heats;  two  years’ 
military  public  information.  Broad  in¬ 
terests.  education  and  experience;  lay¬ 
out  and  photo  knowledge.  Prefer  bro^ 
spectrum  exposure-responsibility.  B.A. 
eastern  university,  32,  veteran,  mar¬ 
ried.  First  place  1966  N.  Y.  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  competition.  Sev¬ 
eral  military  Journalism  awards.  HanI 
working,  imaginative  and  received  well 
by  public.  Resumrii  available.  Box  1101, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PR  EXECUTIVE.  38,  seeks  now  po¬ 
sition.  Eight  years’  newspaper  writing, 
editing  and  four  years’  executive  PR 
duties  gives  top  background.  BS  degree. 
Highest  references.  Can  relocate;  can 
travel.  Offering  stability,  experience, 
talent.  Box.  1083,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Jerome  H.  V*  alker 

On  the  Laser  Beam 


V«)u  miKht  call  this  a  column 
of  shavings  and  dross  from  the 
AN  PA  KI  Production  Manaire- 
ineiit  Conference  in  Washington: 
»  ♦  » 

'J'liere  must  have  Iteen  more 
tlian  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
equipment  in  the  huge  Sheraton- 
I’ark  Hotel  exhibition  area,  and 
something  close  to  2400  visitors 
who  roamed  from  booth  to  booth 
to  see  some  of  the  oldest  and 
some  of  the  newest  devices  for 
l)Utting  a  newspaper  together 
ami  getting  it  out  on  the  street 
on  time. 

In  deference  to  the  Presi<ient’s 
])roclamation  of  a  Day  of  .Mourn¬ 
ing  for  Senator  Robert  P".  Ken¬ 
nedy,  the  exhibits  were  off-limits 
to  delegates  on  Sunday  anti  thus 
visiting  houi  s  had  to  l>e  confined 
to  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednestlay.  Program  planners, 
however,  hatl  smartly  provided 
for  open  periods  to  allow  full  at- 
t«‘n<lance  in  the  exhibition  hall. 

Earlybirds  had  one  advantage : 
A  strong  bamboo  cane,  courtesy 
of  Inland  Newspajier  Machinery 
Co. 

.4mid  the  array  of  equipment 
in  a  mile  of  booths  you  couhl 
watch  a  .sophisticated  (another 
of  those  overplayed  words  like 
pragmatic,  prestigious,  etc.) 
electronic  system  perform  as¬ 
tonishing  feats  of  typesetting 
with  a  price  tag  of  around  $400,- 
000.  .4ml,  a  few  feet  away, 
crowds  would  gather  around  a 
dre.sseil-up,  modemized  version 
of  a  platecasting  foundrj’  such 
as  Wood’s  Ultramatic  (at  about 
$117,00(i)  for  the  Buffalo  XewK, 
or  Hoe’s  U.S.-made  M..4.N.  up- 
daUMi  monster.  Either  one  can 
toss  off  stereo  plates  at  a  rate  of 
foui-  a  minute  with  push-button 
controls.  Eye-openers,  too,  were 
the  machines  for  making  off.set 
plates  at  a  rai)id  rate. 

•i* 

^  * 

I’eter  Romano  of  -4\P.4/RI 
rei)orte»l  the  total  regi.stration  of 
delegates,  wives,  guests  and 
curious  vi.sitors  who  paid  a  $10 
fee  exceetled  1,400.  A  separate 
tabulation  was  kept  of  non-pay¬ 
ing  vi.sitors  to  the  exhibits,  and 
the  number  of  badges  i.ssued 
here  ran  bt'yond  a  thou.sand. 

P'oi-  the  etjuipment  manufac- 
tuiers  there  had  to  be  a  major 
logistics  i)roblem  because  many 
of  the  machines  had  to  be  broken 
down  by  Wetlnesday  evening, 
crated  and  shipped  to  Chicago  to 
be  set  uj)  for  the  Print  68  show 
next  week  in  the  .Cmpitheatre. 


Hundreds  of  newspaper  peoitle, 
mostly  those  in  charge  of  buying 
equi|)ment  and  other  .supplies, 
have  qualified  for  cretlentials  to 
attend  this  fair.  The  Goss  Com- 
l)any,  which  ha<l  an  interesting 
sales  salon  at  .4NP.4  RI  without 
any  working  models  (of  presses, 
that  is),  will  have  the  largest 
area  of  any  exhibitor  at  Print 
68.  These  two  shows  together  are 
costing  the  sup))liers  millions  of 
dollars. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Years  ago  salesmen  for  vari¬ 
ous  products  would  wheel-and- 
deal  their  way  into  a  s])ot  on  the 
[n-ogram  at  the  .4\P.4  Produc¬ 
tion  Conference  and  often  their 
sj)iels  grated  on  the  delegates. 
In  time  they  wore  out  their  wel¬ 
come  and  only  when  a  comjiany 
had  something  brand  new  to  talk 
about  would  a  few  moments  be 
allotted  for  a  report.  This  year 
the  program  builders  (Rill  Rine¬ 
hart,  et  al.)  refined  the  sales 
jiitch  idea  and  presented  a  very 
worthwhile  i)anel  session — a  half 
a  dozen  })residents  of  manufac¬ 
turing  companies  on  one  si<le 
and  a  half  a  dozen  publisheis  on 
the  other  to  quiz  them. 

The  moderator,  .Stanford 
Smith.  .4NP.A.  general  manager, 
was  prepared  for  any  shenani¬ 
gans.  He  had  rigged  up  a  flash¬ 
ing  led  light  to  signal  “timers 
UJ)”  for  any  si)eaker  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  taking  libei  ty  with 
the  lO-minute  allowance.  If  he 
tlidn’t  heed  that  silent  warning 
he'd  get  a  loud  bell  that  would 
also  wake  up  the  audience. 

Well,  as  it  turned  out,  the 
manufacturers’  publicity  writers 
had  done  such  a  good  job  of 
timing  their  reports  that  Stan 
didn’t  get  an  op|)ortunity  to  use 
either  the  light  or  the  bell  on 
one  of  them.  But  when  Stan  was 
summing  up  the  symjiosium, 
i’eyton  Anderson  of  the  Macon 
news|)apers  playfully  reached 
over  and  |)ushed  the  button  un¬ 
der  the  podium  that  set  off  the 
blinking  red  light.  Stan  acknowl¬ 
edged  his  own  contraption  hatl 
backfired  on  hijn. 

*  9^  * 

For  consideration  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  arranging  next  year’s 
conference  we  would  like  to  jiro- 
l)o.se  that  the  President-Publish¬ 
er  Panel — (Bill  Garth  of  Photon 
called  them  the  Proi)hets’  Panel) 
— be  stagetl  at  the  oi)ening  ses¬ 
sion  rather  than  held  for  the 
second  or  third  clay.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  delegates  could  leam  a 


lot  about  the  new  equipment  on 
exhibit  and  spare  the  floor  men 
from  re|)eating  their  stories  over 
and  over  again.  There  would  be 
more  time  for  explanations  that 
would  answer  questions  in  the 
minds  of  the  production  experts 
and  neo])hytes. 

«  4C  « 

The  “nuts  and  bolts”  sessions 
in  the  supjiliers’  hospitality 
suites,  where  refreshments  flow 
fieely,  are  an  es.sential  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  the  annual  confeience.  As 
everyone  who  reads  the  chalk 
boards  in  the  lobby  knows, 
there’s  booze  to  be  had  in  these 
roojns  and  pleasant  salesmen  to 
mix  the  drink  you  want  with 
only  the  slightest  twist  of  com¬ 
mercialism. 

But  it’s  here,  ensconced  in  uj)- 
holstered  chairs,  where  <lecisions 
may  be  made  on  newsj)a|)er  jno- 
duction  jnoblems  and  equijnnent 
j)urchases.  Guys  who  have  had 
ex|)erience  with  new  devices  tell 
it  like  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  col¬ 
leagues  who  may  be  jjuzzled  by 
.sales  literature. 

Besides,  it’s  all  in  the  sjjirit  of 
hos|)itality  when  a  manufactur¬ 
er’s  rejnesentative  gives  expeit 
advice,  without  fee,  on  a  major 
ex|)enditure  in  i)lant  or  equij)- 
ment.  We  walked  into  Domtar 
suite  at  a  moment  when  .4rt 
Dressel  was  huddle«l  with  Frank 
and  Kevin  Mead  of  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Tiinett  who  sought  his  rec¬ 
ommendation  on  a  newsjn  int  tle- 
livery  area  in  the  new  building 
they  have  blueprinted.  We’re  cer¬ 
tain  the  architects  and  engineers 
will  find  .4rt’s  expertise  in  this 
area  can  .save  a  few  dollars  in 
the  final  design. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  other  .suites  anti  aiound  the 
labyrinthine  conidors  of  the 
hotel-on-the-hill  we  encounteied 
numerous  jtublishers  and  other 
toj)  echelon  executives  who 
agreed  with  us  that  more  might 
be  done  at  the  ANP.4  RI  confer¬ 
ences  to  accortl  recognition  to 
men  in  the  newspai)er  production 
shops  who  devise  ways  to  make 
more  economical  use  of  the  ex¬ 
pensive  machinery  lequired  in 


the  industry  today.  The  main 
spotlight  can  always  be  focussed 
on  the  manufacturers  but  there 
ought  to  be  a  good  word  some¬ 
where  for  the  fellow  in  the  “back 
shop”  whose  original  invention 
or  idea  sparks  the  research  and 
development  of  practical  equij)- 
ment. 

E&P  has  been  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  offer  an  annual  prize  of  a 
respectable  sum,  and  a  plaque,  to 
aflvance  the  cause  of  the  pioduc- 
tion  worker.  The  details  for  such 
an  award  could  be  worked  out 
with  the  ANP.4  RI  directors  and 
committees. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  best  hon  mot  we  heard  at 
the  meetings  came  during  the 
.4T&T  |)resentation  of  blue-sky 
communications  systems.  On  the 
scieen  there  was  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  a  re()oiter  in  the  field 
contacting  an  un.seen  city  editor 
via  |)ortable  gear.  .4t  the  jness 
table,  a  rejjorter  from  a  local 
l)ai)er  whis])ered,  “Is  there  any¬ 
thing  new  about  an  inhuman  city 
etiitor  ?” 

• 

SouvtMiir  in  OffM*! 

RfKMNGTON,  Vt. 

To  inaugurate  its  new  Goss 
Metro  offset  t)ress,  the  Burling- 
ton  Free  Press  recently  printed 
a  full  color  tabloid.  .4  P'ree  Press 
newsi)ai)erboy  was  used  in  pho- 
tograi)hs  thioughout  tlie  issue, 
l>eing  pictured  as  he  visited  the 
pa|)er’s  various  dei)aitments. 
Copies  of  the  tabloid  went  to 
each  of  the  Free  Press’  41,00(1 
reader  families  and  another  40,- 
000  were  printed  to  l)e  given  to 
people  who  visit  the  Free  Press 
in  the  year  to  come. 

• 

Vi  roil Proiiioler 

In  a  caption  of  a  grouj)  of 
promotion  managers  shown  at 
the  IN  P.4  Conference  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.Y.,  Ralph  lula  was 
incorrectly  identified  as  J.  S. 
Lawson.  He  was  shown  with 
David  E.  Henes,  Laurie  Cava¬ 
naugh  and  Dinwiddie  Fuhrmeis- 
ter.  E&P  regrets  the  error. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•  •  •  that*s  why  Baltimore’s 
Classified  Advertisers  place 
81%  of  their  classified  ads 
in  The  Sunpapers! 


MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Representatl ves:  Creamer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  it  Ormsbee 
New  York  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  Chicago.  Detroit,  Atlanta.  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 
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WatenBond 


n^.  .  ^ 


An  open  letter  to  the  editor 

who  cares  about  his  town's  dwindling  water  service. 


If  you'd  like  to  turn  voter  apathy  into  action,  we  can 
help  you. 

As  a  civic  leader,  people  look  to  you  for  guidance. 
We  can  help  you  promote  your  views  beyond  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  We're  making  available  to  you,  or  to  any 
town  official  you  name,  a  complete  array  of  communi¬ 
cation  tools.  Buttons,  posters,  ad  mats  and  more.  You 
can  help  get  these  materials  used,  and  used  with  dra¬ 
matic  effect.  Contact  your  public  works  officials,  your 
important  bankers  and  other  influential  townspeople. 
Stir  them  to  start  something.  If  you  care,  we'll  help 
you  get  results. 


In  your  concern  for  how  taxpayers'  money  is  in¬ 
vested,  you'll  want  to  be  sure  to  get  the  lasting  ad¬ 
vantages  of  cast  iron  pipe.  Proved  in  over  100  years 
of  continuous  use  in  town  after  town.  Corrosion-re¬ 
sistant,  strong,  virtually  maintenance-free,  durable;  be 
sure  your  community  has  it.  |  ~  f 


New  catalog  of  materials  shows  all 
the  aids  available  to  help  pass 
your  community's  water  bond  issue. 
Ask  for  your  copy  of  P-119. 


n  CAST  IRON  PIPE 

•1  THE  MARK  OF  PIPE  THAT  LASTS  OVER  100  YEARS 


CAST  IRON  PIPE  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION.  3440  Prud.ntial  Plaza.  Chicago.  III.  60601 
An  association  of  quality  producers  dedicated  to  highest  pipe  standards  through  a  program  of  continuing  research 
ALABAMA  PIPE  COMPANY  •  AMERICAN  CAST  IRON  PIPE  CO.  •  CLOW  CORPORATION  •  GLAMORGAN  PIPE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.  •  LONE  STAR  STEEL  COMPANY 
LYNCHBURG  FOUNDRY  COMPANY  .  McWANE  CAST  IRON  PIPE  CO.  •  PACIFIC  STATES  CAST  IRON  PIPE  CO.  •  UNITED  STATES  PIPE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 


I'riiitcJ  in 


Photo  by  Milton  J.  Fn 


The  16th  Annual  Competition 

Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Awar 


The  Scripps-Howard  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Award  is  for  newspaper 
writing  during  the  year  1968  most 
nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and 
craftsmanship  of  Ernie  Pyle. 

Sponsored  by  the  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation,  the  competition  is  for 
$1000  cash  and  medallion  plaque. 
1968  entry  deadline:  November  15. 
Any  U.  S.  newspaperman  or  woman 
may  be  nominated  for  an  award  by 
a  newspaper  or  newspaper  reader. 
Nominations  of  candidates  for  an 
award,  including  clippings  or  tear 
sheets  of  candidate’s  work  pub¬ 
lished  during  1968  and  a  biographi¬ 
cal  sketch,  should  be  sent  to: 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


